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HENRY FizLDinG, Eſq. 
TY TFinzxy FriftninG was born at 
1 Sharpham Park in Somerſet- 
ſhire, April 22d 1707. His father, Ed- 
mund Fielding, Eſq; ferved in the wars 
under the Duke of Marlborough, and, 
towards the cloſe of the reign of King 
George I. or acceſſion of K. George II. 
was promoted to the rank of Lieute- 
nant-General. He was grandſon to an 
Earl of Denbigh, nearly related to the 
Duke of Kingſton, and many other 
noble and reſpectable families. His 
mother was daughter to Judge Gold, 
and aunt to Sir Henry Gold, one of the 
12 3% 7 
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barons of exchequer. By theſe his 
parents he had four ſiſters, Catharine, 
Urſula, Sarah, and Beatrice, and one 
brother, Edmund, who was an officer 
in the marine ſervice. Sarah Fielding, 
his third ſiſter, is well known to the li- 
terary world, by the proofs ſhe has gi- 
ven of a lively and penetrating. genius 
in David Simple, The Counteſs of Deltvine, 
The Cry, and other ingenious perform- 
ances. Our author's mother having 
paid her debt to Nature, Lieut.-Gene- 
ral Fielding married a ſecond time, and 
the iſſue of that marriage were ſix ſons, 
all of whom are dead, excepting Sir 
John, now in the commiſſion of the 
peace for the counties of Middleſex, 
Surry, Eſſex, and the Liberties of Weſt- 
minſter. 

Our Author received * firſt rudi- 
ments of his education at home, under 
the care of the Rev. Mr. Oliver, for 
whom he ſeems to have had no very 
great regard, as he is ſaid to have de- 
ſigned 
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figned a portrait of his character in the 
very humorous, yet deteſtable one of 
parſon Trulliber, in his Joſeph Andrews. 
When taken from under this gentle- 
man's charge, he was removed to Eton 
ſchool, where he had an opportunity of 
cultivating a very early intimacy with 
Lord Lyttleton, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, Sir 
Charles-Hanbury Williams, and many 
other reſpectable characters, who ever 
through life maintained a warm regard 
for him. But theſe were not the only 
advantages he reaped at that great ſe- 
minary of education; for, by an aſſidu- 
ous application to ſtudy, and the poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſtrong and peculiar talents, he 
became, before he left that ſchool, un- 
_ commonly verſed in the Greek authors, 
and a perfect maſter of the Latin claſ- 
ſics. Thus accompliſhed, at about 
eighteen years of age he left Eton, and 
went to Leyden, where he ſtudied un- 
der the moſt celebrated civilians for 
about two years, at the expiration of 
which time, remittances failing, he was 

obliged | 
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obliged to return to London, not then 
quite twenty years of age. 

The fact was, General Fielding, with 
very good inclinations to ſupport his 
ſon in the handfomeſt manner, ſoon 
found it impracticable (his family being 
greatly increaſed by a ſecond marriage), 
to make ſuch appointments for him as 
he could have wiſhed ; the utmoſt that 
he was able to afford him being no 
more than two hundred pounds a- year; 
which any body (as our author himſelf 
uſed to ſay), might pay that would. With 

- which ſlender income, a ſtrong conſti- 

fttution, a lively imagination, and a diſ- 
poſition naturally bur little formed for 
Economy, he found himſelf his own 
| maſter, in a place tod, where the temp- 
_ tations to every expenſive pleaſure are 
ſo numerous, and the means of gratify- 
ing them fo eaſily attainable. From 
this unfortunately pleaſing ſituation 
ſprung all thoſe inconveniencies, which 
attended Mr. Fielding throughout the 
remainder of his life, The brilliancy 
Mi: | of * 
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of his wit, the vivacity of his humour, 
and his high reliſh of ſocial erjoy:nenr, 
ſoon brought him into requeit with the 
men of taſte and literature, and with 
the voluptuous of all ranks ; and he 
ſoon found, that his finances were by no 
means adequate to the frequent draughts 
made on him, from the conſequences of 
the briſk career of diſſipation which 
he had launched into; yet, as diſagree- 
able impreſſions never continued long 
upon his mind, but only, on the contra- 
ry, rouzed him to ſtruggle through 
his difficulties with the greater ſpirit 
and magnanimity, he flattered himſelf, 
that he ſhould find reſources in his 
wit and invention, and accordingly 
commenced a writer for the ſtage in 
1727, at which time he had only attain- 
ed the completion of his twentieth 
= 
His firſt attempt in the drama was a 
piece called Love in ſevere! Maſques; 
which, though it ſucceeded the long and 
crowded run of the Provek'd* Huſband, 

Vor. I. b met 
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met with a favourable reception, as did 
| Ihkewiſe his ſecond play, which came 
cut in the following year, and. was en- 
| titled, The Temple Beau. He did not, 
however, meet with equal fuccels in all 
his Dramatic Works *; for he has even 
ptiated in the title page of one of — 
farces, As it was damn'd at the Theatre- 
Royal i1 Drury Lane; and he himſelf 
informs us, in the general preface to 
lis miſcellanies, that for The Wedding 
Dey, though acted fix nights, his pro- 


| * There is not a play i in the whole collection, 
which is not remarkable for ſome degree of merit 
very ſtriking in its kind: in general, there prevails 
a fine idea of character; occaſionally, we ſee the 
true comic both of ſituation and ſentiment ; and 
= always we find a ſtrong knowledge of life, deli- 
vered indeed with a cauſtic wit, but often zeſted 
with fine infuſions of the ridiculous: ſo that, upon 
the whole, the plays and farces of our author are 
well worthy of a place in this general edition of 
his Works; and the reader, who peruſes them at- 
tentively, will not only carry away with him ma- 
| ny uſeful diſcoveries of the foibles, affectations, 
z and humours of mankind, but will alſo agree with 
| me, that inferior productions are now ſucceſsful 
on the ſtage. Mur Av Efay on the Life and 
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fits did not exceed fifty pounds. Ncr 
did a * better fate + attend ſome of 
TR nis 


+ To other cauſes of our author's failure in the 
province of the drama, may be added, {lays Mr. 
Murphy), that ſovereign contempt he always en- 
_ tertained for the generality of mankind. It was 
in vain to tell him, that a particular ſcene was 
dangerous on account cf its coarſeneſs, or ba- 
cauſe it retarded the general buſineſs with ſeeble 
efforts of wit. He doubted the diſcernment of 
his audience, and to thought himſelf ſecured by 
their ſtupidity, if not by his own humour and vi- 
vacity. A very remarkable inſtance of this diſ- 
Poſition appeared, when the comedy of the Hed- 
ding Day was put into rehearſal, An actor, who 
was principally concerned in the piece, and, 
though young, was then, by the advantages of 
happy requiſites, an early favourite of the pub- 
lic, told Mr. Fielding he was apprehenfive that 
the audience would make free with him in a par- 
ticular paſſage ; adding, that a repulſe might ſo 
flurry his ſpirits, as to diſconcert him for the reſt 
of the night; and therefore begged that it might 
be omitted. No, d—ma them,” replied the 
bard, ** if the ſcene is not a good one, let them 
find that out” Accordingly the play was 
brought on without alteration, and, juſt as had 
been foreſeen, the diſapprobation of the houſe 
was provoked at the paſſage before objected to; 
and the performer, alarmed and uneaſy at tbe 
hiſſes he had met with, retired into the green- 


2 3 room, 
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his more early productions: but the 
ſeverity of the public, and the malice 
of his enemies, met with a noble alle- 
viation from the patronage of the late 
Duke of Richmond, John Duke of Ar- 
gyle, the Jate Duke of Roxborough, 
and many perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank 
and character; among whom may be 
numbered the prefent Lord Lyttleton, 
whole friendſhip to our author ſof- 
tened the rigour of his misfortunes, 
while he lived, and exerted itſelf to- 
wards his memory, when he was no 
more, by taking pains to clear up impu- 
tations of a particular kind, which had 
been thrown out againſt his character. 
room, where the author was indulging his ge- 
nius, and ſolacing himſelf with a bottle of 
champaign. He had by this time drank pretty 
plentifully ; and cocking his eye a. the actor, 
while ſtreams of tobacco trickled down from the 
corner of his mouth, What's the matter, Gar- 
rick ? ſays he: What are they hiſſing now ? Why, 
the ſcene I begged you to retrench, I knew ut 
would not do: and they have o frighten'd me, 
that I ſhall not pe able to recolic& myſelf again 
the whole night. 24! d--mn em, replies the au- 
thor, they nave found it out ; have they ? Ibid. 


It 
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It would be deviating from the in- 
' tention of this eſſay, ſhould we attempt 
to analyſe the ſeveral dramatic compoſi- 
tions of this author; for he confeſſedly 
did not attain to pre- eminence in this 
branch of writing : it may be ſuſſici- 
ent, therefore, to oblerve, that, from 
the year 1727 to the end of 1736, al- 
moſt all his plays and farces were writ- | 
ten, not above two or three having ap- 
peared ſince that time. No ſclection 
has been made of thoſe pieces, but they 
are all printed together in this edition, 
| that the public might have the exire 
theatre of Henry Fielding, Efq. 
Of our author's other works, ſuch 
particularly as were written before his 
genius was come to its full growth, 
an account will naturally be expected 
in this place; and fortuaately he has 
ſpoken of them himſelf, in terms ſo 
modett and ſenſible, that the reader will 
\Ciſpenle with any other criticiſm or 
analyſis of them. 9 


— 
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The Eſſay on Converſation,” ſays Mr. 


Fielding, © was deſigned to ridicule out 


cC 


cc 


46 
«Cc 


40 


of ſociety one of the moſt pernicious 
evils which attends it, viz. pamper- 


ing the groſs appetites of ſelfiſhneſs 


and ill-nature with the ſhame and diſ- 
quietude of others; whereas true 
good breeding conſiſts in contribu- 
ting to the — and — 

of all about us“ 


be Eſay on the Knowledge of the 
Cbaraclers of Men expoſes a ſecond 
great evil, namely hypocriſy; the 
| bane of all virtue, morality, and good- 


neſs ; and may ſerve to arm the ho- 
neſt, undefigning, open-hearted man, 
who is generally the prey of this 
monſter, againſt it.” 


T he Fcurney from this World to the 


next. it ſhould ſeem, provoked the dull, 
ſhoert-li- hted, and malignant enemies of 
our author, to charge him with an in- 
rention to ſubvert the ſettled notions 
of mankind in philoſophy and rehgion : 


for 
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for he aſſures us, in form, that he did 
not intend, in this allegorical piece, 
*« to oppoſe any prevailing ſyſtem, or 
to erect a new one of his own.” With 
greater juſtice, he adds, © that he might 
ebe arraigned of ignorance, for having 
< in the relation which he has put in- 
to the mouth of Julian, whom they 


call the apoſtate, done many violen- 


„ ces to hiſtory, and mixed truth and 
_ « falſchood with much freedom. But 
< he profeſſed fiction; and though he 
_ « choſe ſome facts out of hiſtory, to 
{© embelliſh his work, and fix a chrono- 
0 ” to it, he has not, however, con- 
« fined himſelf to nice exactneſs, having 
often ante-dated, and ſometimes poſt- 
E dated, the matter which he found in 
<« the Spaniſh hiſtory, and tranſplanted 
4 into his work.” 
With regard to the Hiſtory of Jona- 
than Wild. his deſign, he tells us, was 
not ** to enter the liſt with that excel- 
„ [ent hiſtorian, who, from authentic 
* and records, &c. hath given fo 
ſatis- 
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© ſatisfatory an account of this great 
« man; nor yet to contend with? the 
« memoirs of the Ordinary of New- 
* gate, which generally con ain a mere 
particular relation of what the heroes 
& are to ſuffer in the ncxt world, than 
© of what they did in this. The Hit 
e tory of Jonathan Wild is rather a nar- 
/ rative of ſuch actions as he might 
ce have performed, or would or foul 
% have performed, than wiat he reat- 
« ly did; and may, in reality, as well 
4 ſuit any other ſuch great man, as the 
“ perſon himſelf whoſe name it bears. 
« As it is not a very faithful portrait 
* of Jonathan Wild, fo neither is it 
% intended to repreſent the features 
« of any other perſon; roguery, and 
not a rogue, is the ſubject; fo that 
0 any particular application will be un- 
& fair in the reader, eſpecially if he 
„% knows much of the great world, 
„ fince he muſt then be acquainted 
© with more than one on whom he can 
© fix the reſemblance.” 


About 
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About ſix or ſeven years after Mr. 
Fielding's commencing a writer for the 
Stage, he fell in love with and married 
one Miſs Craddock, a young lady from 
Saliſbury, poſſeſſed of a very great 
ſhare of beauty, and a fortune of fit- 
teen hundred pounds; and his mother 
dying much about the ſame time, an 
eſtate at Stower in Dorſctſhire, of ſome- 

what better than two hundred pounds, 

Per annum, came into his poſſeſſion. With 
this fortune, which, had it been con- 
ducted with prudence and ceconomy, 
might have ſecured to him a ſtate of in- 
dependence for life, and with the helps 
it might have derived from the produc- 
tions of a genius unincumbered with 
anxieties and perplexity, might have 
even afforded him an affluent income; 
with this, I ſay, and a wife whom he 
was fond of to diſtraction, and for whoſe 
fake he had taken up a reſolution of 
bidding adieu to all the follies and in- 
temperances to which he had addicted 

himſelf in that ſhort but rapid career 
ot 
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of a town life which he had run, he de- 
termined to retire to his country ſeat, 
and there reſide entirely. 
But here, in fpite of this prudent 
| reſolution, one folly only took place 
of another, and family pride now 
brought on him all the iaconveniences 
in one place, that youthful diſſipation 
and libertiniſm had done in another. 
The income he poſſeſſed, though ſuffi- 
cient for eaſe, and even ſome degree of 
elegance, was in no reſpect adequate to 
the ſupport either of luxury or ſplen- 
dour. Yet fond of figure and magniti- 
cence, he incumbered himſelf with a , 
large retinue of ſervants, and his natural 
turn leading him to a fondneſs for the 
delights of foci-ty and conviv:al mirth, 
he threw wide open the gates of hoſpi- 
tality, and ſuffered his whole patrimony 
to be devoured by hounds, horſes, and 
entertaiaments. In ſhorr, in leis than 
three years, from the mere paſſion of 
being eſteemed a man of fortune, he 
reduced himſelf to » fitua- 
tion 
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tion of having no fortune at all; and 
through an ambition of maintaining an 


open houſe for the reception of every ene 


e, he ſoon found Zimſe!f without a hi- 
| bitation which he could call his own, 
In a word, by a deſite, as Shakeſpeare 
expreſles it, - 
— „ ſhewing a more ſwelling port . 
Than his faint means would grant continuance, 
he was, in the courſe of a very ſhort pe- 
riod, brought back to the ſame unfor- 
tunate ſituation which he had before ex- 


perienced; but with this aggravation to 
it, that he could now have none of thoſe 


reſources in future to look forward to, 
which he had thus indiſcreetly laviſhed. 
He had undermined his own ſupport, 
and had now nothing but his own abili- 
ties to depend on for the recovery of 
what he had ſo wantonly thrown from 
him, an eaſy competence. Not diſcou- 
raged, however, he determined to exert 
his beſt abilities, betook himſelf cloſely 
to the ſtudy of the law, and, after the 
cuſtomary time of probation at the 
Temple, 


3 
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Temple, being called to the bar, made 

no inconſiderable figure in Weſtminſter- 
Hall. 

To the practice of the law Mr. Field- 

ing now applied himſelf with great aſ- 

ſiduity, both in the courts at London, 

and on the circuits, fo long as his health +» 
permitted; and it is probable would 

have riſen to a conſiderable degree of 
eminence in it, had not the intempe- 

rances of his early parts of life put a 

check, by their conſequences, to the 
progreſs of his ſucceſs. In ſhort, tho? 

but a young man, he began now to be 

moleſted with ſuch violent attacks from 

_the gout, as rendered it impoſſible for 

him to be as conſtant at the bar as the 
laboriouſneſs of his profeſſion required, 

and would only permit him to purſue 

the law by ſnatches, at ſuch intervals as 

were fre from indiſpoſition. How 

ever, under theſe united ſeverities of 

pain and want, he ſtill found reſources \ 

in his genius and abilitiess He was 

concerned in a political periodical pa- 

Pet, 
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per, called the Champion, which owed 
its principal ſupport to his pen; a pen 
which ſeems never to have lain idle, 
ſince it was perpetually producing, al- 
moſt as it were extempore, a play, a 
farce, a pamphlet, or a newſpaper ; but 


| whole full exertion of power feem- 


ed reſerved for a kind of writing dif- 
ferent from, and indeed ſuperior to 
them all; nor will it be neceflary to 
ſay more in ſupport of this ailertion, 
than to mention his celebrated novels 
of Foſeph Andrews *, Tom Jones, and 
Amelia. But as this means of ſubſiſt- 

ence was evidently precarious, it was 
e ſcarcely 


* Toſeph Andrews, as the preface to the work 
informs us, was intended for an imitation of the 
file and manner of Cervantes: and how delight- 
fully he has copied the humour, the gravity; and 
the fine ridicule of his matter, they can witneſs 
who are acquainted with both writers. The truth 
is, Fielding, in this performance, was employed in 
the very province for which his talents were pecu- 
liarly and happily formed; namely, the fabulous 
narration of ſome im1gined action, which did oc- 
cur, or might probally have occurred in human 

Vor. I. LY | life, 
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ſcarcely poſſible he ſhould be enabled 
by ic to recover his ſhattered fortunes : 


life. Nothing could be more happily conceived. 
than the character of Parſon Adams for the prin- 
cipa! perſonage of the work; the Eumanity and 


| benevolence of affection, the goodneſs of heart, 
and the zeal for virtue, which come from hiv 


upon all occaſions, attach ns to Mr. Adams in 


the moſt endearing manner; his excellent talents, 


his erudition, and his real acquireinents of know- 
led ge in claſſical antiquity, and the Sacred writ- 
3 RY | 

ings, together with his honeſty, command our 


| eſteem and reſpect; while his ſimplicity and in- 
nocence in the ways of men provoke our ſmiles, 


by the contraſt they bear to his real intellectual 
character, and conduce to make him in the high- 
eſt manner the object of mirth, without degrading 
kim in our eſtimation, by the many ridiculous ' 
embaraſſments to which they every now and then 
make him liable: and, to crown the whole, that 


habitual abſence of mind, which is his predomi- 


nant foible, and which never fails to give a tinge 
to whatever he is about, make the honeſt clergy- 
man a rival of the renowned Don Qnizote. The 
whole work, indeed, abounds with ſituations of 
the truly comic kind; the incidents and characters 
are unfolded with fine turns of ſurpriſe; and it is 
among the few works of invention, produced by 
our Engliſh writers, which will always continue 


in requeſt, ſo long as people of taſte remain. 


1e 
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he was therefore at length obliged to 
accept of the oflice of an acting magi- 
ſtrate in the Commiſſion of the Peace 
for the County of Middleſex ; an office 
which ſeldom fails of being hateful to : 
the populace, and of courſe liable to 
many infamous and unjuſt imputations, 
particularly that of venality; a charge 
which the ill- natured world, not unac- 
quainted with Mr. Fie!liag's want of 
ceconomy, and paſſion for cxpence, 
were but too ready to caſt vpon him. 
But the candid reader will recollect, that 

the charge of venality never craſes to 
be exhibited againſt abi lities in diftreſ:, 

which was our Authol's lot in the firſt 
ſtage of his life, and that the firſt ma- 
giltrate for Weſtminſter is ver liable to 
imputations. But it will be the more 
humane and generous office, to ſet dow: 
to the account of flander and delama- 
tion a great part of that-abuſe which 
was diſcharged againſt him by his ene- 
mies in his lifetim-, deducing, however, 
from the whole this uſcful leſſon, Thet 
C 2 auick 
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quick and warm paſſions ſhould be early 
cintrelled, ard that diſſipation and extra- 
ragant pleaſures, are the moſt dangerous 
pailiatives that can be found for diſappoint- 
ments and cexations in the firſt ftlages of life. 
Amidſt theſe ſevere exerciſes of his 
underſtanding, kowever, and all the la- 
borious Cuties of his office, his inven- 
tion could not ly ſtill; but he found lei- 
jure to amuſe himſelf, and afterwards 
the world, with the Hiſtory of Tom 
Jones. * If we conſider this work,” 
(lays Mr. turphy), © in the ſame light 
in which the ableſt cries have examin- 
ed the [iad, the Æxueid, and the Para- 
diſe Loſs, namely, with a view to the 
fable, the manners, the ſentiments, and 
the ſtile, we ſhail find it nanding the 
teſt of the ſevereſt criticiſm, and bear- 


ing away the envied praiſe of a complete 


performance. In the firſt place, the ac- 
tion has that unity, which is the boaſt 
of the great models of compoſition; it 
turns upon a ſingle event, attended with 
many circumſtances, and many ſubordi- 

nate. 
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nate incidents, which ſeem, in the pro- 
greſs of the work, to perplex, entangle, 
and involye the whole in difficulties, 
and lead on the reader's imagination, 
through ſcenes of prodigious variety, 
till the different intricacies and com- 
plications of the fable are explained 
after the ſame gradual manner in which 
they had been worked up to a criſis: 
incident ariſes out of incident; the 
ſeeds of every thing that ſhoots up, 
are laid with a judicious hand, and 
whatever occurs in the latter part of 
the ſtory, ſeems naturally to grow out 
of thoſe paſlages which preceded; ſo 
that, upon the whole, the buſineſs, with 
great propriety and probability, works 
itſelf up into various embaraſſments, 
and then, afterwards, by a regular ſeries 
of events, clcars itſelf from all impedi- 
ments, and brings itſelf inevitably to 
a concluſion. By this artful manage- 
ment our Author has given us the per- 
fection of fable; which, as the writers 
upon the ſubje& have juſtly obſerved, 
c 3 conſiſts 
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conſiſts in ſuch obſtacles to retard the 
final iſſue of the whole, as ſhall, at leaſt, 
in their conſequences, accelerate the ca- 

taſtrophe, and bring it evidently and 
neceſſarily to that period only, which, 
in the nature of things, could arife from 
— it; ſo that the action could not remain 
in ſulpenſe any longer, but muſt natu- 
rally cloſe and determine itſelf. In 
ſhort, all the characters down to Par- 
tridge, and even to a maid or an hoſtler 

at an inn, are drawn with truth and hu- 

mour. They look, act, nay, ſpeak, to 
our imaginations exactly as they appear 

to us in the world. The ſentiments 
which they utter are peculiarly annex- 

ed to their habits, paſſions, and ideas, 
which is what Poetical Propriety re- 
quires; and, to the honour of our Au- 
thor it muſt be ſaid, that, whenever he 
addreſſes us in perſon, he is always in 
the intereſts of virtue and religion, and 
inſpires, in {train of moral reflection, 
a true love of goodneſs and honour, 
with a juſt deteuation of impoſture, 
95 hypocriſy, 
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hypocriſy, and all ſpecious pretences to 
uprightneſs. And hence it arole, from 
this truth of charafler which prevails in 
Tom Jones, in conjunction with other 
qualities of the writer, that the ſuffrage 
of the moſt learned critic of this na- 
tion [Dr . W, arburton, | was given to cur 
author, when he ſays, Monf. de Ma- 
« rivaux in France, and Mr. F ielding in 
% England, ſtand the foremoſt among 
« thoſe who have given a faithful and 
* chaſte copy of life and manners, and, 
% by enriching their romance with the 
„ beſt part of the comic art, may be 
« ſaid to have brought it to perfection. 
Such a favourable deciſion, from fo able 
a judge, will do honour to Mr. Fielding 
with poſterity ; and the excellent genius 
of the perſon, with whom he has paral- 
lelled him, will reflect the trueſt praiſe 
on the author, who was capable of being 
his illuſtrious rival. 

Thus we have traced our che in 

his progreſs, to the time when the vi- 
| gour of his mind was in its full growth 


of 
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of perfection; from this period it ſunk, 
but by ſlow degrees, into a decline. 
Amelia, which ſucceeded Tom Jones in 
about four years, has indeed the marks: 
of genius, but of a genius beginning ta 
fail into decay. The author's inven- 
tion ſtill appears to retain its fertility, 
and his judgment ſeems as ſtrong as 
ever ; but the warmth of imagination is 
abated : in his landſcapes, or ſcenes of 
life, Mr. Fielding is no longer the co- 
Jouriſt he was before. Yet Amelia holds 
the ſame proportion to Tom Jones, that 
the Odyſſey of Homer bears, in the 
eſtimation of Longinus, to the Iliad, A 
fine vein. of morality runs through the 
whole; many of. the fituations are af- 
fecting and tender; the ſentiments are 
delicate; and, upon the whole, it is the 
Odyſſey, the moral and pathetic work 
of tienry Fielding“. 

* Tt is proper the reader ſhould be informed, 
that Amelia, in this edition, is printed from a 
Copy corrected by the author's own hand, The 
exceptionable paſfages, which inadvertency had 


_ thrown out, are here retrenched; and the work, 
upon the whole, will be found nearer perfection 


than it was in its original Rate. Ee. 
While 
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While he was planning and execut- 
ing this piece, it ſhould be remember- 
ed, that he was diſtracted by that mul- 
tiplicity of avocations which furround 
a public magiſtrate ; and his conſtitu- 
tion, already greatly impaired and en- 

feebled, was now lo entirely ſhattered 
by continual inroads of complicated 
diſorders, that, by advice of his phy- 
ſicians, he was obliged to ſet out for 
Liſbon, to try if there was any reſto- 
rative quality in the more genial air of 
that climate; but, in two months after 
his arrival at that place, he yielded his 
laſt breath, in the year 1754, and in the 
forty-eighth year of his age. — And 
thus was cloſed a courſe of diſappoint- 
ment, diſtreſs, vexation, infirmity, and 
ſtudy; for with each of theſe his life 
was variouſly chequered, and, perhaps, 
in ſtronger proportions than has been 

the lot of many. 
He left behind him (for he married a 
ſecond time), a wife and four children, 
three of which are {till living, and now 
: training 


of} 


/ 
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training up in a handſome courſe of edu- 
cation, under the care of. their uncle. 
Henry Fielding was in ſtature rather 
riſing above fix feet; his frame of bo- 


dy large, and remarkably robuſt, till 


the gout had broke the vigour of his 
conſticution. His paſſions were, as the 
poet expreſſes it, !remblingly alive all Ver. 
Whatever he deſired, he deſired ardent- 


ly: he was alike impatient of difap- 


pointment or ilbuſage; and the ſame 


- quickneſs of ſenſibility rendered him 


elate in proſperity, and overflowing 


with gratitude at every inſtance of ge- 
neroſity or friendſhip. Steady in his 


private attachments, his affection was 
warm, ſincere, and vehement: in bis 
reſent nents he was manly, but tempe- 
rate, ſeldom breaking out, in his wri- 
tings, into gratificativns of ill humour 
or perſonal fatire. It is to the honour 
of thoſe whom he loved, that he had 
too much penetration to be deceived in 


— 


their characters; and it was to the ad- 
vantage of his enemies, that he was 
above 
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above paſſionate attacks upon them.—- 
Open, unbounded, and focial in his 
temper, he had no regard for money; 
but, inclining to excels even in his vir- 
tucs, he carried his contempt of avarice 
into the oppoſite extreme, imprudence. 
When young in lite, he ſuffered a mo- 
derate eſtate to be devcured by hoſpi- 
tality ; and, when in the decline of his 
days, and poſſeſſed of an income ef near 
five hundred a-year, he knew no uſe of 
it, but to keep his table open to thoſe 
who had been his friends when young, 
and had impaired their own fortunes. 
A ſenſe of honour he had as lively and 
delicate as moſt men; but his paſſions 
were at times too turbulent for it, or 
rather his neceſſities were too preſling. 
Whenever he departed from delicacy, 
bis friends knew how his own feelings 
reprimanded him. 
Upon the whole, (ſays his ingenious 
biographer, Mr. Murphy), our author was 
unhappy, but not vicious, in his nature; 
in as nn. lively, yet ſolid; 
rich 
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rich in invention, yet a lover of real 
ſcience; an obſerver of mankind, yet a 
ſcholar of enlarged reading; a ſpirited 
enemy, yet an indefatigable friend; a 
ſatyriſt of vice and evil manners, yet a 
lover of mankind ; an uſeful citizen; a 
poliſhed and inſtructive wit; and a ma- 
giſtrate zealous for the order and wel- 
fare of the community which he ſerved. 
Such was the man, and ſuch the au- 
thor, whole works we now offer to the 
public. Of this undertaking we ſhall 
only fay, that the publiſhers were above 
taking advantage of the author's eſta- 
bliſhed reputation to enhance the price, 
but ſtudied principally to ſend it into 
the world at as cheap a purchaſe as poiii- 
ble. Every thing which has been printed 
in the London quarto edition, fold for 
five guineas, is included in this new edi- 
tion, which, it is hoped, will merit the 
approbation of the public. 


EDinBURCGH, 1768. 
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Vor. I. A 


TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE TIIE LADY 


MARY won TLEY MONTAGUE. 


MA DAN, 


Y OUR lady ſhip's known goodneſs gives: 


my pretumpt.on the huprs of a pardon, 
for prefixing to this Blight work tle nac of 
a luiy, whats accurate judgment has long 
been the glory of her own ſex, and the on- 


der of ours: eſpecially, fince it aroſe from a 


vanity, to which your indulgence, on the firſt. 
mr of it, gave birth. 


1 wovLD not infinuate to the world that 
this play pail free from your cenſure ,, ſince I. 
* ent een tree from faults, not one of which 

Y 


eſcaped your immediate penetration. In.me- 


chate indeed ! tor your judgment keeps pace 


wich your eye, and you comprehend almoſt 
faiter than others overlook. 


Tits is a perfection very viſible to all who 


are admitted to the honour of your converla- 
tion: fince, from thoſe ſhort intervals you 
can be ſuppoſed to have had to yourſelf, 
amid the impoitunitics of all the polite ad- 
A 2 mirers 


| 
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mirers and profeffors of wit and l arning, you 
are capable of inſtructing the pedant, and are 


at once a living confutation of thoſe moroſe 


ſchoolmen who would confine knowledge ta 
the male part of the ſpecies, and a thin- 
ing inſtance of thoſe perfections and ſofter 
graces iich nature has contined to the te- 
male. | 


Bur J offend your ladyſhip, whilſt I pleaſe 


myſelf and the reader; therefore | ſhall only 


beg your leave to give a ſanction to this 


Comedy, by informing the world that its 
' repreſentation was twice honoured with your 
ladyſhip's preſence, and am, with the great- 


eſt reſpect, 


LY 


MA D AM, 
Your ladyſhip's moſt obedient 


moſt humble ſervant, 75 


HENRT FIEI DING. 


e 


Believe few plays have ever adventured into the 
world under greater diſadvantages than this. 
Firſt, as it ſuccceded a comedy, which, for the 
continued ſpace of ww. n:y-cight nights, received as 
great (and as juſt) appiautes, as were ever beſtowed 
on the Engliſh theatre. And, ſecondly, as it is 
cotemporary with an entertainment which engroſſes 
the whole talk and admis ation of the town. 5 


THESE were difſiculties which ſeemed rather to 

require the ſuperior force of a WYCHERLY, ora 
Cox REE, than of a raw and unexperienced pen, 

(for 1 believe 1 may boaſt, that none ever appeared 
ſo early on the ſtage.) However, ſuch was the 
candour of the audience, the play was reccived. 
with greater ſatisfaction than I ſhould have promi- 
ſed myſelf from its merit, even preceded the Po 
vor'd HusBaxnD. | 


But, after having returned thanks to the ſpecta- 
tors, I cannot reſt tiil J have been in tome meaſure 
grateful to the performers. As for Mr. WII ks 
and Mr. CIB BER, I cannot ſufficiently acknow- 
ledge their civil and kini behaviour, previous to its 
| repreſentation. How advantageouſly both they and . 
the other perſcnages ſet off their reſpective parts 
at that time, has been ſpoken of by much politer 
and better judges than my flelf. 


LasTLY, I can never expreſs my grateful ſenſe : 
of the good-nature of Mrs. OLDFIELD ; Who, 
A3 : though . 


6 e 


though ſhe had contracted a flight indiſpoſition by 
her violent fatigue in the part of Lady Tow xLy, 
was prevailed on to grace that of Lady Marcu- 
LESS ; which placed her in a light fo far inferior 
to that which ihe had in the other. Nor do I owe 
lefs to her excellent judgment, ſhewn in ſome cor- 
rections, which | ſhall, for my own fake, conceal.. 
But the raviſhing perfections of this lady are fo 
much the admiration of every eye, and every car, 
that they will remain fixed in the memory of many, 
when thele light ſcenes ſhall be forgotten. 
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Occaſioned by this Comedy's ſucceeding that of _ 
Provok'D FHlvsnaxD. 


Spoken by Mr. MILLS. 


47S when a Raruatr' maſter piece har feen 
By the aſtini/h'd judge with ra; pure ſeen, 
Shau'd ſome young artift next his picture /gw, 
| Fe ſpeaks his * JEN faint, bis fancy lx 
Though it ſome beauties has, it Hill u. 1ſt. 2 
Compar' d to that, which has exccll d in 2 
Ss when. by an admiring, rat D d ag 
A finiſh 4 piece ts plarided on: the Lage. , 
W hat fate, alas mu a young autor ji ares 
Hi ho, deaf to all intreaties, ventures there? 
Yet, too too certain e his aveaker can. 
He claims nor equal merit nor afl ſc. 
Compate em net : fhould javonr de its moſt, 
He owns, by the compar ij*. he's oft 
Light. airy ſcenes, his comic muſe Dan 1 
Far from the buſkin's hig ler vein he flrays, 
By humour only catching at the bays: 
Humour, ftill free from an . A 
Which, ſhould it raiſe your mirth, g ra iſe your /oane: 
1ndecency's the bane ts ridicule 
And only charms the liber tine, 06 flat : | 
Naug ht ſhail »ffend the fair aue ears to-day, 
Which they might bluſh to hear, or bluſh to (ay. 
No private character theſe ſcenes evi. 
Our bard at vice, nit at // b lvruws, 
any by his pointed arrows 7 „art, 
My did he bear the mark wit/in his heart ? 
Some innocently, thus, to pleaſe he aims, 
Some merit, ſurely, the intemniicn claims : 
With candor, critics, 10 his cauſe attend; 
Let pity to his lighter errors bend, 


Forgive, at leaſt ; but, if you . commend. 


Dzaamartis 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


. 
WISEMORE, Mr. 
MERIPAL, Mr. 
MALVIL, | Mr. 
Lord FORMAL, Mr. 
RAT TLE, | Mr. 


Sir POSITIVE TR \p, Mr. 


Mitts, 


Witks. 
BRI DG WATER. 
GRIFFIN, 
CIBBER. 
HarPrs. 


Sir APISH 2 8 Mr. MirIEX. 
w O M E N. 
"Pe M IATCHLESS, Mrs. 8 
VERMILIA, — Mrs. Pox1Ek. 
HELENA, Mrs. Boot: 
Lady FRAP, Mrs. Moos. 
MiLLs. 


CATCHE F, Mrs. 
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ATT i JCEANE 3 
SCENE, Tie Pisse. 
MERITAL, MALVIL. 


MeariTar. 


7 


M. Malvil, good morrow; I thought the ſpirit 


repoſe this morning. 
Mal. No, Sir, the ſpirit of ſomething elſe diſturbs 


my mind too much: an unfortunate lover and repoſe 


are as oppoſite as any lover and ſenſe. 
Jer. Malapert ſimile ! What is there in life what 
Joys, what traniports, which flow not from the ſpring 


of love? The birth of love is the birth of happineſs, 


nay, even of lite; to breathe without it is to drag on 


a dull, phlegmatic, inſipid being, and ſtruggle imper- 


fect in the womb of nature. | 
 Malv. What in the name of fuſtian's here? 
Mer. Did you not ſee the lady Matchleſs laſt night? 


what eeſtaſies did the impart even at a diſtance to her 


beholders ! | 

Malo. & beautiful, rich, young widow, in a front- 
box, makes as much noiſe, as a blazing-ſtar in the 
| ſky; draws as many eyes on her, and is as much criti- 


ciied on in the polite world. as the other in the Jearn- 
ed. With what envious ylances was ihe attacked by 


the 


of Champagne wou'd have lengthen'd your 
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the whole circle of belles! and what amorons ones 
by the gentlemen proprietors of the toupet, ſnuff- 
box. and fword- knot ! 

Mer. Nor cou'd all this elevate her to the leaſt 
pride or haughtineſs: but the carrried it with an air 
not con ſeious of the envy and adoration the contracted. 
That becoming modeſty in her eyes! that lovely, eaſy - 
ſweetneſs in her ſmile! that gracefulneis i in her mien ! 
that nobleneſs, without affetation, in her looks! in 
mort, that one con pleat charm in ber perſon! 
Such a woman as this does as much milchief amongſt 
the men of jenſe 

Mato As fome beaus do amo net the women of 
none. Rut by your ſpeaking fo teelingly, L mould 
ſutpecꝭ lame miichief here. { Clips Merital's breaſt. 

ler. Why that fort is not impregnable to the bat- 
teries of u fair eye; but there is a certain beautiful, 
rich, young virgin who keeps guard there. | 

Malt. Ha the is a blazing-ftar, indeed: whe. 
does the live? or rather, where is the worthipped ? 
and in what ſtreet is her temple ? 

er | have deſcribed her, and ſure my picture is 

net io bad as to require its name under it. 

Mato. But it is ſo good, that | am afraid you hard- 
ly took nature for a pattern. 
Mer. Thou art always endeavouring to be ſatirical 
on the ladies: pr'ythee, defiit; for the name of an 
ill natured wit will ſhghtly balance the lots of their 
favour. Who wou' d not prefer a dear {mile from a 
pretty face 

Malo. To a frown from an ugly one—But have 1 
never ſeen this ineftimable ? 

Mer. No, Sir, the ſun has never ſeen her but by 
peeping through a window; ſhe is kept as cloſe as a 
jealous Spamiard keeps his wite, or a city-ufurer his 
treuſure: and is now brought to town to be married 
to = at gay knight. Sir apith Simple. 

Malv You have a rival then, there's one difficulty, 

— * Ay, and many dithculties, which, in love, 
are ſo many charms. In the firſt place, the young 
lady's guardian, Sir Poſitive Trap by name, is an old, 
xrecue knight, made up of avarice, folly, an ill-bred 


lurligets- | 
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ſurlineſ of temper, und an odd, fantaſtic pride built 
on the antiquity of his family, into which he enrolls 
moit of the great men he ever heard of. The next is 


his lady, who is his abſolute emprets. {or tho” he be 


monttronſly morois tv the reſt of the wortd, he is as 
fooliſhly eu and credulous to his wife. 


Malo. rd ihe, I ſuppoſe, is as ealy to the ve of... 


the world. as imperious to him. 


Mer. Then my mittrels is made up of natural ſpirit, 
wit and fire; all theſe ſne has improved by an inti- 
mate converlation with plays. poems, romances. and 


ſuch gay ſtudies, by which ſhe has acquired a pertect 
knowledge cf the polite world without ever ſeeing it, 
and turned the confinement of her perſon into "the 


enlargement of her mind. Laitly, my rival, — but 


his charaQer you know already. And theſe are my 

_ obſtacles. 

Malv. Hut what objection does the old knight . 

to your pretenſions 

Mer. Several My eſtate is too ſmall, my father 
was no baronet. and l am — no fool! 

Mlalv. Theſe are weighty objectious, I muſt con- 
feſs: to evade the firſt you mult bribe his lawyer, to 
conquer the ſecond purchaſe a title and utterly to 

remove the laſt, plead lover. | 

Mer. Kindly advifed. Bnt what ſucceſs are you 
like to reap from that plea with Vermilta? 

Malu. Why faith! our affair is grown dull as a 

chancery-ſuit; but, if it be much more prolix, my 

ſtock of love will be ſo far exhauſted, that I thall be 


| like a conteſted heir who ſpends his eſtate in the pur- 


ſuit of it, and, when his litigious adverſary is over- 


thrown, finds his poſſeſſions reduced to a long lawyer's 


bill for more than he is able to pay. 

Mer. But then your fates will be different, the one 
condemned to ſtarve in a priſon, the other to ſurfeit in 
matrimony. Tho' by what I ſee, you are in little 
danger of bringing matters to that iſſue. 

Malv. Hait thou feen ? Come, perhaps you have 


diſcovered what, indeed, her late coldneſs gives me 


reaſon to fear. _ 


> 5 | Mer, 


* 
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Mer What? 

Malo. A rival. | \ | 

Mer. Ha, ha, ha! you certainly are the moſt un- 
fortunate in your temper, and molt an enemy to your- 
ſelf, of any man in the world. Be aſſured, Jack, that 
if after what has paſſed between you. ſo long a ſervice, 
and fo many apparent ſigns of the ſincereſt paſſion on 
your fide, and ſuch a maniteſt reception of it on hers, 
the jilts you; ſhe yet has rid you of the greateſt peſt 
in nature. 

Mate. Sdeath ! con'd I reaſon thus with myſelf, 
I might think ſo, but I love her above my reaſon. -I 
ſee my folly, and deſpiſe it, and yet cannot ſhun it. 
Mer. Well, you are the beſt in the claſs of roman- 
tic lovers. But, for my part, | won'd as ioon turn 
chymiſt and ſearch for the philotopher's ſtone, as a 
lover to run headlong after an Ignis Fatuus, _ flies 
the faſter the more it is purſued. 

Malv. Theſe are the known ſentiments of you li ght, 
gay, fluttering fellows; who, like the weathercock, 
never fix long to a point, ill you are good for no- 
ching. 

Mer. And you platonic lovers, like the compaſs, 
are ever pointing to the ſame pole, but never touch it. 

Malv. You are a fort of ſports- men who are always 
hunting in a park of coquets, where your fport is ſo 
plenty, that you ſtart freſh game before you have run 
down the old. 

Mer. And you are a ſort of anglers ever fiſhing 
for prudes, who cautiouſly ſteal. and pamper vp their 
vanity with your baits, but never ſwallow the hook. 

Malv. But haſt thou then diſcovered any thang 1 in 
Vermilia's conduct, that ? 

Mer. That makes me confident you will never gain 
"Wag ſo I adviſe you to raiſe the ſiege; for you muſt 
carry that garriſon by ſtorm; and, I know, you have 
not ſo much bravery in love——Ha, amazenlent! is 
not that a : | | 


5 SCENE 
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SCOUNK It. 
WISEMORE, MERITAL, MALViL. 


IW;em. Mr. Merital, Mr. Malvil, your humble fer- 
vant; | am fortunate, indeed, at my firit arrival to 
embrace my friends. 

Malo. Dear Wiſemore, a thonſan welcomes; what 
propitious wind has drove thee to town ? 

Miſem. No wind propitious to my inclination, I 
aſſure ye, gentlemen ; I had taken leave of this place 
long ago, its vanities, hurries, and ſuperficial, empty, 
ill — pleaſures. 

Mer. But you have ſeen yonr error, and, like a 
relenting nun who had too ralhly taken leave of the 
world, art returned to enjoy thy pleaſnres again. 

ihn. No, 'tis buſineſs, buſineſs, gentlemen, that 
drags me hither; my pleaſures lie another way, a way 
little known to you gentlemen of the town, 

Malo. Not ſo little known as you imagine, Ned, 
nor have you been ſuppoſed alone theſe three years in 
the country. Tis no ſecret that you have had the 
converſation of — _ 

IWifeom. — The wiſe, the learned, the virtuons, 
F,ooks, Sir, have been moſtly my companions, a lo- 
ciety preferable to that of this age. Who wou'd con- 
verſe with fools and tops, whilit they might enjoy a 
Cicero or an Epictetus, à Plato or an Ariito:le? Who 
_ wou'd waltz his afternoons in a colteehonle, or at a 
2a-table, to be entertained with ſcandal, lies, balls, 

operas, intrigues, faſhions, flattery, nonſenſe, and 
that ſwarm of i impertinences which compoſe the com- 
mon place chat of the world Who v On bear all 
this, did he know the ſweets of retirement? 

Mer. Let me ſurvey thee? a little, that I may be 
certain you are my oli friend m2tamor phoſed, and no 
pf ꝛrition. | 

Wifem. Look ye, Sirs, of all ea in the world, 
my ipirit would never havnt this. London is to me, 
what the country is to a gay, giddy girl, pampered 
up with the love of admiration ; or a young heir juit 
leapt into his eſtate and chariot. It is a miltreſs, 
whoſe imperfections I have diſcovered, and caſt off I 
Vor. I. B know 
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know. it, I have been a ſpeQator of all its ſcenes. I 
have ſeen hypocriſy paſs for religion, madneſs for 
ſlenſe, noiie and ſcurrility fur wit, and riches for the 
whole train of virtues. Then | have ſeen folly be- 
loved for its youth and beauty. and reverenced for its 


=: Es have diſcovered knovery in more forms than 


ever Proteus had. and traced him through them all, 
"till I have lodg'd him behind a counter. with the 
ſtatute of bankruptcy in his hand, and a pair of gild- 
ed horns in his pocket. 

Act, $ Ha, ha, ha! 
IVi/em. I know the folly, foppery, and childiſhneſs 
of your diverſions l know your vices too. 

Malu. And haſt practiſed them, to my knowledge. 

Il iſem. So much the more have they contracted my 
hate. Oons!' If I do not get out of this vile town in 
three days, I ſhail get out of the world in four. 

Mer. But what earneſt buſineſs has drove thee hi- 
ther now, ſo much againſt thy will? 
Malv. He is married, his wife has drawn him hi- 
ther, and he is jealous. 
Mer. Or are you in law, and have been rid down 
this morning by : fat ſerjeant or ſollicitor? 
Malo. He has been writing philoſophy, and is 
come to town to publith it. 
Viſem. 1 have been ſtudying folly, and am come 
to town to publiſh it. 1 know that title will fell any 
productions, or ſome of your modern poets, who 
hardly merit that name by their works, Wou'd merit 
it by ſtarving. 
Mer. But they deal not ſo openly with the world, 
for they promiſe much tho” they perform little. Nay, 
I've ſometimes ſeen treatiſes where the author has put 
all his wit in the title-page. : 
Wijew Why, faith. and politick enough; for few 
readers now lock farther than the title- page. 

Mer. But pr'ythee what is this errand of folly, as 
yon are pleaſed to term it 

Wiſem. O beyond conception; I ſhudder with the 
apprehenſion of its being known. But why do [ 
Tear it? folly or vice mult be of a ** height 

| do 
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to over-top the crowd; but if it did, the tall, over- 
grown monſter would be admired, and, like other 
moniters, enrich the poſſeſſor. I ſee your women 
have gone through with the transformation and dreſs 
like us, nay, they frequent coffee-houſes too; I was 
frightened from one juſt now by two girls in padua- 
ſuay coats, and breeches. 

Malo. Ha, ha, ha! theſe were two beaus. Ned. 

Wiſem. So much the greater transformation, for 
they had, apparently, more of the woman than the 
man about them. But, perhaps, by them this am- 
phibious dreſs may be a ſignificant calculation; for [ 
have known a beau with every thing of a woman but 
the ſex, and nothing of a man beſides it. 

Malv. They will eſteem you for that aſſertion. 

Wiſem. Why ay, it may recommend them to the 
tea-tables. For the natural perfections of our ſex, 
and the unnatural acquiſitions of her own, muſt bz 
a rare compound to make a woman's idol. 

Mer. Sure, never was man fo altered! Do not 
affect ſingularity this way; for in town, we look on 


none to be ſo great a fool as a philoſopher, and there 


is no fool ſo out of faſhion. 

Miſen. A certain fign fools are ia faſiion. Pki lo- 
faphy i is a true glaſs, which ſhews the. imperfefions 
of the mind as plain as the other of the body; and, 


no more than a true glaſs, can be agreeable to a town- 
conſtitution. 


Mer. So, here comes one who will hit your taſte 


To them, RATTLE. 


Rattle. Merital, Malvil, a buſs, dear boys. Ha! 


hum! what figure is that? 

Mer. Mr. Kattle, pray know wy friend, Mr. Wiſe- 
more ? 

Rattle. That I will gladly. Sir, I am your moſt 
obedient, humble ſervant, Sir. 

Wiſem. Sir, | am very much yours. 

| Rattle. Well, I know you will be witty upon me, 
but ſince the town will blab, I will put on the ar- 
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mour of aſſurance, and declare boldly, that I am 
very, very deeply in love. 

Malv. A bold declaration, indeed! and what may 
reqaire ſome aſſurance to maintain, ſince it is ten to 
four, thou haſt never ſpoke to this new miſtreſs, nay, 
perhaps, never ſeen more of her than her picture. 

Rattle. Her picture! ha, ha, ha; who can draw 
the fua in its meridian glories ! Neither painting, 
poetry, nor imagination can form her image. dhe is 
young and blooming as the ſpring, gay and teeming 
as the ſummer, ripe and rich as the autumn. | 

Fate. '1 hy chymiltry has from that one virtue ex- 
traced all the reſt, I very modeſtly ſuppoſe. 

Mer. You know, Harry, Malvil allows the ſex ng 
virtues. 

Rattle, That's becauſe they allow him no "ENTRY 
But to expreſs my miltreſs's worth, in a word, and 
prove it too. — She is the lady Matchleſz. | 
_ Fiſem. Ha! -.; 1 a 

Mer. But what hopes can you have of ſucceeding 
againſt the multitudes which ſwarm in her drawing- 
room? 

Rattle. Pugh Tom, you know I have ſucceeded 
againft greater multitudes before now and the 1 is 
a woman of excellent ſenſe. 

Miſem. You fix your hopes on a very found foun- 

dation, Sir; for a woman of ſenſe will, undoubtedly, 
ſet a juſt value on a laced coat, which qualification 
is undeniably yours. 

Rattle. Sir, as I take it, there are other qualifica- 
tions appertaining to 

Wiſem. But none preferable in the eyes of ſome 
women, and the perſons of ſome men, Sir. 

/ Rattle. I believe the will find ſome preferable in 

the perſon of your humble ſervant, Sir. | 

 Wifem. Say you ſo! then know, Sir, I am your 
rival there. 

Rattle. Rival, Sir! and do you think to ſupplant 
me, Sir? 

Iiſem. I think to maintain my — Sir. 

Hler, And is this the folly you are come to town 

tO 
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to publiſh £ For a philoſopher to go a widow-hunt- 
ing is a folly with a vengeance. 

Miſem. LAſide] Am | become a jeſt? I deſerve it. 
Why did I come hither, but to be laughed at by all 
the world! my friends will deride me cut of love. 
my enemies out of revenge! wiſe men from their 
ſcorn, and fools from their triumph to ſee me become 
as great a fool as themſelves. [Ts them.) | ſee, by 
your mirth, gentlemen, my company grows tedious, 


io I'm your humble ſervant. 
SCENE IV. 
MERITAL, M ALVIL, T. ATTLE. 


Mer. Nay, dear Net. 
_ Rattle, What queer bundle of e is chat 4 


Mer. A man of admirable ſenſe, I aſſure you. 


You! hopes in the widow now are not worth much. 

Rattle. Pugh! there's a rival, indeed! beſides, I 
am ſenſible that I am the happy he whom ſhe h.. 
choſen out of our whole ſex. She is ſtark mad in 


love, poor foul ! and let me alone when l have made 


an impreſſion. I tel! ye, Sirs, | have had opportuni- 
ties, | have had encouragements, I have had kiffes 
and embraces, lads; but, mum. Now, it you tel! 
one word, devil take me, if ever 1 trul you with a 
ſecret again. 
Malv. You will pardon me, Harry; but if I be- 
lieve one word of it, may I never know a ſecret again. 
Rattle. | am glad of that; my joy makes me blab. 
but it may be for the lady" s honour not to have | ir 
believ'd. | 
Mal. Ay, faith, and for the honour of her ſenſe 
too. | | | | 
Rattle. I pumped Sir Apiſh, as you defired it 
ſeems, all matters are agreed on with the old folks, 
he has nothing now but to get his millreſs's own 
conſent. 
Malv. That's only a form; miſs ſays yes now after 
her father, as readily as after the parſon. 
Rattle. Well, well, I thank fate my miſtreſs is at 
her own diſpoſal. 


R 3 Mes, 
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Mer. And you did not tell Sir Apilh [ was his ri- 
val! you can keep a fecret ? 

— Rattle. O inviolably to ſerve a friend, and provid- 
ed there be an intrigue in the caſe. 1 love intrigues 
ſo well, I almoſt think myſelf the ſon of one. 

Matv. And to publifh them ſo well, that had you 
been ſo and known it, your ſuppoſed father wou'd 
have known his bleſſing, and the world his title. 

Rattle. But why thou'd you think [ can't keep a 
ſecret ? Now, upon my honour, I never publith any 
one's intrigues but my own. | | 
Malu. And your character is ſo public, that you 
hurt no-body's name but your own 
Rattle. Nay, curſe take me, if lam aſhamed of 
—_ publickly known to have an affair with a lady, 
at al 

Malu. No? but you ſhould be aſham'd of boaſting 
of affairs with — whom it is known you never 
ſpoke to. 

Mer. There you are too hard on him, for Rattle 
has affairs. 

Rattle. And with women'of OY | 

Mal. Of very high rank, if their quality be as 
high as their lodgings are 

Rattle. Pry'thee, Malvil, leave this iativical. ill- 
natur'd way, or. upon my word, we pretty fellows 
ſhall not care to be ſeen in your company. 

Mer. You muſt excute him, he is only envious of 
your ſucceſs; and as the ſmiles of a miltreſs raiſe your 
gayety, ſo the frawns of a miſtreſs cauſe his ſpleen. 
| Rattle Do they But you and I, Fom, know bet- 

ter for. curſe me, if it-be in the power of the frowns 
of the whole ſex to give me an uneaſy moment Nei- 
ther do l value their ſmiles at a pinch of ſnuff, And 
yet, I believe, | have as few of the firſt, and as ma- 
ny of the laſt. as—— © 
Mer. How! how! not value the widow's ſmiles ? 

Nattle. Humph ! they are golden ones 

Malv. Here's a rogue would perſuade us he is in 
1 and all the charms he can find in his miſtreſs 
are in her pocket 

Rattle. Agad, and chat opinion is not 83 

ve 
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I have known a fine gentleman marry a rich heireſs, 


with a valt deal of paſſion, and bury her at the 
month's end with a perfect reſignation. 


Malt. Then his reſignation ſeems to me much more | 


apparent than his paſſion. 


Rattle. You fix his paſſion on the wrong object; > if 


was her fortune he was ſo violently enamour'd with, 
and had that been demanded of him, agad. he wou'd 
have had no more reſignatien than a a aud to re- 
fund his fee. 

Mer. Jam of Rattle's opinion; for if this was not 
the general notion. how wou'd foine celebrated toaſts 
maintain their Eclat, who, conſidered out of the light 
of their fortune, have no more charms than beau Grin 
out of his embroidery, 

Rattle. Or my lady Wrinkle out of her paint. 


Mer. And again, others be negleted who have 


every charm but wealth. In thort, beauty is now 


conſidered as a qualification only for a miitrets, and 


fortune for a wife. 
Mato. The ladies are pretty even with us, for they 


have learnt to value good qualities only in a gallant, 


and to look for nothing but an eſtate in a huſband. 


_ Rattle, Theſe are rare ſentiments in a platonick 


lover. 

Mer. Well put. How can a man love, who has 
ſo ill an opinion of the ſex? 

Malv. Nerital, you are always touching the 


wounds of your friends, which are too tender to en- 
dure it. 


Mer. Well, gentlemen, are you for the Mall this | 


morning ? 

Neattle. With all my heart. 
Malv I have buſineſs, but will meet you there. 
Rattle Gad, that's well thought on, I muſt call 

on ſome ladies, bur they lie in our way. 

Malv. Ay,\-your ladies commonly lie in every bo- 
dy's way. 


Mer. You will find me in the Mall, or at St. 


James's. 
SCENE 


Em . — * 
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SCENE Y. 
MERITAL, Lord FORMAL. 

Mer. Ha! here's a fool coming, and he is nna- 
voidable. My lord, your humble ſervant; to ſee 
you at this end of the town is a miracle, at fo my 
an hour. 

L.. Form, Why, poſitively, Mr. Merital, this is an 
hour wherein | jeldom make any excurſions farther 
than my drawing-room. But, being a day of buſineſs, 
| 1 have rid down two brace of chairmen this morning, 

1 have been, Sir, at three milliners, two pertumers, 
wy bookſeller's, and a tan ſhop. 

Mer. Ha, ha, ha! a very tireſome circuit. 

I. Form. It has exagitated my complexion to that 

exorbitancy of V ermcilie, that L ſhall hardly reduce 
ic to any tolerable — under a fortnight's 
courſe of acids. 

Mer, I think, my Jord, it 1s hardly worth while 
to be concerned about natural colours, now we are 
arrived at ſuch a perfection in artificial. 

L. Form. Pardon me. We have, indeed, made 
ſome progreſs in red, but for your pale colours, they 
muſt be. acquired naturally; your white waſhes will 
not ſubdue cherry checks. 

Mer. O, if that be the malady, I would einde 
to the gentlemen a courſe of rakery, and to the ladies 
a courſe of vapours. 

L. Form. Well, poſitively, going into © hook flier” 8 
ſhop is to me the laſt of ſatigues, and yet it is a ne- 
| ceffary one: for ſince the ladies have divided their 
time between cards and reading, a man, to be agree- 
able to them, muſt underſtand ſomething of books, 
as well as quadrille. | 

Mer. 1 am afraid, if this humour continue, it will 
be as neceſlary in the education of a pretty gentleman 
to learn to read, as to learn to dance. | 

I. Form. Why, III tell you how 1 do. By going 
to a bookſeller's ſhop once a month, I know the titles 
and authors of all the new books: ſo when I name 
one in company, it is, you know, of conſequence, 
ſuppoſed i have read it; immediately ſome lady pro- 
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nounces ſentence, either ſavourable or not. accord- 
ing as the fame of the author and her ladyitip's 
cards run high or low—then good manners cxrois 
me in her opinion. 

Mer. A very equitable court of juſtice truly. 

L. Form. Reading. Sir, is the worlt thing in the 
world for the eyes; | once gave into it, and had in 
a very few months gone thr »ugh almoit a dozen pa- 
ges of Caſſandra. But I found it vaitly impaired the 
luſtre of my eyes. I had, Sir, in that thort time, per- 
ſectly loſt the direct ogle — But 1 loſe time for 
I'm going to make a viſit jul by — a | preſume, 


you bear that I intend lkortly to quarter my coat of 


arms. 


Mer. The world, my lord, is rather amazed how my 
lord Formal has ſo long withſtood ſuch temptations. 
I. Firm Why truly | have had as many tempta- 
tions as any man. But I have ever laid it down as a 


maxim, that a wife ſhou'd be very rich. Men who do 


not know the world will talk of virtue and beauty. 


Now, in my opinion, virtue is fo ſcarce, it is not 
worth the looking after; and beauty ſo common, 8 


is not worth the keeping. 


Mer. Do you think a fine woman fo rrifling a poſ· 


ſeſſion, my lord? 


L. Form. Why, a fine woman—is a very fe thing 
and ſ{o—1s a fine hovie, I mean, to entertain your 


ſriends with : for they, commonly, enjoy both, with 


te additional pleature of novelty, whilit they pall on 
your own taſte. 


Mer. This from you, my lord, is furprifing. Inn, 


you will allow ſome women to be virtuous. 

L. Ferm. O yes. I will allow an ugly woman to 
be as virtuous as ſhe pleaſes, juſt as | will a poor man 
to be covetous. But beauty, in the hands of a virtu- 
ous woman, like gold in thoſe of a miler, pr events the 
circulation of trade. 

Mer. It is rather like riches in the poſſeſſion of the 
prudent. A virtuous woman beſtows her favours on 
| the defzrving, and makes them a real bleſſing to the 
man who enjoys her; whilſt the vicious one, like a 
ſquandring prodigal, ſcatters them away; and, like a 

| | prodigal, 
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| prodigal. is often moſt deſpiſed by thoſe to whom 


the has been moit kind. 

I. Form. This from the gay Mr. Merital is really 

very ſurpriſing. 5 
Mer. Yes, my lord, the gay Mr. Merital now ſtands 

canditate for a huſband. So you cannot wonder that 


I vwor'd perſuade the ladies of my good principles, 


which may engage {ome or other to chuſe me. 
I. Form lt will as ſoon « engage a country borough. 
to chuſe you parliament- man. Hut I mutt take an 
abrupt leave. For the ſweetneſs of your converſation 
has perfumed my tenies to the forgeifulneſs of an af- 
fair, which being of conſequential effence, obliges me 
to aſſure you that I am your humble ſervant. 


SCENE VI. 
 MERITAL alene. 


Prince of coxcombs! s'denth! 'ris in the months 
of ſuch fellows as theſe, that the reputation of wo- 


men {uffer ; for women are like books. Malice and 


envy will erfily lead you to the detection of th ir 
faults; but their heauties good judgment only can 
diicover, and good-nature reliſh. And woman, that 


noble volume of our greateſt happineſs, 


Which to the wiſe affords a rich repaſt, 
Fools only ceuſure, from their want cf taſte. 


G—_— _ — — 


An nr 
SCE NE, Lady MaTcaiess's Houſe. 
Lady MATCHLESS, VERMILIA. 


5 Lady MATchHTEss. 

T TPON my word, Vermilia, you wrong me, if 
you think noiſe, equipage, or flattery, give me 
any real pleaſure ; it is, indeed, a pleaſing triumph 
bor a priſoner eloped, to reflect on her paſt confine- 

| ment, 
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went, and preſent freedom; freed from that torment, 


an injurious huſband : one  who— but he is gone, 
and, I hope, to heaven. 


erm. That's a generous with, my dear; and yet 


I believe it is the wiſh of many whoſe buſbands de- 


ſerve a worſe place. 
La. Match You mean, during the life of a bad 


Huſband ; but thoſe prayers, then, flow more from 


ſelf-intereſt than generoſity ; for who wou'd not wiſh 
her ſponſe in heaven, when it was the only way to | 
deliver herſelf out of a hell? 

Verm. Trve, indeed. But yours are the efforts of 
pure good nature, you pray for the happineſs of your 
tyrant now you are delivered out of his power, 

La. Match. Ah! poor man! fince | can ſay nothing 
to his advantage, let him ileep in peice ; my revenge 
ſhall not be on his memory, bat . lex; that part — 


it which [ know wou'd follow his ex: umple, were they 


bur ia his place 
Ferm You have opportunities enough of revenge, 


and objects enough to execute it upon; for, | think, 
you have as many flaves in your aſſemblies, as the 


French king in his galleys. | 

La. Match. Why, really, I ſometimes look on my 
drawing. room as a little parliament of fools, to which 
every different body ſends its repreſentatives. Beaus 
of all ſorts. The courtly lord, who addreſſes me with 
a formal, well bred diflimulation. The airy Sir 
Plume, who alv: ays walks in the minuet-ſt-p, and 
converſes in recitativo. 

Ferm. And is a Narciſſus in every thing but 


beauty 


La. Watch. Then a 1 warrior, who pro- 
ceeès by way of ſtorm or ſiege. the lawyer. who 
attacks me, as he would a jury, with a cringe, and a 
lie at the tip of his tongue. The cit, who would 


cheat me by way of bargain and tale. And— your 


ſettling country efquire, who wou'd put my life into 
half his eſtate, provided I wou'd put his whole fami- 


Iy's into all mine 


Jer. There is a more dangerous, though 2 more 


ridiculous fool than any of theſe, and that is a fine 


gentleman, 
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gentleman, who becomes the diſguiſe of a lover worſe 
than any you have named. 

La. Match. O, ay; a man of ſenſe acts a lover, 
juſt as a Dutchman won'd a harlequin. He flumbles 
at every ſtraw we throw in his way, which a foy wou'd 
{kip over with eaſe. 

Ferm. But pray, my dear, what deſign have you 
in view from all theſe lovers? 


La. Match. The very deſign nature had when ſhe 


formed them, to makes fools of them. 


 Ferm. But you will not be ſurprized, if 1 admire 
that you give the leaſt encouragement to the fineſt 


gentlemen. 

La. Match Indeed, approve 1 Your JOEY Why, 
it proceeds from this reaſon: that of love. like other 
fevers, 1s only dangerous to a rich conſtitution, and 
there ſere I am cautious of giving a diſtemper which 
1 do not intend to cure — for | have no abſolute in- 
tention ever to marry 5 | 

Jerm. Nor abſolute reſplution againſt it, I dare 
ſwear. | 
La. Match. To fay the truth, I cannot poittively 
aſhrr1 | have: nor, if I had, am | confident | lhou'd 
be able to keep it. For when Sir William died, I 
made a ſecret reſolution never to run a ſecond hazard: 


Lnt—a—at the year's end, | don't kaow how—a— 


] had like to have fallen into the ſnare again. 
J*erm. Well, and by what lucky chance delivered? 


La Match. The very night before our intended 
marriage, I flew away to London, and left my poor 


difappointed ſwain to vent his paſſion ta the wind, 
Jem. O what a profuſion was there of fighs, vows, 
| Frayers, oaths, tears, and curies ! —And 10 You are 
fed to London as a place of ſecurity aga! inſt love- 
debts? I] know not why it is, but cerrainly a Woman 
is the leaſt liable to play the fool here: perhaps the 
hurry of diverſions and company keep the mind in 
too perpetual a motion to let it fix on one object. 
Whereas, in the country our ideas are more fixed and 
more romantic. Courts and cities have few heroes 
or heroines in love. 


#a 
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La Matsh. Ah! Vermilia, let the jealous huſband 
Fearn from me; there is more danger in woods and 
purling fireams, than in an aſſembly or a play-houſe. 
When a beautevus grove is your theatre, a murmur- 
ing caſcade your muſic, nature's flowery landſcapes 
your ſcene, heaven * the ſpectator, and a pretty 


fellow the actor 
will he. 


Yerm, But I hope this five months abſence has re- 
fared you to a perfect flatu quo. 

ia. Matic. Had he purſued his conqueſt then, [ 
am afraid ſhou'd have fallen before him; but he 


the Lord knows what the play 


as given retojution time to rally, and [ am now ſo 


fortilied againſt him, that all his attacks wou'd prove 
in vain, 
erm, Be not too confident, for | have heard mili- 


tary men ſay. that a garriion, to be ſecure, ſhou'd have 
its works well mann'd as well as lirons, ; 


SCENE u. 
To them CATCHTT. 


Catch. Madam, your lady ſhip's coach is at the 
Noor. 
La. Match. Come, my dear, by vis, I believe, the 
Park begins to fill. 

Verm. I am ready to wait on you, my dear. Catch- 


it, if Mr. Malvil comes, you may tell him where I'm 
-gone 


Caich. Yes, Madam, 


SCENE III. 
CATCHIT alone. 


Well, ſure nature has not a more ridiculous crea- 
ture than a jealous lover. Never did a lady in wy 
proteſſion get more by forging ſmiles and favourable 
expreſſions from a mitirets, than 1, by making Mr. 
Malvil believe mine values him Jets than ſhe does. He 
has ung rhe diamond ring to diicover his rival. 
Ay, but how that 1 ditcover his rival, when he has 

Vor. I. C none? 
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none= Hum! ſuppoſe I make him one Ay, but that 
may make miſchief; well. but that muſt make for 
me. Well then. But who ſhall this rival be? Ha! 
Mr. Merital is a favourite of my lady, and is often 
here, Lhere is an appointment too between him and 
Helena to meet here at five — my lady will be at 
home too. Now, if I con'd but perſuade Malvil that 
that aſtnation was meant with him! 
Stand. confidering. 


SCENE IV. 


MALVIL, CATCHIT. 


"als, Your fervant, pretty Mrs. Catchit. What 
is that pretty head of yours meditating on? | 

Caleb. Whatever it be. Sir, it is for your ſervice 
you will be the death of me, you will. I am always 
 contriving, and plotting, and ſtudying, and Iyi ing. 
and wearing, tor you _ 

Mel ind you ſhall fee no end of my gratitude. 

' Catch. Nor no beginning either, | am afraid; you 
are in wy debt at leuſt five hundred pound, at the 
rate of a guinea a perjury: if I had carried them to 
_ Weltminiter hall I had made a better bargain. 
al. Let rae enjoy that dear cold miſtreſs of thine, 
and thou fhalt be paid. 

Catch. I tear that's an uncertain condition, 

Malv. Ha! what fay you? 

Catch. Why, Sir, I ſay that-— I ſay, Sir, that 
you have the prettieſt ring on your finger there. 

Mal. 'Sdzath ' do not torture me. 

Catch. It ſparkles ſo ſweetly. 

Malo. Come you have diſcovered ſomething, L 
have a rival then. Vermilia is a jtlt. 

Catch. Yes, marry, have you. 

Aal. Be quickAdear tormenter. 
Catch. Well, it is the prettieſt ring I ever aw. 
Malo. Here, take it, take any thing, tell me but 
all thou knowelt. 

Catch, O rour ſervant, Sir; well, you are a 3 


ing 
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ing man, and one can deny you nothing. I have 
made ſuch a diſcovery. 
Mato.. O dear, dear rogue q 
Catch. This very morning, has my lady been praiſ- 
ing a certain gentleman with ſuch raptures: running 
him over from head to foot with ſo much admiration 
and fondneſs! then every now and then, Catchit, 
(ſays ſhe) don't you think him an angel? Hum! a2 
very dark one (ſays Il.) Did you ever fee ſuch eyes, 
ſuch teeth, ſuch a mouth? (ſays the.) In my opi- 
nion, they are all very poor, (fays I.) Then ſuch 
a ſhape! ſuch aa air, (ſays the.) Why, ay, the mam 
wou'd do for a dancing-maiter, (ſays l.) Lud! Ma- 
dam, (favs I) wou'd you wou'd think of poor Mr. 
Malvil. (And, to be ſure, the tears ſtood in my eyes 
when I faid it.) O no (ſays the) I will think of none 
but Nerital. Then (ſays I) — 
Malv. Torments and furies! Merital ! 
Caich. My miſtreſs doats on him, and has appoint - 
ed to meet him. 
Malv. How? where? hen ? 
Catch. Flere, at five. 
Malv. 'Sdeath ! 'tis impoſſible. 
Catch. It may be CY perhaps ; but it is 
true 
Mats. Merital a villain! Vermilia a jilt! then the 
whole world's an illufion. 
Lal and ſpeaks diſorderly. 
Dy'e hear; do not Giſcloie a word ot this to any one. 
Catch. Y ou may depend on me, Sir. 
Malo. But where's Vermilia? — 
Catch. Gone to the Park with lady Matchleſs. 
Malv. Be ſecret, and be diligent, and you ſhall not 
repent your pains. 
Catch. Not whillt you have jealouſy in your head, 
and money in your 3 dignior. Well, how this 
affair will end I know but, I am fare, the be- 


Zinning has been good. Lay ifes the ring. 


1 - SCENE 
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SCENE V. 


SCENE, Sir PosiTivs Trar's Houſe, 
Lady TRAP, HELENA. 


Hel. To be fold! to be put up at auction! to be 
diſpoſed ot, as a piece of youre, " way of bargain 
and faie! | 

La. Trap. Niece, niece, you are dealt with, as a 
piece of rich goods; you are to be diſpoſed of at a 
* -h price; Sir Pofitive underſtands the world, and 

„Al make good conditions for you. You will have a 
Young centleman, and a pretty gentleman. 

Hel. es; if a good eitate can _ a pretty gen- 
— 

La. Trap. Sooner than a ogy gentleman can 
mage u good ö eſtate. The pretty gentlemen of our age 
now better how to ſpend than to get one. 

Hel. Well, well, Madam, my own fortune is ſuffi- 
cent to make the man I love happy. And he thall 
de cne whoſe merit is his only riches, not whole riches 
are his only merit. : 

La. Trap, The man you love! O an! 1 
wou'd be athamed, was I a young woman, to be even 
thought to have an indecent paſſion for a particular 
young tellow. 

Hel. I would indeed be athamed, was I an old 
woman, to be known to have an indecent pathon for 
all fellows in general. 

La. Trap. Audacious! dare you refle& on me! on 
me tor t2llows! who am notoriovs for my abhorrence 
of that bealltly ſex. The young women of our age, 

really, are enough to put one out of countenance. 
Hel. Yout! h, Madam, always will put age out of 
countenance in beauty, as age will youth in wiidom : 
therefore, pray. aunt, don't you pretend to the one, 
and I'll reſign all pretenſions to the other. | 

La. Trap. Do you think you have ſo much * 
then, miſs? _ 

Hel. 1 think I have enongh to do ſo ſmall an exe- 
eution; and, I am ture, I have enough to pleate my- 
felf, and hin | Cefire to pleaſe ; let the relt of the 

World 
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world think what they will, tis not worth my care; 
I have no ambition to be toaſted in every company 
of men, and roaited in every aſſembly of women: for 
the envy cf the women, is a neceſſary conſequence of 
the admiration of the men. 


SCENE VL 
To them, Sir POSITIVE TRAP. 

Sir p., What lie are you telling? ha 

La. Trap. Jullify me, deary, juſtify me; your nicce 
ſays [ have an indecent paſſion for your whole fex. 

"Sir P. That Iwill, by the family of the Traps. 
So far from that, huffy. ſhe hates our whole ſex; ſhe 
has hardly a decent paſſion for her own huſband, be 
cauſe he's a man. 

Hel. You have hit the nail on the head, my dear 
uncle. 
1 Peſ. Huſſy, huſſy, you are a 122 to the 
family ot the Traps. I can hardly believe Sir Nico- 
demus Trap to have been your grandfather, Sir Gre- 
gory your father, and Sir Poſitive your uncle. 

Hel. Surfeiting genealogy! ha, ha, ha. 

Sir Peſ. Do you ridicule your anceſtors, the illuſ- 
trious race of Traps? 

Hel. No. Sir; L honour them ſo far, that Lam re- 
ſolved not to take a fool into the family. g 

Sir Peſ. Do you mean Sir Apilh, minx? Do you 
call a baronet a fool, and one of ſo ancient a houſe? 
Huſſy, the vimples and the Traps are the two an- 
cienteſt houſes in England. Don't provoke me, don't 
provoke me. | ſay; [Il fend for Sir Apith immediate-. 
ly: you ſhail be wedded, bedded, and executed, in 
half an hour. 

Hel. Indeed executed? O barbarous! 

Sir Peſ. Theſe girls love plain- dealing. Sbe wants 
it in puris naturalibus. [ Half ade. 

La Trap. Had you heard her juſt now, you wou'd 
have thought her ripe for any thing; I protelt the 
made me bluth, 

Sir Pof. O monſtrous ! | make my lady wife b! aſh ! 

C 3 RY 
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Hel. She who did that, I am ſure, was rip? for any 
thm 4 
2 . Huſſy. you are no Trap; you have no- 

thing of the Traps in yon. The midwife put a cheat 
on dir Gregory. 

La. Trap. L have wonder'd how a creature of ſuch 
principles cou'd ſpring up in a — ſo noted for the 
purity of its women. 

Sir Paſ She thall change her name to- morrow; 
prepare to receive Sir Apith, for this is the luſt day | 
of your virginity, 

Hel. Do you look on my conſent as unneceſſary 
then? for he has never made any addreſſes to me. 

Sir Peſ. Addreiſes to you! M hy, | never ſaw my 
lady there till an hour before our marriage. I made 
my addreſſes to her father, her father to his lawyer, 

the lawyer to my eſtate, which being found a Smith- 
field equivalent the bargain was ſtruck, Addrefſ- 
ing, quotha! What need have young people of addreſſ- 
ing, or any thing, till they come to undrethng ? 
La. Trap Ay, this courtſhip is an — 4s. Hl dia- 
bolical practice, and the parent of nothing but lies 
and flattery The firſt who uſed it was the Serpent 
who beguiled EVE... 

Sir Peſ. Oons! and it hath beguiled above half 
rhe women ſince. | hope toſee the time. when a man 
may carry his daughter to market with the ſame law 

ful authority, as any other of his cattle. But for you, 
adam, to morrom's your wedding day. I have ſaid 
't, and i am pofitive. 

Hel. Yes, But know, uncle of mine, that I am 


a woman, and may be as poſitive as you ; and ſo 
your fer vant 
L. Tri "Ate er her, honey; I don't leave her to 


h-rſeli in Aki rage. 


Sir Poſ. Vil 1 bring her to herſelf, by the right- hand 
af the Iran. 


SCENE 


8 
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SCENE VI. 
Lady TRAP aleue. 


Tf Helena be Sir Simple's to-morrow, I have but 
this day for my deſign on Merital. Some way he 
muſt know my love: But ſhou'd he reject it and be- 
tray me! why, if he does, tis but denying i it bravely, 
and my reſerv'd behaviour has raiſed me ſuch a re- 
putation of virtue, that he wou'd not be believed. 
Yet how to let him know! ſhou'd I write ' that were 
too ſure a teſtimony againſt me; and yet that's the 
only way, My niece goes to lady Martchlets's this 
evening. Il make him an aftignarion, in her name, 
to meet by dark, in the dining- room. But how to 
make it in her name! 5 [ Panſy. 


Ha ! 1 have thought of a way, and wil about it in- 


. 


SCENE vu. 
HELENA, and Sir POSITIVE TRAP. 
Hel. Don't teaze me fo; dear uncle. I can never 
like a fool, I abhor a fop. | 
Sir Poſ. But there are three thouſand poende a- 
year, and a title. L- you abhor thoſe, huily ? 
Hel. His eſtate | don't want, and his title I deſpiſe, 
Sir Peſ. Very fine! very fine! deſpiſe a title! hul- 
ſy, you are no Trap; Oons! I believe you are no 
woman either, What, wou'd Jou take a icandalous, 


— ſneaking Miter, one who can't make you a lady? 


Hel. Since nothing elſe will do, Jam engaged by 
all the ſtrength of vows and honour. 

Sir Pe Engaged! why was not the widow Jilt 
engaged to Mr Goodland, and left him immediately 
on the arrival of Sir Harry Rich, whom the left again 
for my lord Kichmore? Never tell me of engagements, 
contracts, and I don't know what. Mere bug: bears 


to frighten children with; all women of ſenſe laugh 


at them You are no more obliged to ſtand to your 
word when you have promiſed a man, than when you 
have refuſed him. The law diflolves all contracts 


without 
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without a valuable conſideration; or, if it did not, a 

valuable conſideration would diſſolve the law. | 
Hel. Perhaps, Sir, I'll never marry at all. 

_ Sir Peſ. Huily, huſſy, you have a languine conſti- 
tution. You will either marry, or do worle. 

| Hel. In my opinion, 1 can't do worſe, than to 

marry a fool. 3 
Sir Poſ. A very fine notion, indeed muſt 

ſell her ſoon, or the will go off but as a piece of ſecond- 

hand goods, L- ide. 


S8 CEN E IX. 
To 3 Lady TRAP wir a Lette 


Ls. Trap. O my dear, fee what good luck has pre- 
ſented us with. A letter trom your niece to Merital. 


115 Pos iT iv read. 


© DRAR Sin, 
This afternoon my uncle will be abroad, to- 
„ morrow Lam intended for Sir Apith. I need fay 
no more, than at fix this evening, you will ng 1 in 


„ the ä room * 
Her ENA. 


P. © “„I ſhall * alone, and in the dark; alk 
* no queſtions, but come up directly.“ . 


"But, * this is not her hand. 
La. Trap. Do you think, child, ſhe would not diſ- 
guile it as much as nothible ? 

Sir P:{. I tmell it. | ſee it. I read it. Tis her 
hand with a witneſs. See here, thou vile dauyhter 


t Sir Gregory. An afbgnation to a man. 


Hel. In{upportable! to confront me with a for- 
gery ! 

Sir Peſ. Your own forgery, huſſy. | 

La. Trab. But really, it does not look very like 
her hand. | 

Sir Peſ. Let me ſee, hum! tis not exactly, very, 
very like. Methinks 'tis not like at all 

[ Looking through ſpe 7 acler, 
Ps | 
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La. N This may be ſome counterfeit. I wou'd 
engage my honour the is innocent. Copy it over be- 
tore your uncle, my dear, that will be a conviction, 

Sir Poff Copy it over before Sir Poſitive, huſſy. 


Hel. Bring pen, ink, and paper there. You tha!l 
not have the lealt pretence to accnie me. 


Sir Pof. I would not have thee guilty for the world, 
I wou'd not have ſuch a diſgrace fall on our noble 
and ancient family. It might reader us ridiculous 
to every upllart. 
Here a ſervant brings pen, &Cc. eden Writes. 
Is. Trab O horrible! write to a man! had | held 
a pen, at her age, with that deſign, my hand wou'd 
have hook o, that I ſhou'd have ipilt my ink, with 
the bare apprehenſion. 
Hel. Now, Sir, be convinced, and juſtify me. 
[ Giving the letter with the copy to Sir * 
Sir P:\ There is indeed, no reſemblance. 
La. Trap. Are you blind ? they are both alike to 
a title. = [Taking them. 
Sir Pof. To a dot. Her hand to a dot. I'll ſend 
for Sir Apilh immediately. 1 tmell it, a rank plot! I 
ſmell it. 
Hel. You have out- faced me teavely before Sir 


Poſitive. You may not, perhaps, do ſo before an 
impartial judge. | 


SCENE X. 
Lady TRAP al-ne. 


Tt is ſtrange that women ſhou'd contend for wit in 


a huſband, when they may enjoy ſuch an advantage 
trom having a fool 


SCENE XI. Sz. Famer's Part. 
* MATCHLESS, VERMILIA, MERITAL, 
e 


Rer. Indeed, Vermilia, it is very barbarous in you 
to torment poor Malvil fo. Don't you think, if you 
mou'd drive him to any defperate extremity, you 
wou'd have a great deal to anſwer for? And | aſfure 


you, 


© | 


- — w 
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you. by words he has lately dropt, I fear he has ſome 
luch deſign. 

Rattle. Don't you imagine, widow, that an hum- 
ble ſervant of yours is in as much danger? 

La. Match. If he be fo, I with him a ſafe 4 
Ance. 

Ver. Wou'd he have me believe him mad enough 
to run his neck into one noole, becauſe l am not mad 
enough to run mine into a worte. No, no. You all 
uſe thoſe words, ropes, daggers, ſwords and piltols, 


ouly as embellitameiits of ſpeech : or, if you have any 


d-:ign by them, it is to frighten us, not injure YOur= 


| ſelv 8. 


4 


La. Match. But I am reſolved not to be alarmed 
with threats. Let me ſee a gallant fairly ſwinging— 
And then—'ll fay, poor Strephon, alas! he did love. 
Mer. Y ou might jultly tay, he had more love than 


reaſon. 


Ver. Why do you attempt then to perſuade us into 


ſo deſpicable an opinion of your reaſon ? 


Mer. Malvil ſays, that's the ſureſt way to your 


love: and that the lower we are in your opinion of 


our ſenſe, the higher we are in your favour. He com- 


| Pares thoſe to two ſcales, of which as the one riſes the 


other falls. 


La. Match. And, upon my word, he is in the 
right: for who expects wit in a lover, any more than 


good muſic in an Engliſh opera, or common ſenſe in 


an Italian one They are all three abſolute farces— 


Not but I won'd have the creature be a little rational, 
and able to divert one in the ſullenneſs of a monkey 
or a paroquet. So as to ſing half a favourite ſong, cr 
read a new play, or fill up a party at quadrille, 

Mer. As a chair does at a country dance, or a 
country juſtice a chair at a quarter ſeſſions. 


La Batch. Right. A lover, when he is admitted 
to cards, ought to be ſolemnly ſilent, and obſerve the 


motions cf his miſtreſs He muſt laugh when fie 


laughs, ſigh when ſhe ſighs. In ſhort, he ſhou'd be 
the ſhadow of her mind, A lady, in the preſence cf 


her lover, ſhou'd never want a looking-glaſs, as a 
beau, 


_— - 


m—— 0 


hope. 
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beau, in the preſence of his looking-glaſs, never wants 
a miltrefs 

Mer. Since a lover is ſuch a ridiculous thing, Ma- 
dam, e'en turn one into a huiband. 

La. Match. Ah! the very name throws me into 
the vapours — 

Rattle. It is a receipt, which has cured many a va- 

ured lady of my acquaintance. 

| Mer. But, lady Matchleſs, what wou'd you ſay to 
a lover who thow'd addreſs himſelf to your reaion, 
and try to convince you of the principal end in the 
formation of women, and the benefits of matrimony; 
from the lights of nature and religion, diſclofe to you 
the ſyſtem of platonic love, and draw his pretenſions 


from his wiidom, and his arguments from his Philo- 


ſophy. 


IS Match. If he had more philoſophy that love, 
I ſhould adviſe him to ſeek his cure from that. But iß 


he had more love than philoſophy—Mercy upon him. 


Mer. Then you have juſt ſuch a lover arrived. 
La. Match. Bleſs us! 'tis not Seneca's ghoſt, 1 


Mer. No, cis FU ghoſt of: 2 departed beau in the 
habit of a country ſquire, with the ſentiments of an 


Anthenian philoſopher, and the — of an Arca- 


dian ſwain. 
La. Match. This muſt be Wilſemere. Ade. 


Ver. A motley piece indeed. I fancy, my dear, 
there is as ridiculous a variety in this one, as in all, 


the reſt of your admirers. 


Rattle. Variety enough: for by his dreſs you wou'd 
imagine he came from North Friezland, and his man- 
ners teem piping hot from the Cape of Good-Hope. 

La Mateb. Fie! you rally. 

Mer. Why, poſitively, the poor man is an apter 
object of pity than of raillery, and wou'd better be- 
come an elegy than a lampoon. He look'd as me- 
lancholy, as ill-natur'd, and as abſurd, as I've ſeen a 
young poet who cou'd not out-live the third night. 

' Rattle. -——- Or an old bride-groom who has out- 
liv'd the third ni _ 


Per. 


CY 
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Ver. Dear Matchleſs, let us turn; for I ſee one 
coming whom | wou'd avoid. 
Mer. You won't be ſo cruel ! I'll diſcover you. 


Ver. Do: and I will revenge mylelt on you tÞ 
Helena. | 


SCENE XII. 
MALVIL, MERITAL. 


Male. Who are thoſe fine ladies you parted from? 

Mer. Some of Rattle's acquaintance. 

Malv. Was not Vermilia there ? 

Mer. She was. | 

Malv. Do you act friendly, Merital * 

Mer. Ay, faith! and very friendly; for I have 
been pleading your cauſe with the ſame earneſtneſs as 
if I had been your council in the affair. I have been 
a ſort of proxy to you. | | 

Malu. Confuſion ! TA.. 

Mer. Why, thou art a 1 W Come, do 


ve dine together? ? 


Malu. I am engaged, but will meet at five. 
Mer. Nay, then 1 am engaged, and to meet a miſ- 


treſs. 


Malo. A rniſtreſs at five ! 
Mer. Ay, Sir, and ſuch a miſtreſs—But I ſee ſome- 


thing das put you out of humour: ſo I will not expa- 


tiate on my happineſs: for I know lovers are, of al! 
creatures, the molt ſubject to envy, So, ſervant. 


SCENE XIII 
MALVIL alone. 


Mal. And thon ſhalt find they are ſubjeQ to ra: 
too. Do you laugh at your ſucceſsful villany ! Yet 
his open carriage wou'd perſuade me he has no ill de- 
tign. This morning too be told me of another miſ- 
treſs. But that may be falſe, and only intended to 
blind my fuſpicions It mul be fo. Vermilia's fond 


expreſſions her appointment, his denying her. O 


they are glaring proofs! and I am now convinced, 
Yet all theſe appearances may be deluſions. Well, 1 


2 will 
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will once more ſee her. If I find her innocent, I 
am happy; if not, the knowing her guilt may eure 
my love. But anxiety is the greateſt of torments. 


In doubt, as in the dark, things ſad appear, 
More diſmal, and more horrid than they arc. 


« — — \ * " " ö . mg 
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f ACT N SCENE LL 
SCENE Lady Martcartss's Houſe, 
| MALVIL, VERMILIA. 
| Marvit. 
LIowW have I deſerved this uſage, Madam ? By 
what behaviour of mine, have I provoked you 
6 to make me that deſpica bie thing the dangler after a 
\ woman who is carrying on an affair with another man ? 
Ver. An Affair, Sir! 

Malu. You know too well the juſtice of my accu - 
ſation, nor am I ſtranger to your ſoft languiſhing 
fondneſs, your wanton praifes of my rival, of Merital, 
your walking in the Park, your appointment with him. 
Viern. O jealouſy, thou child and bane of love! 
raſh, dreaming mad - man, cou'd you awake from your 
errors, and ſee how groſsly you abuſe me, if you had 

the leaſt ſpark of humanity left, it wou'd ruiſe a flame 
of horror in your foul. | 
Malv. O, it were worſe than ten thonſand deaths 
to find I have wrong ' d you, and I wou'd under go them 
all to prove you innocent. = 
Perm. To think you innocent, I mult think you 
mad frivention cannot counterfeit any other excuſe, 
Mato. A reflection on your own conduR, Madam, 
will juſtify every part of mine, but my love. | 
Ferm. Name not that noble paſſion. A ſavage is 
as capable of it as thow art. And do you tax me with 
my love to Merital ? He has as many virtues as thon 
haſt blemiſhes. The proudeſt of our ſex might glory 
in his addreſſes, the meaneſt might be aſhamed of 
thine. Go, curſe thy fate, and nature, which has 
Vor. I. D made 


— 


hg 
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made thee an object of our ſcorn: but thank thy 4ea- 
louſy, which has diſcovered to thee that thou art the 
deriſion of a ſucceſsful rival, and my averſion. 


SCENE IL 
MALVIL, CATCHIT. [Malvil n as in 


amaze.) 


Catch. O O gemini ! Sir, what's the matter : ? [ met 
my miltrets in the greateſt rage. | 

Aale. You know enough not to have aſked that. 
| Here, take this letter, and when Merital comes to 
his appointment, you will find an opportunity to 
deliver it him. Be ſure to do it before he fees your 
miſtreſs; for I have contrived a ſcheme in it that will 
ruin him for ever with her. You will deliver it 
carefully ? 

Catch. Yes, indeed, Sir. 

Malo. And learn what you can, and come to my 
lodgings to-morrow morning take this kiſs, as an 
| earneſt of what PH do for you. 


'CATCHIT alene. 


Catch. Methinks I long to know what this ſcheme 
is. I muſt know, and [ will know. Tis but wafer · ſealed. 
I'll open it and read it. But here are the ladies, 


SCENE IV. 


Lady. MATCHLESS, VERMILIA. 


La. Match. Ha, ha, ha! and fo the creature has 
taken a fit of jealouſy into his head, and has been 
raving moſt tragically! Don't look ſo dull, dear ; 


What, becauſe he gives himſelf airs, will you give 


yourſelf the vapours ? 
Verm. | am concerned only that I ſhould ever have | 
favoured him in my opinion. 
La. Match. Indeed, you have no nd is you 
have revenge in your own hand, fince nothing but 
matrimony will cure his phrenzy. | 
Verm.” 
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erm. Which cure when J afford him, may I-— 

La. Match. O no oaths, no imprecations. But, if 
any, let it be this. When next you are inclined to 
forgive him, may he. be ſo ſtubborn not to aſk it; 
that, I am ſure, is curſe enough 

Verm. Nay, but, dear olatchleſß, do not rally me 
on that ſubject. 
La. Match. Is there any ſubject fitter ſor raillery ? 
the wiſe, you know, have always made a jelt of love, 
Verm. Yes, and love has made a jeft of the wilt, 
who ſeem to have no other quarrel to it, but that the. 
are the lzaſt iuecetsful in it. 

La. Match. Nay il you are an advoc. ite for love, 
I ſhall think | | 

Ferm. What? 

La. Match. Ihat you are in love. 

Verm. Well, vou are a ce niorious, ill. -natur'd, 
eating 

La. Match. Don't be out of humour, child. I tel! 
5ou the fellow's your oven. 


enn 
Te them RATTLE, 


| Rattle, Ladies, your humble ſervant, 

La. Match. O, you are moſt opportunehy come, 
for poor Vermilia is borridly in ihe vapours, and your 
are, we know, a ſkilful phylician. 

Rattle. But what ſignifies {kill in the phyſician, 

when the patient will not take his advice! 

v. When he miſtakes the diſeaſe, his advice is 
nc" e to be ſafe. And, I afſure you, I never was 
le he vapours than now. 

Iuatech. that's a dangerous ſymptom : for 
Wh fick lady thinks herſelf well, her tever muſt 


de ver 7 
Fo R. 2 * take her, vans ſhe was dead i” 
ſhe's 2i-:.vs in my way. [ ide, 
© furl is is acting phyſicians, indeed, 0 Per- 
ſuade mai a diſtemper 


Raltle. 1 bea deve, Madam, you are in very ars a 
| D 2 danger 


— — — 
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danger. But, widow, the whole town wanders you. 
are not ſurfeited with ſo much courtſhip. 


Verm. Courtſhip, Mr. Rattle, is a diſh adapted to 
the palate of our ſex. | | 
Rattle. But there is a ſecond courſe more agree- 
able, and better adapted to a lady's palate. Court- 
thip is but a long, dull grace to a rich entertainment, 
both equally banes to ſharp-ſet appetite, and equally 
out of faſhion; the beau- monde ſay only Benedicite, 
and then fall on. 


La. Match. No. Courtſhip is ta marriage, like a 


nne avenu? to an old failing manſion beautified with 
a painted front; but no ſooner is the door ſhut on us, 
than we difcover an old, ſhabby, out- of-faſhion'd hall, 


whole only oraaments are a fet of branching ſtag's 


turns — lamentable emblems of matrimony, 


SCENE VI. 
I ady. MATCHLESS, Loxd FORMAL, VER- 
MILIA, RAFTLE. 


L Form. Ladies, I am your moſt obedient, and 
obſequious humble ſervant, Mr. Rattle, I am your 
devoted, | 5 

Rattle. That's an over-ſtrain'd compliment, my 
lord: we all know you are entirely devoted to the 
ladies. 

La. Match. That's an over-ſtrain'd compliment to 
us; for we mult be all proud of ſo elegant a devats ! 

L. Form. V our ladyſhip has infuſed more pride into. 
the ingredients. of my nature by that one word, than 
was ever in them ſince their firſt mingling into man, 
And if my title, or the opinion which the world has 


(1 will not ſay juſtly) conceived of me, can render me 


agreeable to the fountain of beauty, I won'd, with. 


_ pleaſure, throw off all other canals, and let the pure 
Current of my joys flow from ker * 


La. Match. That were to draw the envy of the 
whole worid on me; and wou'd be as unreaſonable, 
as a deſire to monopolize the light of the ſun. 

L. Ferm. As your ladyſhip ſays, I have been com- 
pared to the fun, But the compariſon will break, if 
| purſued: 


ͤ— —— 
wy ys r l 
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purſued : for the ſun ſhines on all alike; whereas my 
influence wou'd be ſtrictly confined to one centre. 


— Rattle. Methinks, my lord, you who profeſs goud- 
r 


eeding, ſhould be leſs particular before ladies. 

Verm O, we may excuſe particularity in a lover; 
be ſides, lord Formal is ſo perfect a maſter of good- 
breeding, that if he launched a little ont of the com- 
mon road the world wou'd eſteem it a precedent, and 
not an error, 

La Viatch. O, we wan never out- ſnine the court 
of France, till lord Formal is at the head of Les. 3 
de Beau Monde 

L. Form. Your Jadyſhip's compliments are ſuch an 
inundation. that they hurry the weak return of mine 
down their ſtream. But, really, I have been at ſome 
pains to in culcate principles of good- breeding, and 
laid down ſome rules concerning diſtance, ſubmiſſion, 


ceremonies, laughing, ſighing, ogling, vilits, affronts, 


reſpect, pride, love. 

Veri. Has your lordſhip publiſhed this book ? It 
muſt be mizhtily read, for it promiſes — 
then the name of the author 

Rattle | Ajide.] Promiſes nothing. 

L. Form. Why, I am not determined to print it at 
all; for there are an ill-bred ſet of people called eri- 
tics, whom I have no great notion of encountring. 


SCENE VH. 


Te them, Sir POSITIVE TRAP, Si APISH 
SIMPLE, HELENA, | 
Sir Peſ. Ladies, your humble ſervant; your ler. 
vant, gentlemen. 
La. Match. You are a great ſtranger, Sir Poſitive. 
Sir Pof. Ay, couſin, you muſt not take our not 
viſiting you oftner amifs, for I am full of bufineſs, 
and ſhe there, poor girl, is never eaſy but when ſhe 


is at home. The Traps are no gadding family, our 
_ women ſtay at home and do buſineſs. 


Rattle. | Aide.) Their huſbands buſineſs, I 8 
Sir Peſ. They are none of your fidgsting, flirting, 
D 3 flanting 
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Hanting laſſes, that fleep all the morning, dreſs all the 


ſternoon, and card it all night. Our daughters rife 
lefore the ſun, and go to bed with him: the Traps 
are houſe-wives, couſin, We teach our daughters to 
make a pye inſtead of a curtſie, and that good old 


Engliſh art of clear ſtarching, inſtead of that hea- 
thenith gambol called dancing. 


L. Form. Sir, give me leave to babe to aſk 
your pardon. 


Sir Apiſh. Why, Sir father of mine, ye ou will not 


ſpeak againſt dancing before the ladies. Clear- ſtarch- 


jag. indeed ! you will pardon him, Madam, Sir Po- 


ütive is a little @ la Campaigne. 

Sir Peſ. Dancing begets warmth, which is the 
parent o wantonneſs, It is, Sir, che great - Book 
father of cuckoldom. 

I. Form. O inhuman! it is the moſt glorious in- 


vention that has been conceived by the imagination 
of mankind, and the moſt perfect mark * — 


ithes us from the brutes. 
Sir Pe. Ay, Sir, it may ſerve ſome, 8 but 


the Traps have always had reaſon to diſtinguiſh them. 


L. Form. Y ou ſeem to have miſunderſtood me, Sir; 3 


I mean the polite world from the ſavage. 


La. Match. Have you ſeen the new opera, couſin 
Helena ? 


Hel. 1 never ſaw an opera, couſin, and, indeed, l 


have a great curioſity — 
I. Form. May | preſume on the honour of waiting 
on you ? 

Sir Pof. Sir, Sir, my neice has an antipathy to 


mulick, it always makes her head ake. 


Sir 4þi/h. tia, ha, ha! muſick make a lady's head 


- ake! 


Sir Pof. Ay, and her huſband's heart ake too, by 
the right hand of the Traps. 


L. Form. Pray Sir, who are the Traps? 


Sir Pf Why, Sir, the [raps are a venerable 


fumily. We have had, at leaſt. fifty knights of the 
ſhire, deputy-lieutenants, and colonels of the militia 


in it. Perhaps the grand Mogul has not a nobler 
coat 


* 
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api arms. It is, Sir, a lion rampant, with a wolf 
couchant, and a cat currant, in a field gules. 

LC. Form. It wants nothing but ſupporters to be 
very noble, truly. 

4 Sir Pof. Supporters, Sir! it has fix thouſand a 

F: year to ſupport its nobility, and fix thouſand years 

to ſupport its antiquity. 

L. Form. You will give me leave to preſume, Sir, 
with all the deference imaginable to your ſuperiority 
of judgment, to doubt whether it be practicable to 

confer the title of noble on any coat of arms that la- 

; bours under the deplorable deficiency of a coronet. 

Sir Pof. How, Sir! do you detract from the no- 
bility of my coat of arms? If you do, vir, I muſt 
tell yon, you labour under a deficiency of common 

} ſenſe. 

| La. Match. O fie, Sir Poſitive ! you are too ſevere 
on his lordſhip. 

Sir Peſ. He is a lord then! and what of that ? 
an old Englith baronet is above a lord. A title of 
yeſterday! an innovation! Who were lords, I won- 
der, in the time of Sir Julius Cæſar? And it is plain 
he was a baronet, by his being called by his chriſtian 
name, 

Ferm. Chriſten'd name! I apprehend, Sir, that 
Cætar lived before the time of Chrittianity. 
Sir Pof. And what then, Madam ? he might hy | 

a baronet without being a Chriſtian, 1 hope. But 

I don't ſuppoſe our antiquity will recommend us to 


you : for women love upſtarts, by the right hand of 
the I raps. 


SCENE Vl. 
To them, WISEMORE. 


2 * 


WWiſem. Ha! grant me patience, Heaven. Madam, 
if five months abſence has not effaced the remem- 
brance of what has paſſed between us, you will re- 

| collect me with bluſhing cheeks. Not to bluth now 
| \ were to fortake your ſex. | 
} La. Match. Yo have forſaken your humanity, Sir, 
N to affront me thus publicly. | 


Wiſem. 


„ ea EE ES 
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IWiſem. How was I d:ceived by my opinion of your 
good ſenſe ! but London wou'd feduce a faint. A 
w dow no ſooner comes to this vile town, than ſhe 
keeps open houſe for all gueſts. All, all are welcome, 
Your hatchments were at firſt intended to repel viſi- 
tants ; but they are now hung out for the ſame hot- 
pitable end as the bills, Lodgings to let; ” with 


this difference only, that the one invites to a merce- 
nary, the other to a free tenement. 


Rattle. This behaviour, Sir, will not be ſufered 15 


Sir Apiſb. No, Sir, this behaviour, Sir, will not 


| be ſuffered here, Sir. 


I. Ferm. Upon my title, it is not altogether con- 


ſcnant to the rules of conſummate good- breeding. 


La. Match. Pray, gentlemen, take no notice. 


 IWiſem. Madam, | may have been too rude; I 
hope you'll pardon me. The ſudden furprize of fuck 


a ſight hurried away my ſenſes. as if I fympathized 


with the objects I beheld. But | have recovered them: 


My reafon cools, and | can now paint out your errors. 


Start not at that word, nor be offended that I doit 


before ſo many of your admirers: for though my co- 
lours be never ſo lively, the weak eye of their under- 
ſtanding is too dim to diſtinguiſh them. They will 


take them for beauties: they will adore you for them. 


You may have a coronet, doubtleſs. A lurge join- 


ture is as good a title to a lord, as a Coronet is to a 
fine lady. 


La. Match. Hz, ha, ha! witty, J proteſt, 100 true; 


for in my opinion, a lord is the n thing in the 


world 

L. Form. And your ladyſhip may make him the 
happieſt thing in the world. a 

Miſem. O nature, nature, why didſt thou form wo- 
man. in beauty the maſter- piece of the creation, and 
give her a ſou] capable of being caught with the tin- 


_ fel outſide of ſuch a fop as this! this empty, gaudy, 


nameleſs thing! 
L. Form. Let me preſume to tell you, that name- 
leſs thing will be agreeable to the ladies, in ſpite of 


your envy. 
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Viſem. Madam, by all that's heavenly, I love you 
more than life; wou'd 1 might not fay, than wiſdom. 
If it be not in my power to merit a return, let me 
obtain this grant, that you wou'd baniſh from you 
theſe knaves, theſe vultures; wolves are more mer- 
citul than they. What is their defire, but to riot in 
Your plenty? to ſacrifice your boundleſs ſtores to their 
licentious appetites ? to pay their deſponding credi- 

tors with your gold? to ravage you, ruin you; nay, 
to make you curſe that auſpicious day which gave 
you birth! | 

L. Form. This is the rudeſt gentlemen that ever 
offended my ears ſince they firſt enjoyed the faculty 
ef hearing. [ jade. 

Verm. This is very nnaccountable, methinks, 

La. Match. Lord, my dear, don't you know he has 
been formerly a beau ? and was, indeed, very well 
received in his time: till going down into the coun- 
try, and ſhutting himſelf up into a ſtudy among a ſet 
of paper-philolophers, he, who went in a butterfly; 
came out a book- worm. Ha, *. ha! | 
 _ Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! | 

Wiſem. When once a lady's raillery is ſet a run- 
ning, it very ſeldom ſtops till it has exhauſted all 
har wt. 

Rattle. Agad, I would adviſe you to wade off be- 
fore the itream's too high; for your philoſophy will 
be ſure to fink you. 

Sir Poſ. Ay, ay, fink ſore enough : for, by the 
right hand of the I raps, a a lady's wit is ſeldom any 
thing but froth. 

Rattle. I have ſeen it make many a wiſe eſquire 
| froth at the mouth before now. 

Verm. That mult be a very likely ſign of a lover, 
indeed, 

IWiſem. O very, very likely ; z for i it is a certain ſign | 
of a madman. 

L. Form If thoſe are ſynonimous terms, I have 
long fince entered into a ſtate of diſtraction. 

Hiſem. If | ſtay, I thall be mad, indeed. Madam, 
farewel; may Heaven open your eyes before you are 
ſhut 1 into perdition. \ 

| SCENE 
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SCENE IX. 


Lady MATCHLESS, VERMILIA, HELENA, 
Lord FORMAL, Sir POSITIVE, Sir APISH, 
and RATTLE. 


La. Hatch. Ha, ha, ha, ruſtick! Did you ever ſee 


uch a creature? 


L. Firm. No, upon my title; nor am I perfectly 
determinate what ſpecies of animals to affign him to, 


unleſs he be one of thoſe barbarous inſects the polite- 


call country 'iquires, 
Sir Pof. Barbarous! Sir, a have you to know, 


there are not better-natured people alive, 


Hel. 7 4jide.] I am uneaſy at this diſappointment 


of Merital. — Sir, my aunt will be at home before us. 
Sir Pof. So the will, chucky. Lookee, couſin, you 


ſee the Traps don't love gadding. 


L. Form, May I pretume to lead you to your 


coach ? 
Sir Peſ. Sir, I always lead my niece myſelf: 


the cuſtom of the Traps. 


L. Form Sir, your moſt obedient nd obſequious 
humble ſervant. { 


SCENE X. 


Lady MATCHLESS, VERMILIA, Lord FORMAL, 


Sir APISH, and RATTLE. 
L. Form. If they are all like yon, the Traps are the 


worſt bred family in Europe [ Ze J—1 preſume” 


that gentleman has ſome heireſs with him. 

Sir piſh. Why, the is to be my wife to Morrow” 
morning 

La. Matsh. How, Sir Apiſh ! this i is ſurpriſing, 

Sir Apiſb Why, indeed, I do not like country edu- 
cation: but then | confider that the town air wilF 
produce town breeding: for there was Lady Rig, who, 
when firſt ſhe came to town. nothing was ever fo auk- 


ward. But now ſhe ſwims a minuer, and fits you 


eight and forty hours at quadrille 
1. Form. Her ladyſhip is indebted to my inſtruc- 


tions; 


7 


4 


ſhe is in love with me, mardie! { A/ide.] 
Madam, if I durſt declare it, there is a certain perſon 
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tions; for 'tis well known, before I had the honour 


of her acquaintance, the has publicly ſpoke againſt 
that divine collection of polite learning written by Mr, 
Gulliver: but now, the very moment it is named, ſhe 
breaks out into the prettieſt exclamation, and cries, 
O the dear, ſw 1 pretty, little creatures: Oh, gemi- 
ni! wou'd [ had been born a Lilliputian. 

La. Match. "But methinks, Sit Apiſh, a lady who 
has ſeen the world ſhould be more agreeable to one 
of your refined taſte: beſides, I have heard you ſay 


you like a widow. 


Sir Apiſo. Ah! Tamour! a perfeR declaration ! 
Ah! 


in the world, who, in a certain perſon's eye, is a more 


agreeable perſon than any perion, 3 all the 


perſons whom perſons think agreeable perſons, | 
La. Match. Whoever that perſon is, ſhe certainly 
is a very happy perſon. 
Sir Apiſh. Ah! madam, my eyes ſufficiently and 


evidently declare, that that perſon is no other perſon 
than your ladyſhip's own perſon. 


La. Match. Nay, all this I have drawn en myſelf. 

L. Form. Your ladyſhip's eyes are two loadſtones, 
that attract the admiration of our whole fex : their 
virtues are more refined than the loadſtone's: for you, 


madam, attract the golden part. 


Rattle. Come, gentlemen, are you for the opera > 
L. Form. Oh! by all means. Ladies, your moſt 
humble ſervant. 


Sir Apiſb. Your ladyſhip's everlaſting creature, 


. 
Lady MATCHLESS, VERMILIA. 


Perm. And pray, my dear, what do you mean by 
an additional lover. 

La. Match. To deliver my couſin Helena from ſo 
deteſtable a match. She intreated it of me; and 
believe I have now done her buſineſs, and am a ſuc- 


SCENE 


ceſsful rival. 
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SCENE XI. 
To them CATCHIT. 


Catch. Oh, madam, I have been waiting this half 
hour for an opportunity. There's a terrible ſcene of 
miſchief going forwards. Mr. Malvil has been taxing 
me about Mr. Merital; and 6 I let drop a few words, 
and ſo he has taken a fit of jealouſy, and fo ſee the 
conſequence. [Gives an open letter. 

Verm. Ha! 'tis a challenge! How came you by it? 

_ Catch. Why, madam, he had heard that Mr, Me- 

rital had an appointment here, and ſo, he deſired me 
to give him this letter; and ſo, and fo 

erm. And fo you had the curioſity to open it. 

La. Match. Since it has given us an opportunity to 
prevent miſchief, you muſt pardon her. 

Verm. Prevent! No, I'll further it rather. 

La. Match. But, my dear, conſider here is the life 

'F of the innocent as well as guilty at itake. | 
þ Catch. O, dear Madam, don't let poor Mr. Merital 
ſuffer for my fault. 

Verm. Your fault! | | 
[| Catch. If you will 1 me, madam, 1 diſco- 
5 ver the whole miſtake. | 
| * Match. On that condition, l 1˙1¹ affure your par- 
I "0 
i Catch. Why, Madam, I had — that Mrs. He- 
= lena was to be here at five, and ſo I ſent word to 
Mr Merital; and Mr. Malvii coming in at that time 
(which was when your Jadythip went to the park this 
morning), I dropt a word or two about meeting a 
miſtreſs here; and fo, I ſuppoſe, he thought it was 
your ladyſhip; and fo, this afternoon he gave me a 
letter, which, I muſt own, my curioſity— 

Verm. very fine, indeed | 

La. Match. | have a thought juſt riſen, which may 
turn this accident into a very lucky ſcene of diver- 
fon, Miſtreſs Catchit, can you not change the name 
of Merital on the fuperfeription into that of Wiſe- 
more? 
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Catch. O, madam, I am dextrous at thoſe things. 

La. Match. Come in then, and TI tell you farther. 
Give me your hand, Vermilia: take my word for it, 
child, the men are very filly creatures; therefore let 
us laugh at mankind, 


And teach them, that, in ſpite of all hols ſcorn, 
Our flaves they are, and tot our ſervice born. 


"PERK A. 
SCENE, Sir Pos irivr Trar's 116. 
Lady TRAP diſcovered, and then MERITAL. 


La. Trab. Every thing is prepared ; now is the 
happy hour. I hear ſome ſteps; tis ſurely he. ww" 8 
there? my love? 

Mer. My life! my ſoul! my joy! 

La. Trap. Soft, my aunt will hear us. 

Mer. Oh, name her not. She is a perfe® antidote 


to love. Let theſe bleſſed moments be ſpent in no- 
thing but ſoft careſſes. Ch! let me breathe out my 


fond foul on thy lips, and let thine own inform 
thee what I'd ſay. It will, I know, be tender as my 
thoughts. | | 3 

La. Trap. [| Afide.] What fools men are to make 
buſtles about particular women, when they know not 


one from another in the dark? 


Mer. But ſay, my life, what method ſhall I con- 
trive for your elcape ? Conlider you are in the jaws 
of wretches, who would, for a little profit, ſee you 
miſerable ſor ever. 

La. Trab. I muſt blame my ill adviſed boldneſs, in 
truſting my ſelf alone, even with you. | fear the frail- 
ty of my own ſex, and the ſtrength of yours. 

Mer. Not infant babes can love their tender mo- 
thers with more innocence, Sure my Helena has ob- 


| ſerved nothing in my conduct to ground ſuch a ſuſ- 


picion on. But let us not trifle : go with me now; 
do not truſt your aunt ; the has cunning enough to 
deceive 4 thouſand Argos 8. 
La. Trap. Nay, you have no reaſon to aſperſe my 
Vor. I. | FE. aunt; 
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aunt ; ſhe always ſpeaks well of you, and I hate in- 
| gratitude. 

[ Here Helena entering with a candle, | over- 
hearing Lady Trap, blows it cut, retires to 
the corner of the ſcene, and lijtens. 

Mer. ' Tis the aunt herielt. What a noſe have I 
to miſtake a bunch of hemlock for a noſegay of vio- 


lets! I don't know the meaning of this; but I'll try 


how far ſhe will carry it; perhaps | may blind her 
inſpicions for the future. [ Afrde. 
Come, come, madam, contrive ſome way for an eſcape, 
or 1 ſhall make uſe of the preſent opportunity. My 
paſſion muſt be cooled. 

La. Trap. [na low tice. j I'll call my aunt, if 
vou dare attempt. 


Mer. She is here already, ZN RG Ha, ba, ha, 


did you think I did not know a fine woman from a 
green girl? Cou'd not my warm. vigorous kiſſes, in- 


orm yon that I knew on whom they were beſtowed? 
| You mult long ſince have diſcover'd my paſſion for 


| Your niece to have been a counterfeit, a covering on 
my flame for you. Be aſſured, madam, ſhe has no- 
thing agreeable to me but her fortune. Wou'd you 
manage ep 4 you might ſecure yourlelt a gallant, 
and your galtant an eſtate. 

La Trap. Cou'd [ believe you, Sir, it were an at- 
tront to my virtue. 

Mer. Ah! madam, whom did you 280 juſt now, 
when, with a languiſhing ſigh. you cried, Who's there? 
wy love ? That's not a name for a bufband, 

La. Trap. Since I am diſcovered, I will ow 

Aer. Let me kiſs away the dear word. ——Brandy 


and afſafetida, by Jupiter. (Aae. 


Ia. Trap. But will you be a man of honour ? 
Mer. | Aloud.) For ever, madam, for ever, whilſt 
taole bright eyes conquer all they behold. The devil's 
in it if this does not alarm ſomebody. [ Aide. 
La. Trap. * Sir, you will raiſe the houſe. 
Mer. [.4/ide.) 1 am ſure I never wanted relief 
more. — 


- La. Trap. Ha! I am alone, in the dark, a bad 


chamber by, if you th5u'd attempt my honour, Who 


knows 


þ 4 
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knows what the frailty of my ſex may conſent to? Or, 
if you ſhon'd force me, am I, poor weak woman, able 
to reſiſt? Ay, but then chere is law and juſtice; yet 
you may depend too fatally on my good- nature. 
Mer. Conſider, madam, you are in my power; 
remember your declaration. I had your love from 
your own dear lips. Contider well the temptation of 
ſo much beauty, the height of my offered joys, the 
time, the place, and the violence of my paſhon. 
Think on this, madam, and you can expect no other 
than that 1 ſhould this moment ſeize on all my tranl- 
orts. 

F La. Trap. If you ſhou' 22 — forgive you. 
Mer. | Louder iii] Yet, to convince you of m- 
generoſity, you are at 2 liberty. I Vill do no- 

thing without your conſcn 
La. Trap. Then to — you what a nc 1 
repoſe in your virtue, [ vow to grant whate'er you a.. 
Mer. [Very loud ] And to — you how weil 1 de- 
ſerve that confidence, I vow never to tempt your vir 
tuous ears with love again; but try, by your exan- 
ple, to reduce licentious paſſion to pure ** 100. 


SCENE XIV. 


Sir Pof. 1 be r 'em, 1 . em. 
La. Tra a! Sir-Politive's voice! 3 nor 
think all intrearies {hall avail againt my virtue, 


or that it is in the power of all mankind to make ine 
wrong the beſt, the kindeſt of huſbands. I ſwear, 1 
never will, even in thought, more than at this moment. 

Sir Pol. O! incomparable virtue! what an excel- 
lent lady have I ! Lights there, lights. 

F Servants bring lights. 

La. Trap. O! my dear, you are mott ſeaſonably 
come ; for I was hardly able to refit him. 

Sir Pof. What's your buſineſs here, Sir? 

Mer. My uſual buſineſs, Sir, cuckoldom, My 
_ is againſt your worſhip's head and your lady's 
art. | 


E 2 . Sir 
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Sir Peſ. A very pretty gentleman ! And ſo, Sir, 
you are beginning with my wife firſt ? 

Mer. Yes, Sir, the eaſiſt way to the huſband is 
through the wife. 

Sir Pof. Come away, lady wife ; come away, niece, 
Sir, there's the door: the next time I catch you here, 
I may. perhaps, teach you what it is co make a cuc- 
old of Sir Poſitive Trap. 

mY Aſſure yourſelf l' ſpeak to you no more. 

La. Trap. Ah! the monſer! 

Mer. Your monſter is gone before, madam. —So, 
whiiit | am trying to blind the aunt with a pretended - 
paition for her, the niece over-hears, and the'}! ſpeak 
to me no more There never comes any good of 
making love to an old woman. 


8 CEN E XV. 
SCENE, WiskxMokk' lodgings. 
WW {[SEMORE aleue. 


How vain is human reaſon, when philoſophy can- 
not overcome our paiſions.! when we can ſee our er- 
rors, and yet puriue them. But if to love be an er- 
ror, why ſhould great minds be the moſt ſubject to it? 
No, the firlt pair enjoyed it in their ſtate of innocence, 
whit error was unborn, 
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T; tim, Servant with a letter, 


Serv. A letter, Sir. 


WisEmMoORE reads, 

*© Aix, 
©« You who are conſcious of being ſecretly my rival, 
e in the midſt of an intimate friendſhip, will not be 
e ſarprized when | deſire chat word may be cancelled 
between us, and that you wou'd not fail me to- mor. 
© row at feven in * Park, Your injured 

% Marvin,” 


What can this mean? Ha! here's a poſtſcript. 
8 5 P. 8. 
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P. S. Your poor colouring of love for another 
woman, which you put on this morning, 

„ has confirm'd, not baffled, my fuſpicion. 


„J am certain you had no miltreſs to meet 
© at lady Matchleſs's but Vermilia.” 


Who brought this letter? uy 
Serv. A porter, Sir, who ſaid it required no anſwer. 
Miſem. What am I to think? am | in a dream? 
or was this writ in one? Sure madneſs has poſſeſſed ' 
the world, and men, like the limbs of a tainted body, 
univerſally thare the infection. What ihall I do! to 
o, is to encounter a madman, and yet | will. Some 
range circumſtances may have wrought this delu- 


ſion, which my preſence may diſſipate. And, fince 


love and jealouſy are his diſeaſes, I ought to pity him. 
who know by dreadful experience, | 
When love in an impetuous torrent flows, 
How vainly reaſon wou'd its force oppoſe ; 
Hurl'd down the ſtream, like flowers before the wind, 
She leaves to love the empire of the mind. 


ACT IV. SCENE 1. 
SCENE, Hrvrz-Parx. 
Lady MATCHLESS, VERMILIA, 4 ud. 


Lady MaTcnuiess. wy 

I AM ſure I ſaw ſome one hereabouts, who, by h:: 
1 poſture, actions, and dreſs, mult be my ſwain. 
Well, Vermilia, this ſure is the maddeſt prank— what 
will the world ſay ? W 
 _Ferm The world is a cenſorious, ill-natur'd critic, 

and I deſpiſe its cavillings. Beſides, I am now grown 
careleſs of every thing. O! my dear! it is the moſt 
valuable privilege of friendſhip to diſburthen our ſe- 
crets into one another's boſoms—lIf you knew thoſe 
of mine I am ſure you wou'd pity me. 
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SCENE I. 
To them VIISEMORE. 
La. Match. I do pity you, indeed, for ſure to be 


IWifſem:. Is to be fooliſh, mad, miſerable - To be in 
love is to be in hell. [ {dvancing from behind. 

La. Match. Do you ſpeak from experience, Sir? 
 3iſem. From fad experince - I have been in love 
fo monſtrouſly in love, that, like a bow over-bent, I 
am now relaxed into an oppolite extreme—and hear- 


tily hate your whole ſex. 


La. Mat:h. Poor Cardenio ! ha, ha, ha! be not ſo 


difcenfolate. you may yet find your Lucinda. 


IWiſem. No, the has loſt herſelf— and in 4 wil- 
derneſs. 

La. Batch. How, in a e | 

I:ifem. Ay, in that town! that worſt of wilderneſſ- 


es! where follies ſpread hike thorns; where men act 


the part of tygers, and women of crocodiles; where 
vice lords it like a lion, and virtue. that phoenix, is fo 
rarely ſeen. that ſhe is believed a fable. But theſe 
ſentiments do not pleate you, ſo pray leave me, | 
erm. Our company, ir, was your own choice. 
La. Match. and now you have raiſed our curioſi- 


ty you ſhall lay it. 


I, ſem. 1 wouid have raved the devil n and 
ſcorer won'd [ have laid him Your curiofity, Ma- 


dum. is a iort of a hydra, which not even Hercules 


can tame; ſo, dear ladies, leave me, or I hall pull off 
your ſham {ices -—— 


La \ aich. \ ou would repent it, 1 if you 


IViſem. Perhaps ſo. I believe, indeed, you ſhew 
the beſt part of you. 
La. Match. You wou'd give half your ſoul to ſee 
the belt part of me | 
WWiſem. falf-a-crown | will. The beſt fight to me 
is your back. turn ir, and away; you loſe your time, 


indeed you do What con ſuch as you, with a plain 


honeſt man like me! Go, ſeek your game: the beaus 
will 
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will begin to yawn preſently, and ſots return home 
from their debauches ; ſtrike in there, and you mike 
your fortune, at leaſt, get a dinner, which you may 
want by ſtaying here. 
La. Match. Do not be angry, dear *. for we 
are both enamorata's as well as you—nay, perhaps, I 
am ſo with yourſelf. Hang conſtancy, you know too 
much of the world to be conſtant, ſure. 

Wiſem. Tis from a knowledge of the world, Ma- 
dam, that I am conſtant. — tor | know it has no- 
thing which can pay me for the exchange. 

La. Match. Come, come, you wou'd have more 
modern notions, if yon knew that a certain woman 
of fortune has ſome kind thoughts of you; and, I 
aſſure you, I am not what 1 ſeem. 

Wiſem. Faith, Madam, ſhou'd not. Grendeur is 
to me nauſeous as a gilded pill. and fortune, as it can 
never raiſe any eſteem for the poſſeſſor, can never 
raiſe my love. My heart is no place of mercenary en- 
tertainment, nor owns more than one miſtreſs Its 
ſpacious rooms are all, all hers who flights and de- 
ſpiſes it. Yes, ſhe has abandon'd me, and I will aban- 
don myſelf to deſpair; fo, pray, leave me to it, for 
ſuch as you can have no buſineſs with the unhappy. 

La. Match Generous, worthy man! [ 4/fige. 
| Romantick nonſenſe !—1 tell you, | am a woman of 
family and fortune, perhaps, beauty too, and fo vio- 
lently enamoured of your humour, that 1 am afraid 
my lite is in your power. 

lliſem Wou'd your tongue was in my power, tho” 
J queſtion, even then, the poſhbility of ſtopping it. 1 
wonder the avatomy of a woman's tongue does not 
enable our modern philoſophers to diſcover a perpe- 
tual motion. l'o me, the Furkiſh yawl at an on- ſet, 
the Irith howl at a funeral, or the Indian exclama- 
tion at an eclipſe, are all ſoft muſic to that ſingle 
Noiſe. — - It has no likeneſs in nature, but a rattle- 
ſnake : the noiſe as odtous, and the venom as dan- 
gerous. 

La. Watch But, like a rattle- make, it gives you 
warning, and if you will front the danger, you muſt 
blame your own proweſs it you ſmart for it. 


IWiſem. 


— 2 
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IWiſem. The. ſerpent practiſes not half your wiles. 
He covers not his poiſon with the cloak of love. Like 
lawyers, you gild your deceit, and lead us to miſery, 
whilſt we imagine ourſelves purfuing happineſs. 

La. Match. Ha, ha, ha. Piqued malice ! you have 
loſt an eſtate. for want of money, and a milireſs for. 


Want of wit. 


Tiſem. Methinks, either of thoſe poſſeſſions ſhou'd. 
be maintained by juſter titles—la my opinion, the 
only title to the firſt ſhou'd be right, and to the latter, 


rierit, love, and conſtancy, 


La. Mate. Ha, ha, 1 then know, thou roman- 
tick hero, that right is a ſort of knight-errant, whom. 
we have long fince laughed out of the world. Merit 
is demerit, conſtancy dulneſs, and love an out- of- 


faſhion Saxon word, which no polite perſon under- 
ſtands — Lookee, dir, pull out your purſe to a lawyer, 


and your ſnuff box to a lady, and 1 warrant you Care 


ry your point with both. 


WWiſem. The purſe may, indeed, win the lawyer; 
but for the other, you muſt depend on chance. You. 
may as well teach us a certain method to gain that 


_ tickle, airy, imaginary miltreſs, Fortune, whole em- 
blems you are. For your favours are as blindly be- 


ſtowed, as fickle in their duration—— and, like For- 
rune, you often curſe him moſt to whom you ſeem 


5 moſt kind. 


SCENE III. 
To them, MALVIL. 


| Mato. Wiſemore and women ! my RT Ur Tray 
turned rake! Good morrow, Ned; I fee a country 


_ gentleman muſt have his morning walk. 


Wiſem. What does he mean? this coldneſs ill ſuits. 
his letter. [ 4fde.] Ay, Sir, and you are very ſea-. 
ſonably come to my aſſiſtance, or [ had been devoured. 


by two ſhe-wolves, more ravenous than any in the de- 
ſerts of America. 


Malu. Nay, ladies, it was barbarous to attack with 
odds, when even ſingly you might have vanquiſhed. 
> [Tall apart with Vermilia. 

Wiſem, 
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[Fiſem, Will you take away your companion, and 
leave us? for that gentleman and I have buſineſs. 

La. Match. Not till you agree to an aſſignation. 
Promite to meet me barefaced at ten, and I am your 
tervant. 

 Wiſem. I'll promiſe any thing to be rid of you. 


La. Match. Step atide then, and I'll give you the 


fi gnals. 


Malvil and Vermilia advance. 

Term. Indeed! fo gallant ! 

Malr. O Madam, a lady is never more agreeable 
to me than at firſt ſight; for, to my temper, a wo- 
man palls as much by frequent converſation, as en- 
joyment. 

Verm. But how are you ſure that firſt hm will be 
agreeable? . 
Malo. Why, faith! as no woman has e e- 
nough to engage my conſtancy to the laſt. ſo neither 
does any want enough to fire my deſires at firit. But, 
if thy face be potently ugly, keep it to thyſelf, and 
diſcover only thy beauties. Yon are young, 1 am 
ſure, and well - ſhaped, have a vaſt ſhare of wit, and 

a very little ſhare of modeſty. 
Vierm. Impudence! In what, pray, have I 2 
vered my want of it? 


eee 


Matv. In your pretenſion to it, child ; and, faith! 


that's better than the real poſſeſſion. What is modeſty, 


but a flaming ſword to keep mankind out of Paradiſe ? 


It is a Jack-with-a-lanthorn, that miſ-leads poor wo- 
men in their roads to happineſs. It is the contempt 
of all ſociety; lawyers call it the fign of a bad cauſe, 
ſoldiers of cowardice, courtiers of ill- breeding, and 
women—the worſt ſign of a fool. Indeed, it has, 
ſometimes made a good cloak for the beauteous, 
_ tawdry outſide of a lady's reputation. But, like other 
cloaks, it is now out of faſhion, and worn no where 
| bur in the country. 
Verm. Then to filence your impertinence at once, 
know, Sir, that I'm a woman of faſhion, rigidly vir- | 
tuous, and ſeverely modeſt. | 
Malv. A blank verſe, faith! 1 and may make a 
| figure 
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figure in a fuſtian tragedy Four fine founding words, 
and mean juſt nothing at all. 

Verm. I ſuppoſe theſe are the ſentiments of you 
modern fine gentlemen. Ihe beaus of this age, like 
the criticks, will not ſee perfections in others whic'y 
they are ſtrangers to themſelves. You confine the 
maſterly hand of nature, to the narrow bands oi your 
own conceptions. | 

Malo. Why what have we here? Seneca 8 morals 
under a maſque ! 

Verm. I hope that title will prevent your farther- 
peruſal. 

Malo. I'll tell you a way to do it. 

Jerm. O name it. EK 

Mulv. Unmaique then. If | like your face no 
better than your principles, Madam, I will i immed- 
ately take my leave of both. 5 

Verm. That's an uncertainty, bm afraid, conſider- 
ing the ſentiments you juſt now profeſſed. — Was 
— indeed, that hero 1 in love which your friend is 

re? | 
Malu. No, Faith ! I have been hero in love long 
enough. 

Verm. What woman was bleſſed with ſo faithful 
an admirer, Pray, what was you miſtreſs's name? 
 Malv. Her name was nothing. 1 was violently 
enamaoured with a conſtellation of virtues in a fine 
lady, who had not one in her whole compolition. 
3 And pray, Sir, how was you cured of your 
love? 

Malo. As children are of their fear, when they 
diſcover the bug- bear. 

La. Match. | Advancing with Wiſemore.] Well, 

you will be punctual ? 
© Verm. O, my dear, I have met with a diſcarded 
lover too, full as romantick as yours. 
þ La. Match. Say you ſo? then, I believe, theſe are 
the very two famed heroes in Don Quixote. 

 Wiſem. Shall we never loſe your prating ? 

La. Match. Promiſe not to dodge us. 

Wiſem. Not even to look after you. 

Tac 
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IL Match. Adieu then. 
MF erm. Bie, conſtancy ; ha, ha, ha 


SCENE IV. 
WISEMORE, MALVIL. 
I ſem. Well, Sir; you ſee I am come. 
Mate. And am very ſorry to ſee it too, Ned, ha, 
Ra. ba t 


IWifem. This reception, Sjr, ill agrees with your 


letter. But 'twere abſurd to expect 8 in a 
madman's behaviour. | | 


Malv. What's this? 


IWiſem, Was it, Sir, from my expreſſed adborence 
6 this civil butchery, you pitched on me as one who 
wou'd give you the reputation of a duelleſt, without 
the danger ? perhaps, you had rather met with ano- 
ther. 

Mato. That I had, induad. | 

WWiſzm. Death and the devil ! did you invite me 
here to laugh at me? 

Malv. Are you mad, or in a dream. 

IWiſem. He who draics to- day, what he writ yeſ⸗ 
terday, either dreams, or worſe. Your monſtrous jea- 
louſy, your challenge, and your preſent behaviour, 
lock like a feveriſh dream. 


Malv. Invite! jealouſy ! challenge! what do you 
mean? 


ie wi. [ Shews a letter. J Read there, then ak my 
meaning. 

Mato. [ Reads.) Ha! my letter to Merital ! vil- 
lanous jade! the has altered the name too on the ta- 

perſcription. I am abuſed, indeed! 
VMiſem. Well, Sir! 

Malu. Wiſemore, be aſſured my ſurprize 1s equal 
to yours. This letter, I did, indeed, write, but not 
to you. | 1 | | 

Wiſem. How! 


Mato. Believe me, on my honour, I did not ſend - 


it you. His name to whom I deſigned it is eraſed, 
aad Four 9 I ſuppoſe, by the perſon to 
anom 
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whom I entruſted the delivery. And, be aſſured, you | 
was not the enemy I wiſhed to meet here. 

Wiſem. What novel's this ? 

Malv. Faith! it may be a pleaſant one to you, and 
no leſs uſeful to me. But the morning is late: you 
ſhall go home, and breakfaſt at my lodgings, and, in 
the way, I will let you into the whole ſtory. 

Wiſem. Whatever it be which clears my friend 
from the imputation of ſo wild a deluſion, mult be 
agreeable to me. | 

Malv. And now we will hive « our ſwing at ſatire 
againſt the ſex. 
 Wiſem. 1 ſhall be as ſevere, as a damned poet is on 
the age. 

Mate. And, perhaps for the ſame reaſon—at leaſt 
the world will always give ſatire on women the names 
of malice and revenge—— whoever aims at it, will 
ſucceed. 


| Like a detracting courtier in diſgrace, 
The wiſe will ſay he only — a place. 


SCENE Y. 
SCENE Sir PositTive Trar's Houſe. 
HELENA alone. 


Hel. Of three depolorable evils, which ſhall 1 
chuſe? To endure the tyranny of an imperious aunt ? 
to venture on a man whoſe inconſtancy I have been 
an ocular witneſs of? or ſupport the company of a 
fool for life ? Certainly, the laſt is the leaſt terrible, 
I do now think our parents are wiſer than we are, 
and have reaſon to curb our inclinations : fince it is 
a happier lot to marry a fool with a 9908 e than 
a knave without one. 


SCENE VI. 
Sir POSITIVE, HELENA. 


Sir Pei Are you ready? Are you prepar'd? Hey? 
Hel. I am ſenſible, Sir, how * I had red 
2 my 
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my heart; and I think, neither wiſdom nor honour 
oblige me to be undutiful to you longer. 

Sir Pof. You are a wiſe girl! a very wiſe girl! 
and have conſidered doubtleis the vaſt difference be- 
tween a Baronet and a Miſter. IIa! ha! and here 


he comes, 
0 ENE VII. 
7 them, Sir APISH. 


te Pof. Sir Apiſh Simple, your humble ſervant. 
You are early. What, you have not flept a wink. 1 
did not ſleep for a week 3 was married to my 
lady. 


Sir Apiſb. Vou had a very ſtrong conſlitution then, 
Sir a7 
Sir Pof. Ay, Sir, we are a ſtrong family, an Her- 
_ eulean race! Hercules was a Frap by his mother's 
fide. Well, well, my niece there has given her con- 
| ſent, and every thing i is ready. So, take her by the 
hand — and —-— | 
Sir Apiſb. Upon my word, Sir Poſitive, I cannot 
dance a ſtep. 


Sir Pof. How! when I was as young as you, I 
cou'd have danced over the moon, and into the moon 


3 too, without a fiddle But come, I hate trifling The 


lawyer is without with the deeds, and the parſon is 
dreſt in his Ponrtificalibus. 
Sir Apiſh lhe parſon ! I ſuppoſe he is a Welch 
one, and plays on the violin, ha, ha, ha! 

Hel. I fee my couſin has been as good as her word. 

LAH. 

Sir Pof. Sir Apiih, jefling ith matrimony, 1 is play- 
ing with edged tools. 

Sir Apiſb. Matrimony ! ha, ha, ha ! Sir Poſitive 
is merry this morning. 
Sir Peſ Sir, you will put me out of humour pre- 
_ ently. 
Sir Apiſß. Sir, I have more e reaſon to be out of 
humour; for you have invited me to breakfaſt, with- 
out preparing any. 
Sir Poſ. Is not wy 2 niece prepared, Sir? 

Vor. I. F Si 
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Sir Apiſh. Sir, I am no Cannibal. | 

Sir Pof. Did not you come to marry my niece, Sir? 

Sir Api/h. Sir, I never had ſuch a thought hace 1 
was begotten. | 

Sir P:{. The man is - mad [ Staring. 

Sir apiſb. Poor Sir Poſitive! is it, his firſt fit, 

Madam ? 

Sir Psf. A dark room and clean ſtraw wou'd be of 
ſervice. 
Sir 4pi/h, Nay, nay, I have no time to mots with 
a madman : but I hope when you hear | am married 
to one of the fineſt ladies about town, it will cure 
your phrenzy ; and ſo, Sir, your humble ſervant. 
Hel. Bleſs me, Sir? what's the meaning of this? 

Sir Pe Why the meaning is that he is mad, and 
this news will make my lady mad, and that will make 
me mad: and you may be mad for a huſband, by 
what I can ſee, by the right hand of the Traps. 

Hel So. I had yeſterday two lovers; but now I 
have forſaken the one, and the other has forſoken me, 
Well, theſe men are jewels; fo far, l am ſure, they 
are jewels, that the richeſt lady has always the molt 
in her equipage. 


SCE N EK VI. The Plone. 
MALVIL, WISEMORE. © 


Malo. How! an aſſignation from Vermilia ? 

IWiſem. That's the name, the place * the hour 
ten. 

Mate. hw harlot ! | 

IWiſem. She made me paſs my word to keep it ſe- 
cret from you; but when I perceived it the ſame name 
with that in your letter, I thought myſelt obliged by 
friendſhip to diſcover it. The other tignals were a 
red cloak and a maſque. 

Malo Thou 1 beſt of friends. Ten, you 
_ ſay? it. is now within an hour of the time. Since 
you do not intend to keep your aſſignation, I will take 
it off your hand, But you may yet heap another ob- 

ligation 
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lfigation on me by your preſence ; for I am reſolved 
to expoſe her. 

Wiſe. | am to meet a ſerjeant-ar- law hard by —— 
bur will return with all poſſible expedition, and then 


ik l can be of ſervice. 


Alalv. If you return before the hour, you will find 
me at Tom's, if not here. 

Miſem. Till then farewell How am I involving 

myſelf in other mens affairs, when my own require my 

ntmoſt diligence ! What courſe thall | take? I cannot 

reſolve to leave her, and, I am ſure, ſhe has given me 


no hopes of gaining her. Yet ſhe has not ſhewn any 


real diſſike, nor will | ever imagine her inclination's 
leaning to any of thoſe fops ſhe is ſurrounded with. 


| SCENE IX. 
MERITAL, WISEMORE. 


Mer. So thoughtful, Wiſemore? What point of 
philoſophy are you diſcufling ? 

Miſem. One that has puzzled all who ever atte.ypt- 
ed it Woman, Sir, was the ſubject of my con- 
templation. 

Mer. Ha! hey ! what point of the compaſs does 
the widow turn to now ? 

IVijem. A very frozen one. Foppery. 

Mer. Let me adviſe thee, Ned, to give over your 
attack, or change your method. F or, be aſſur'd, 
widows are a ſtudy you will never be any proficient 
in, 'till you are initiated into that modern ſcience 
which the French call Le ben Aſſurance. 

 Wiſem. Ay, ay, we may allow you gentlemen of 
profeſſed gayety thoſe known turns of raillery, ſince 
they were the eſtate of your tore-fathers: there is an 
hereditary fund of little pleaſantries which the beaus 
of every age enjoy, in a continual ſucceſſion. 

Mer. Well, and I hope you will do thoſe of this 
age the juitice to contels, they do not — any 
innovation in the province of wit. 


Wiſem. Art thou ſo converted then as to > deſpite 
the tops ? 


F 2 Mer. 
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Mer. A: much as thou doſt the women, I believe, 
Ned. 

Hiem. You miſtake me. It is their follies only 1 
deſpiſe. But there, certainly, are women, whoſe 
beauty to their minds, like dreſs to their beauty, is 
rather a covering than an ornament, 

Mer. Theſe are high flights, indeed. But, tell me, 
on what do you build your hopes of the widow ? 

IWifem. On an opinion I have of her good ſenſe, 
and good nature. The firſt will prevent — favour- 

ing a fop, the latter may favour me. 

Jer. And, p.*.y, what fouadation i is your opinion 
of her good ſenſe built on? If, as you juſt now ſeem- 
ed to think, the beaus are its ſupporters—it is a very 
rotten one. 
 IWijem. No; when I ſaid ſhe inclined to foppery, 
I meant nods for her diverſion. 


Mer Hum! I believe, women very ſeldom take 9 


matrimony for a penance. 


Wiſem You draw too direct inferences from her 
conduct towards coxcombs Depend on it, they are 


mirrors, in which you can hardly diſcover the mind 1 


of a woman of ſenſe, becauſe ſhe ſeldom ſhews it them 
unmaſqued. If the be not a woman of ſenſe, I have, 
indeed, built a caſtle in the air, which every breeze of 
periumes can over-turn, 
Nier. Why, really, it ſeems to me very little elſe, 
by what I know of her ladyſhip. But you are one of 
thoſe reaſonable lovers who can live a day on a kiad 
look, a week on a ſmile. and a foir word wou'd vieual 
you for an Eaſt- India voyage. 
IViſem. I find the converſation of a friend faces 
che remembrance of buſineſs. 
Mer. Any Swing to the iſland of "Way ? 
IViſem. No, no, t& that of law. 
Mer. Succeſs attend you — why, I have been 
_ forgetful too. But fortune, I ſee, is fo kind as to 
remind nie. | 


SCENE 
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SCENE X. 
Sir APISH, MERITAL. 


Mer. Sir Apith, your humble ſervant. 

Sir 4þiſh. Dear Tom, I kits your button. 

Mer. That's a pretty ſuit of yours, Sir Apiſh, per- 
fectly gay, new, and Alamode. | 

Sir Apiſb. He, he, he! the ladies tell me I refine 
upon them. I think | have ſtudied dreſs long enough 
to know a little, and L have the good fortune to have | 
every ſuit liked better than the former. 
Mer. Why, indeed, | have remarked that, as your 
dull pretenders to wiſdom grow wiſer with their years, 
ſo your men oi gayety the older they grow, the finer 
they grow. But, come, your looks confels there 15 
more in this. The town ſays it too. 5 

Sir Apiſh. What, dear Lom? 
Mer. That you are to be married, and to a York- - 
ſhire great fortune, 8 

Sir 4þ;/h, He, he, he! I'll make yon my confident. 
in that affair. Tis true, [ had ſuch a treaty on foot, 
for the girl has ten thouſand pounds, which wou'd 
have patched up ſome breaches in my eſtate; but a 
finer lady has vouchſafed to throw a hundred into 
my lap, and fo l have e'en dropt the other. 

Mer. What, are you in actual poſſeflion? 

Sir Apiſh. Of her heart, Sir, and thall be, perhaps, 
of every thing elſe in a day or two. Ah! ſhe's a fine 
creature, Tom; the is the greateſt beauty, and tho 


greateſt wit- Pſhaw ! can't you gueſs whom | 

mean ? 

Mer. No for [ VEST no orange wench of ſuch 
a fortune. [ Afido. 


Str 11 Why, who can be all this but lady 

Matchleſs? 
Mer. Upon my word, I commend your exchange. 
Sir àApiſh, it lies in your power to do me an exquitite 
favour —and, I know, you will do any thing to ſerve : 
your friend 
Sir Abiſh. I wou'd as much as another, 8 
F. 3 Why 
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iy what a pox, does he intend to borrow money of 
me ? [ Ajide. 

Yes, yes, as I was ſaying, Tom, I wou'd do any 
thing to ſerve a friend in neceſſity; but badneſs of 
tenants, two or three ſupernumerary ſuits of laced 
cloaths, and a bad run of dice, have reduced me, 
really, to ſuch an extremity of caſh 2 

Mer. You mifapprehend me. You were this mor- 
ning, I hear, to be married to Helena? 

Sir Apiſb. And, ha, ha, ha! I mult tell it you: 
FE have been juſt now with Sir Poſitive Trap, her un- 
ele; and when he expected the performance of articles, 
1 perſuaded him he was mad, laughed at bim, and, 
with a brave front, faced him down that I knew no- 
thing of the matter. 

Mer. Lou ſhall go back then immediately, turn 
your former viſit into raillery- tho' it be a little — 
ſurd, it will paſs on the knight diſſemble a willing- 
neſs to go through affairs; Iwill be your chaplain, 
and may, perhaps, go through affairs in your place, 

Sir Apiſh. Is ſhe an acquaintance of * then? 

Mer O, ay. 

Sir Apiſb. Dear Tom, I am very glad I can oblige 
you by a reſignation, and will do to the utmoſt of my 
power; and to ſhew you, Sir, that | love to terve a 
friend, Sir, ['l] but ſtep to the next ſtreet, and be here, 
Sir, at your commands, Sir, in a moment, Sir. 
Mer. [Solus] My rencounter with the old lady, 
laſt night, ſurprized me: there mult have been ſome 
myſtery in that affair, which my diſguiſe may help me 
to unravel. Men of capricious terapers wou'd raiſe a 
hundred jealouſies on this occaſion ; but it ſhall be 
ever my ſentiments of a miſtreis, in all doubtful caſes 


That if ſhe's true, time will her truth drfcpver, 
But if ſhe's falſe, l' be as falſe a lover. 


SCENE 
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SCENE XI. 
SCENE, Lady Martciltss's Houſe. 
Lady MATCHLESS, VERMILIA. 


La. Match. Ha, ha, hai love and ſcandal are the 
beſt ſweeteners of tea. 

Verm. The beſt embitterers, you mean; but, in my 

opinion, ſcandal is the ſweeteſt of the two, and leaſt 

dangerous. 

La. Match. Love is not ſo a to our ſex 
as you imagine. It is a wartare wherein we always 
get the better, if we manage prudently ; men are 
perfect empty bullies in it; and, as a certain poet 


«© Swift to attack, and ſwift to run away.” 


Ferm. Well, but what do you intend by your aſ- 
ſignation ? 

La. Match. Only to get an excuſe for diſcarding 2 
troubleſome lover. Lookee, Vermilia, you ſhall at- 
tack him for me ; I am afraid of a diſcovery myſelf. 
If you can but bring him to terms, that is. if you can 
procure his conſent to a ſecond treaty, | thall be very 
handſomely diſengaged of mine. #5 
Vierm. You banter, ſure. But, if yon are in cam. 

I muſt adviſe you to get another proxy; for [ hear- 
tily hate mankind, and will forſwear any converſation 
with them. 

La. Match. Nay, but you ſhall force your inclina- 
tions to ſerve your friend. 

Verm. And, pray, what has cauſed this ſudden revo- 
lation in your temper, ſince, if I am not miſtaken, 
you, but yeſterday, expreſſed ſome favour for him. 

La. Match. But 1 have feund him ſuch an out-of- 
faſhion creature, that J am heartily aſhamed of him; 
beſides. I have this morning received propoſals from 
that prince of pretty fellows— Lord Formal. 

 Verm. O conſtancy ! thou art a virtue. 

La Match. It is indeed. For virtues, like flints, 


are never ganonized till after they are dead—which 
poor Co Cy has been * ago. 


0 


Verm. 
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VWerm, I am afraid it proved abortive, and died be- 
fore it was born But if it ever had being, it was moſt 
certainly feminine; and, indeed, the men have been 
to modeſt to allow all the virtues to be of our ſex. 

La. Match. O! we are extremely obliged to them; 
they have found out houſewifery to belong to us too. 
In ſhort, they throw their families and their honour 
into our care, becauſe they are unwilling to have the 
trouble of preſerving them themſelves. 

Verm. But you rally, ſure, in what you fay con- 
cerning lord Formal. 

La. Match. Fie! my dear, is a tit le ſo ludicrous a 
thing ?—Bur, come, you thall undertake my aſſigna - 
tion with Witemore. 

Herm. Were fure it wor'd give an uneaſ' y moment 

to Malvil, I wou'd; for there is nothing I wou'd ſtick 
at to be revenged-on him. 

La. Match When we refolve revenge againſt our 
lovers, thar little rogue Love fits on his throne, and 

lauguhs till he almoſt "burſts. | 


Tho' ne'er ſo bigh our rage, the rogue will 2 
Some little, tickliſh corner in the mind, 
Work himſelf in, and make the virgin kind. q 
When next before her feet her lover lies, 
All her reſentment in a moment dies. | 
Then, with a ſigh, the tender maid forgives, 
| And love's the only — that weed 


„ —_— — —— 2 


ACT = SCENE I. 
SCENE, Sir PosITIVE's Hauſe. 
Sir POSITIVE, HELENA. 


Sir PosrTIvE, 

I Say, it was your own plot, your own contrivance, 

your own ſtratagem. You threaten'd him to 
Hey and he was fool enough to believe you! 

Hel. He was wiſe enough to believe me: for I 

threaten'd no — But don't put dee 

3 ere 
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fevere aſpect, dear uncle; for, I proteſt, it makes 
you look ſo like one of the Cæſar's heads in our long 
allery. | „ | 
Sir Peſ. Very likely, there may be a reſemblance, 
indeed; for Julius Cæſar, by his great grandfather's 
wife's great grandmother, was a I'rap. 
Hel. Ha, La. ha! I am afraid we can hardly call 
him couſin. But pray, did he leave any legacy to us? 
Sir Paſ. A ſwinging legacy! abundance of honour! 
Hel. And pray what will all that honour ſell for? 
Sir Peſ. Your right honour is not to be bought 
nor obtained: it is what a man brings into the world 
with him. He is as much an upſtart who gets his own 
honour, as he who gets his own eſtate, Take it for 
a maxim, child, no one can be a great man, unleſs 
his father has been ſo before him. Your true old 
Engliſh honour, like your Engliſh oak, will not come 
to any maturity under a huffdred years. It mult be 
planted by one generation for the good of another. 
Hel. But if | wereto chuſe a huſband, I ſhou'd he 
more forward to enquire into his own merits, than 
thoſe of his anceſtors 
Sir Peſ. Ay, ay, to be ſure. You wou'd prefer one 
who is likely to leave a long retinue behind him, to 
one who has had never ſo many glorious anceltors 
before him; and be ſooner enamoured of a fine coat 
than a fine coat of arms. Hearkee, huſſy, moſt of 
theſe fine fellows are but mere ſnails, they carry their 
all upon their backs; and yet it is as difficult to keep 
our wives and daughters from the one, as our fruit 
from the other. A 
Hel. Do you think ſo, Sir? I have heard there is 
not a more dangerous place than a china ſhop : take 
care my aunt does not bring one home in a jar, and 
then you may chance to fee it pop forth its aorns on 
the top of your cabinet, os 
Sir Pof. [Aide] Ha! I muſt own, I do not like 
theſe morning rambles. | 
Hel. Lookee, Sir, I can make Ciicoveries to you; 
and ſince my aunt has falicly wccaſed me with being 
the occaſion of Sir Apith's behaviour 3 ] "_ 
| te 
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tell you out of revenge what I would never have told 
you out of love. In ſhort, my aunt has —— 
Sir Poſ How! what? 


Hel. * ſomething that will branch to matu- 


rity in leſs than a hundred years, ha, ha, ha! She has 
ſet a modern fror t upon your old tabernacle, ha, ha, 
ha !—T hear the coach ſtop this moment. Step but 
into that cloſer, and you thall hear her c her- 
ſelf.— 1 II bring her to confeſſion 

Sir Pof. [ Afide.] Hum! methinks, I grow ſuſpi- 
cious. 

Hel. Nay, nay, nay, if you * t accept the trial, 
I ſhall proclaim you dare not. 


Sir Paſ. Lookee, huſfy, if you wrong my lady, by 


the right hand of the Traps 
Hel. Any, any puniſhment. But fly, ſhe's * here. 


SCENE u. 
Lady TRAP, HELENA. 


La. Trap. I am fatigued to death.——Oh ! your 


ſervant, miſs; but, perhaps, I ought to ſay, miſtreſs ; 
your huſband may have changed your title ſince [ 


faw you. 
Hel. And your ladyſhip may have changed your 


huſband's title. But that change has been made 


long ago. 
La. Trap. What do you mean, madam ? 


Hel. Ha, ha, ha! dear annt, the world knows he 


aſe of china-ſhops, tho' Sir Poſitive does not. 
— La. Trap. You ſeem to know, madam, LI think, 
| more than is conſiſtent with your years. 

Hel. And you ſeem to practiſe, madam, more VO 
is conſiſtent with yours. The theory becomes my age 
much better than the practice does yours. 

La. Trap. Your age | marry, come up: you are 
always boaſting of that youth and beauty which you 


ave. 


Hel. That's more excuſable a to boaſt of that 


youth and beauty which we have not. 
La. Trap. I know whom you reflect on.—1 thank 
; my 


3 - 
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amy ſtars, indeed, I am no girl; and as for beauty, if 
my glaſs be allowed a judge 
Hel. A very corrupt judge: for a glaſs is ſo well- 
bred a thing, that it tells every woman ſhe is a beauty. 
O! it is the greateſt flatterer in the world to our faces; 
but the reverſe in one thing ; for it never diſparages 

us behind our backs. 

La Trap. Malapert creature! A girl is now a-days 
no ſooner out of her leading: ſtrings than ſhe ſets up 
for a toaſt. And as the girls are women before their 
time, ſo the men are children all their — * they 
will be devouring the green fruit. 

Hel. And ſure the green is preferable to the wi- 
thered, aunt. Come, come, madam, you had betrer 
make me your friend and confident ; tor, if you de- 
clare war, I ſhall be able to euliit more ſoldiers than 


you. But here's my hand; and if you will let me into 


your ſecrets, I'll give you the honour of a woman 
never to diſcloſe them. 8 


SCENE 11, 


1 oem. Sir APISH, MERITAL diſguiſed as @ 
| Parſon. 


Sir Apiſb. Lady Trap, I am your moſt obedient ; 
four miſtreſs Helena, I am everlaſtingly yours. 
La. Trap. Sir Apith, your behaviour this morn- 
ing ſtaggered us; but | am — to find you are re- 
lapſed. 8 
Sir Apiſb. He, he, he! it was all a jeſt upon my 
word; as I queſtion not but my future behaviour will 
explain to that lady. 
Fiel. It has already explained you, Sir, to me, to 
de the greateſt jeſt in nature. 
La. Trap. Sir Apith, you know too . of the 
world to regard a young lady's coyneſs: and | aſſure 
you, Sir, it is all affected; for the is ever repeating 
your name, even in her ſleep. Don't blvih, child. 
But you'll excuſe the faults of youth: ſhe will learn 
more ſenſe. 
Hel. 1 don't know whether you move my anger or 


Ls 
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my pity moſt. But for that thing there, I'd have him 
know, I ſcorn and deteſt hi | 
Sir Apiſb. L wou'd not have your ladyſhip FOLEY 
at my bride's expreſſion ; for, I'll engage, we ſhall 
hate one another with as much good breeding as any 
couple under the ſun. | 
Mer. Give me the permiſſion to lead you, madam. 
Sir Apiſh. [ Apart to Lady Trap.) ic you'd leave 
miſs a few minutes with Mr. Parſon here, I wou'd en- 
gage for his ſucceſs. —He is a noted match- maker. 
Trap. Niece, pray, be attentive to that reve- 
rend gentleman; he will convince you of your er- 
rors.— Come, Sir Apiſh, we'll take a turn in the 
dining room; Sir Pöſitive will not be long. 
5 [part to Sir Apiſh, 
22 tas ſpeeches ſpoke together.] : 
Hel. [A 75 4 uy rote faſt Pm ſure, till 1 
give him an opportunity to incak oft ; 1o P've a re- 
prieve at laſt, 


SCENE IV. 
HELENA, MERITAL. 


Hel. What, gone? —— Ha! FTI 

Mer. Be not frightned, dear madam ; for I have 
nothing of ſanctity but the maſque, [| aſſure you. 

[ Diſcovering himel/. 

Hel. I believe it; nor of any other virtue. 

Mer. Very prettily frowned.-— [| know ſome la- 
dies who have practiſed a ſmile twenty years, with- 
out becoming it fo well. But, come, we have no 
time to loſe. | 

Hel. No, to upbraid you were loſs of time, indeed; 
for the remonſtrances of an injured woman have but 
little weight with ſuch harden'd ſinners. 

Mer. Hum! the tight of a gown has not inſpired 
you, I hope: you don't intend to preach ; but if you 
do, the wedding, you know, is always before the ſer - 
mon which is one of the chief things wherein 
hanging and matrimony diſagree. [ 4/ide.. 

Hel. Mr. Merital, I lik'd your raillery well enough 
whilſt I believed you innocent. But as that gaiery * 

9 re 
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dreſs, which gives a bloom to beauty, ſhews defor- 
mity in its worſt light; ſo that mirth and humour, 
which are vaſtly amiable in the innocent, look hor- 
rid in the guilty. 

Mer. Are you really in earneſt, child ? 

Hel. That queſtion ſurprizes me, when you know 
I was witneſs to your laſt night's adventure. 

Mer. Faith, my dear, I might have been more jult- 
ly ſurprited, that you ſhould make me an ailgnation, 
and fend your aunt to keep it. 

Hel. 1 make you an aftignation ! I'll never ſez you 
more. | 

Mer. Turn, mighty 3 turn your eyes 

this way, | 
And hear at once your prieſt and lover pray. 

In vain, by frowns, you wou'd the world ſubdue,” 

For when, with all your might, you ve knit your( 

brow, | 

Your grandmother more wrinkles has thaw you. ) 
Ha, ha, ha! don't put on thoſe ſevere looks, dear 
Helena; good humour ſets off a lady” s face more 
than jewels. 8 
Hel I wiſh my looks had the power to blaſt you. 
Mer. No, no, madam, I have a fort of armour call- 

ed Common Senſe, that's frown-proof, I aſſure you. 
Your ſmiles may melt, but your frowns will never 
| Pierce it. What, to make an aſſignation with your 
own hand, then fend your annt for a proxy ? My 
 good-nature, indeed, gave it the turn of a trial, 
though ſhe was a fitter object to try my vigour than 
my conſtancy. _ [L Half ajide. 

Hel. I write to you yeſterday ? 

Mer. Why, I cannot ſay poſitively it was you ; 8 
for I begin to think myſelf in Don (Wixcte's caſe, 
and that tome wicked enchanters have tranſmogra- 
phied my Dulcinea. I'll leave it to your own judg- 
ment, whether you are not a little altered ſince you 
writ this. - | [ Sher a letter. 

Hel. Ha! the letter I copied before my aunt ! then 
I've wronged him. indeed. Unheard of baieneſs!— 
Mr. Merital. perhips my ſuſpicions have been too ill 
grounded; but tor your Feproactcs, dif—— 
Vo. I. 'G | 5 
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Mer. Nay, if there be a myſtery in it, and I am 
guilty of undeſerved reproaches, your juſtice cannot, 
jhall not pardon me, till I have atoned for it with a 
ten years ſervice. Yet impute what I have ſaid to the 
— of my love: my paſſions ſympathize with 
yours; and if one wild deluſion has poſſeſſed us, let us 
partake the equal joy of its diſcovery. 


Hel. That diſcovery is too long to be made now; 
but there is a riddlè in that letter which will ſurprize 


you. 


ſweetneſs, and, like pure gold, rife brighter from the 
flames. | . 
Hel. Well, well, you know your own terms, a ten 


years ſiege, and then 
Mer. Ah! but will not the garriſon be ſtarved in 


that long time? and [ ſhall ſhut it up with a very 


cloſe blockade. So you had belt ſurrender now on 
horourable conditions. | 


| Hel. Well, but you'll allow the garriſon to make 
a fally firſt.— —Sir Poſitive, uncle, ta, ha, ha! come 

and help me to laugh. —- The ſame worthy gentle- 

man who came alter your wite laſt night, is now come 


alter your niece. | | | 


T them, Sir POSITIVE from the claſet. 


Sir Pyf. A brave girl, a very brave girl! Why, 
why, why, what a pox do you want here, Sir? 

Hel. Bleſs me, how he ſtares ! I wonder he is not 
confined: I am afraid he will take away ſome body's 
dike. - 

Sir Paſ. I believe his intention is to give ſome bo- 


dy life ; ſuch as he oftner increaſe families than di- 
miniſh them. | 


Hel. Or perhaps the poor gentleman is an itinerant 


preacher. Did you come to preach to us, Sir? 


Mer. Do you take me for the ordinary of Bedlam, 


madam? Was [ to reaſon with you, it ſhould be by 
the doctrine of fire and faggot, 


Hel. 


Mer. Let then thoſe lovely eyes reaſſume their 


1 

1 . 
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Hel. Say you ſo? Nay then, I believe, uncle, he 
is a popiſh inquiſitor. 
Sir Pof. An inquiſitor after fortunes, I ſuppoſe, 


Ah! Sir, is not that your pious errand? You are one -— 
ol the royal ſociety of fortune-hunters? eh! 


Hel. I'll ſecure his maſquerading garb ag the 
trophies of our family. 
8 C E N E VI. 


Sir POSITIVE, MERITAL. 


Sir Pf. Well, Sir, and pray have you any preten. 
ſions to my niece? Where's your eſtate, Sir? what's 


your title, Sir? what's your coat of arms? Does your 


eſtate lie in Terr Firm, or in the ſtocks ? 

Mer. In a ſtock of affurance, Sir. My cafh is all 
braſs, and I carry it in my forhead, for fear of Pick» 
pockets. 

Sir Poſ. Are there no puardians to be cheated, no 


cuckolds to be made, but Sir Poſitive Trap? I'd have 


you know, Sir, there has not been a cuckold among. 


the Traps ſince they were a family. 


Mer. That is, Sir, I ſuppoſe, a tacic inſinuation 


that you are the firſt of your family. 
Sir Pgf. You are ignorant as well as impudent. 
The firit of my family! The whole world knows, that 


neither I, nor my father before me, have added one 


foot of land to our eſtate; and my grandfather ſmoak- 


ed his pipe in the ſame e: aſy chair that I do, 

Mer. Very lixely.-— And what then? 
Sir Peſ. What then! Why, then there's the door, 
and then I deſire you'd go out Upſtart, quotha! 
Sir Poſitive Trap an upſlart! ! had rather be called 
knave. I had rather be the firſt rogue of a good ta- 


mily, than the firſt honeit man of a bad one. 


Mer. Indeed! 
Sir Poſ. Ay, indeed; for Jo not we upbraid the 


fan whole father was hanged; whereas, many a man 


who deſerves to be hanged, - was never upbraided in 
his whole life. 
Mer. Oons! how am I jilted ! | [ Afde. 


| Lookee, Sir Poſitive, to be plain, I did come hither 
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with a deſign of inveigling your niece; but ſhe ſhall 
now die a maid for me. I impoſed on Sir Apiſh, as IL. 
wou d have done on you; but you fee | have failed: 
ſo you may !moak on in your eaſy chair, Sir Trap. 
Sir Poſ. So, io, I began to ſuſpect Sir Apith was 
in the plot; but Pm glad to find my miitake. 


SCE KE VII. | 
Sir POSITIVE, Lady TRAP. 

. Peſ. O, my dear lady, are you came | ? I have 
ſuch a dilcovery ! ſuch a rare diſcos ery ! you will to 
hug me 

La Trap. Not fo cloſe as yon do your diſcovery, 

my dear. But where s Helena ? 

Sir Pf. He, he, he, rogue! conjuror! My lady's 
a conjurer ! why, 'tis about her I am going to dif- 
cover, But where's the baronet ? 

La. Trap. He waits below with his chaplain. . 

Sir Po. His chaplain ! ha, ha, ha! 'tis a rogue in 
the chaplain's habit ; the wild young avs that has 
Haunted my niece FA long. CE 

La. Trap. How! 

Sir Pof. Ay, and he is ſtole of without his dif. 
guiſe, which the girl has fecured as a * of her 
victory. 

La. Trap. Cheated! ruin'd! undone! 

Sir Poſ. Ha! what? 

La. Trap. She is gone, ſhe is loſt - without there 
ſhe's gone, I ſay, and we are cheated. 

Sir Po. How, by the right hand of the Traps! 

La. Trap. By the wrong head of the Traps. I 
thought what your diſcovery wou'd be. Where's 
Sir Apiin? [T2 a ſervant entering. 
Serv. Gone ont with his chaplain, and another 
gentleman, madam. 

La. Trap. Purſue them, ourfue them, 

Sir Pof. Get down my broad ſword and banda- 

liers, and Sir Gregory's blunderbuſs. F ly, fly. 


IF 
SCENE 
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SCENE VIII. 
SCENE, The Piazza. 
MALVIL, meetin; CATCH IT maſqued. 


ale. So, I find ſhe's exact to her aſſignation.— 
Well encountred, madam: what, I ſuppoſe I am not 
the game you look for. O thou perfidious, falle, dil- 
ſembling woman Nay, do not offer to ſtir, tor von 
are betrayed, and by all the powers of love you've 
wrong'd, I will e: :poſe you. Cee, unmaſque, un: 
maſque this initant, or—— 

Caich. funmaſq: ing. ] [ proteil you are very rude. 
Mr Malvil; I wou'd nut be ſeen here for the world. 

Mai: Ha! now I thank my ſtars, indeed. Thou 
vile intriguer, forge ſome lie to excuſe thyſelf in an 
infant, or it ſhall be thy laſt, . . 

Catch, O lud you will frighten me into fits. 
lv, Come, confeſs how you came here? by what 
means Gia Wilemore get my letter? Conftets all; and 
if L find ron faultering i in one fyllable, PI cram it 
don your throat with my ſw ord. 

Cath. O lad! 1Ii— — 1 

Jule, What, you belied 1 in all 5 3 : 
you belied her, 1 ſay ? 

Catch, O! O!] but will you j pardon me then ? 

Nlalv. Speak the truth, I wid pardon you; but it 
ever diſcover the leaſt falſehood in what vou now 
tell me, if you had a thouſand lives you thou” d forfeit 
chem. 

Cate. Why then, indeed, it was all ſalſe: ſhe ne- 
ver ſaid a kind thing of Mr. Merital in her life——— | 
and—and, ſo, when you gave me the letter, I ſuſpected 
what it was, and ſo I carried it to my miltreſs. and 
Lady Match]:is being by, ſhe took it, and ſealed, 
and ſent it to Mr. — and fo, my Lady and ſhe went 
into the park this morning; and Lady Matchleſs made 
an appointment in her name, and wou'd have had her 
kept it, and ſue wou'd not —and ſo I was ſent. 

_ Mato, And how !— * did the devil tempt you 
to belie her to me? | 

_ Cares, O lud! Sir, it was not the devil, indeed 
45-4 5 
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but you had often teaz-d and promiſed me, if I wow'd 
diſcover your rival; and, heaven knows, you have 
none in the world. | 
Male. But on what embaſſy was you ſent hither ? 
Catch. Here's a lettter which, I believe, will tell 
you. But pray don't keep me, for we are all very 
_ buſy; my lady Matchleſs is to be married in a day or 
two to my lord Formal. 
Malo, flow! to my lord Formal? 
Catch.” Yes, Sir. 
Malo. Well, tell her yon delivered the letter as 
you was ordered. Don't mention a word of me. | 
Be truſty now, and ['1] forgive the paſt g 
Catch, I will, indeed, Sir. O lud! I ſhall not 
recover it this week. 


SCENE IX. 


MALVIL, WISEMORE. 


Mato. Wiſemore, moſt opportunely arrived. I find 


you are more concerned in this aſſignation than * 
iwagined, as this will explain to you. 


Womens takes the ls lter, and reads. 


* Fein, 

© You will be ſurprized at the news of ſo ſudden 
©« conqueſt; but, 1 hope, that ſurprize will be an 
agreeable one, when you know it is over a woman 
„% of a conſiderable fortune: and if ſeven thouſand 
a year can make me as acceptable to Mr, Wiſemore 
* as his virtue renders him lovely to me, I ſhall meet 
with a favourable anſwer; for which the meſſenger 
who brings you this will attend, an hour after the 
delivery. Yours till then, Ix cosxITA. 


„P. S. I 1m glad I can inform you, that my rival 
* is this day to be married to another,” 


How received you this letter? 

Malo. From the very perſon who convey'd you 
mine. 

Wiſem. O Malvil I find myſelf concerned, indeed, 
and, 1 fear, fatally. 


Malv. 
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Mato. | am ſorry to be the meſſenger of ill news 
but I jult now heard your miſtreſs is carrying on 
a treaty with one of the greateſt coxcombs in town. 

IViſem. There is but owe way, and I muſt beg your 
immediate aſſiſtance. I have contrived a ſtratagem 
to convince her of the mercenary views of her pre- 
tended admirers. 

Malv. But do you draw any of your fears from 
that letter? For I have very good reaſon to believe 
it came from Lady Matchleſs. 

Wiſem. Impotlible! 

Malv. I am confident it did. 

IVifem. By heav'n, thou haſt revived a ſpark of 
hope. 

Malv. And lovers muſt nurſe up feeble, infant 
hopes till they grow big, and ripen into certain joys. 
M˖iſem. I will do ſo: for I have always looked on 
love as on a ſea, whoſe latitude no one ever diſcover- 
ed; and therefore, 


Like mariners, without the compaſs toſt, 
We may be near our Run. when we en it loſt. 


N 8 C E NEX. 
SCENE Lady MaTcaless's Houſe, 


Lady MATCHLESS, Lord FORMAL, Sir 
APISH, VERMILIA, and RATFLE. 


La. Match. I hope the ſincerity which I have diſ- 
covered in your lordilip's paſſion, and the glorious 
character your bear in the world, will excuſe my ealy 

nſent. 

I. Form. 1 wou'd not be ſo ill. bred as to bluſh; 
but your ladyſhip's compliments have really raiſed an 
inordinate fluſhing in my cheeks. 

Verm Why, my dear, this will be a ſurprize to 
to the town, indeed. 

Rattle. I'ma ſure it is no a ecable one to m 

wi Carts 
Why, widow, FR you intend to leave me in the lurch? 

Sir Apiſh. And me in the lurch too, madam? 1 
aſſure you, I have refuſed a great fortune on your 

account. 
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account. Has your ladyſhip forgot your declaration 


_ yeſterday ? 

La Match. Yeſterday! O unpolite! are you fo 
_ converſant in the beau: monde, and don't know that 
women, like quickſilver, are never fixed till they are 
dead: ? \J 


Ratile. Agad, they are more like gold, I thick; 


for they are never fixed but by drols. [+ ide. ; 


SCENE XI. 

7 521m, MERITAL, HELENA. 
Hel. Dear couſin Matchleſs! 1 
La. Match. My dear, this is very kind ; being . 55 


lier wich me than my __ ation, is A double 


vour. 
Mer. It may be called a double favour, madam, 


for you are partly obliged for it to your humble ſer -- 


vant. 
La. Match. How's this. Helena ? : 
Hel. I don't know, couſin; I was weary of my 
old guardian, I think, and fo 1 choſe a new one. 
_ #Ter. Yes, madam, and we preferred the church 
to the chancery, to ſave expences. 


La. Match. O, it was a moiſt commendable pru- 


dence. So you are married. -—- Well, give you joy, 
good people. — But, methinks, you ſhou'd not have 
C a 4 

made your guardian your heir. [Te Helena.) No 


_ wife perſon ever ſuffered an.heir to be truſtee to his 


own eitate. 
Mer. Not till at years of diferetion, m madam; and, 
I'm ture, the men {thou'd be that when they marry * 
La Match, And the women too, or they never 


Will. 


Hel Why ſo, couſin? 


La. Match. Becauſe it 1s prob: ible they may ſoon 


after run mad. You ſee, my lord, 1 have not the. 
higheſt notions of a married ſtate; therefore, you may 
be ſenſible how high an opinion I muſt entertain of 
your merit, which can perſuade me to it. 
Mer Do you intend to follow our example, Lady 
Matchleſs? 

Nalile. 


1 
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Rattle. 1 can bear no longer. Lookee, my lord, 
if matrimony be your play, fighting mult be your 
prologue. [. part to lord Formal, 

L. Form. He, he, he ! Mr. Rattle, fighting is ye 
commonly the epilogue to that play. 

Rattle. Damn your joke, Sir, either walk ont with 
me, or IL tha!l uſe you ill. [ part. 
L. Form Then you will ſhew your ill- brecdtug, 
and give me an opportunity of diſplaying my gall. n- 
try, by ſacrificing the affront to the preſence of the 
ladies. 
Mer. Fie, fie, gentlemen, let us have no quarrels, 
ray... 
od Rattle. 'Sdeath ! Sir, but we will; [ ſhall not re- 

fign my mictreſs, Sir. 

Sir 4pi/h. Nor I neither; ind ſo, madam, if you 
don't ſtand to your promiic, 1 hope you'll give me 
leave to ſue you for it. 

I Match. I have told you already<that a lady's 
promiſe is an inject which naturally dies almoit as 
ſoon as it is born. 


8 E E NE XI. 
To them, WISEMURE in a Serjeaut's gown, bis hat 


over bis ears. 


Wiſem. Pray, which is the Lady \atchleſs ? 

La. Match. Have you any bulineſs with me, Sir? 

J. Form. This matt be a very ill-yred gentleman, 
or he wou'd not come before ſo much good company 


with his hat oa. [id. 
Miſem. It concerns an affair, madam, which will 
be toon fo publick. that 1 may declare it openly. 


There is one Mr. }owun {tatchlets, who, being heir at 
law to your ladyihip's e hutband, intends to pro- 
| Tecute his right, which, us his council, out of a par- 
ticular regard to your ladechip, I ſhall farther let — 
know, I am perſuaded we hall make good and, 'in 
afraid, it will touch you very ſenſibly. 

La. Match. My couſin john Matchleſs heir at Jaw 
to Sir William! 1 wou'd not have you be under any 


appre- 


| title is not always a proof. 
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apprehenſion 'on my account, good Sir; I am afraid 
he has a better right to Bedlam than my eſtate. 
Mer Be not concerned, madam ; a declaration of 


Verm. 2 We condot you heartily, my dear, on 
Hel. : this bad news. 

Le Match, Ladies, I thank you for your kind 
concern ʒ hut do aſſure you, it gives me none. 

Fijem. Lam ſenſible you will find your error; my 
_ Clerk will be here immediately with the ejedment 

L. Form. 1 perceive the reaſon of her oy 4" 8 
haſte to be married. [Hue 

La. Match; What can this mean ! I know my 15 16 
to be ſecure: it muſt be ſome trumped up cheat; and | 
I'll try to divert the chagrin of my friends by a trial | 
of my lovers, whom, I already know, I ſhall fend 'ÞS5 
guilty. [Aide Well, as moſt misfortunes bring 
their allay with — ſo this diſpute of my eſtate will 
give me an opportuuity to diſtinguith the ſincerity of 
2 lover. L L:oks on Formal. 
I. Farm. He. he, heit has always been my good 
fortune to conduce to the entertainment of the ladies, 
and | find your ladyſhip has a molt inexauſtible vein 
of raillery, | | 

La. Match. Raillery. my lord! 

I. Form. Ah! madam, it were an unpardonable 
vanity in me to eſteem it otherwiſe. It wou'd be con- 
trary to all the rules of good -manners for me to offer 
myſelf up at the ſhrine of your beauty Ah! tis a 
facrifice worthy a higher title than mine. Indeed, I 
have ſome thoughts of purchaſing, which when I do, 

J ſhall throw myſelf at your feet in raptures; but till 
then, I am, with the greateſt diſtance, madam, your 
Jadyſhip's moſt obſequious humble ſervant. 
Rattle. Why, indeed, I think all raillery is unſea- 
ſonable on ſo ſerious an occaſion ; therefore, to drop. 
the jeſt, dear widow, | do aſſure you, all that has 
Paſſed between us has been mere gallantry ; for I have 
been long ſince engaged to a widow lady in the city. 
Sir Atiſb And to ſhew you. madam, that no flights 
from you can leſſen my affection, I do intirely relins 
uiſh all pretenſions to any promiſe whatſoever. 
1 * n SCENE 
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' SCENE XI. 
To them, MALVIL. 


Malv. Where's, where's my injured miſtreſs"? 


where's Vermilia ? O, ſee at your feet the molt miſe · 
rable of mankind. 


Verm. What mean you, Sir? 

Nate. Think not I wou'd extenuate; no, I come 
to blazon out my crimes, to paint them in the utmoſt 
calt of horror, to court, not fly the ſeverity of juſtice; 
for death's to me a bleſſing. Ah ! my friend's blood 
cries out for vengeance on me; and jealouſy, rage, 
wadneſs, and falſe honour, ſtand ready witneſſes a- 


gainſt me. [Zo Vermilia.] Of you, madam, I am 


to beg a pardon for your wronged innocence Keg bo 
Lady Match.] But to you I have a harder taſk ; 
implore it, ſor having deprived you of the belt of 


lovers, whoſe dying ſighs were loaded with your name. 


—Yes, the laſt words your Wiſemore uttered, were 
to implore eternal bleſſings on you; your Wiſemore, 
whom this raſh, this fatal hand has flain. 


[ Lady Matchleſs Andi into the arms of Vermilia, 
Mer. Help, help! ſhe faints ! 


Hel. A glaſs of water, the hartſhorn l 


Rattle. Ruſtick's dead then, hey? Poor Ruſtick! 


Verin. How do you, dear? 


E A 


burſt: and did he-bleſs me with his lateſt breath? he 


ſhould have curſed me rather, for I alone am guilty. 


Oh! I have wildly played away his life. — Then, take 
my fortune all, tince he is gone, to reward whoſe me. 
rit J only valued riches. But now farewel content, 


pms happineſs, and all the ſweets of life, —['ll 


udy to be miſerable. 
Wiſem. O never, never; be bleſſed as love and life 


and happineſs can make you — be bleſſed as I am 

now. [ Diſcovering himſelf, and running ts ber. 
La. Match. And art thou then my Wiſemore ? 

[ After a long pauſe. 


Musen. And do I live to hear you call me yours? 
O my heart's Joy my everlaſting bliſs ! 


La. 
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La. Match. And can you generouſly forgive? _ 
Miſem. O name it not, but ſwear you never will 
_ revoke what you have ſaid. 

La. Match. O, would I had worlds to give thee; 
for all the happinefs I can beſtow is nothing to the 
merit of your love 

Wiſem. My heart o'erflows with raptures. Oh! 
my tender love, now do I live, indeed 

Mer. Why, after theſe high flights, Ned, I am 

afraid wiſhing you joy will be too low a phraſe. 

IWiſem. Dear Merital, I thank yon.—But here am 
I eternally:indebted ; for I ſhall always attribute my 

happineis (next to this lady) ta your friendſhip. 
| [ To Malvil. 

Malr. Be aſſured it gives me an equa] latisfaQtion, 
as if 1 had procured my own. | 
Mer. | have known two friends embrace juſt before 

cutting of throats; but I believe you are the firſt 
who ever embraced after it. 


; 


Rattle. Formal. [ [Sheepiſhly. 
L. Form. By my title, I am — amazed | 
Sir Apiſh. We are all bit, agad ! [ Afide. 


Mer. Come, Harry, put the beſt face you can on 
the matter; tho' 1 know you have a little chagrin in 
your heart. As for his lordſhip, the lady may be 

a widow again before he gets his title. And my 
friend Sir Apiſh has refuſed A very fine lady this 

morning before. 

Sir Apiſb. Yes, I had two ſtrings to my bow; 
both golden ones, agad ! and both cracked. 

Verm. Dear Matchleſs, this ſudden revolution of 
your fortune has ſo amazed me, that I can hardly re- 
cover myſelf to congratulate you on it. 

La. Match. Well, but I hope you will not ſee your 
friend embarked on a ſecond voyage, and heſitate at 
undertaking the firſt. 

Verm. If I were ſure my voyage wou'd be as ſhort 
as yours has been; but matrimony is too turbulent a 

ſea to be ventured on in ſo light a veſſel as every lit- 
tle blaſt can overſet. 

Malv. Madam, when Mrs. Catchit has diſcovered 
the whole affair to vou as the has done to me, I doubt 
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not but your good - nature will ſeal my 2 ſince 
exceſs oft love cauſed the oikence, | 

La. Match. Nay, we mult all — 

Mer. 

* F All, all. 

Verm. Well, to avoid ſo much importunity. and to 
ſnew you the power of a prevalent example In hopes of 
future amendment, Mr. Malvil, here—take my hand. 

Maly. O my faireſt, ſofteſt, I have no words to 
expreſs my gratitude, or my love. 

I'erm. Pray, let them both be dan then; 
for we have had ſo many raptures already, they muſt 
be but a dull repetftion. 

L. Form. When it is in vain ts {trive againſt the 
ſtream, all well-bred men fail with it. LAſide. 
Ladies, I beg leave to preſume to advance with my 
compliments of congratulation on this glorious occa- 
ſion. I muit own your ladythip's choice has ſome- 
thing novel in it; but, by the ſanction of ſo great an 
authority, [ don't queſtion, but it may be reconciled 
with the rules of conſummate good-breeding. 

Sir Apiſb. I am always his lordſhip's ſecond, La- 
dies, I heartily wiſh you joy, upon my word. 

Rattle. And ſo do I, widow.— This fellow will be 
poitoned before the honey-moon's out. Ade. 


SCENE be laſt. 


Sir POSITIVE TRAP, Lady TRAP, Lady MATCH- 
LESS, Lord FORMAL, VERMILIA, "HELENA, | 
WISEMORE, MALVIL, MERITAL, RAT- 
TLE, Si, APISH SIMPLE. 


Sir Pof. O couſin, I am undone, and ruined ! The 
Traps are abuſed, diſgraced, diſhonoured ! 
La. Match. What's the f matter, Sir Poſitive? 
Sir Peſ. I am undone, my niece is loſt and ruined, 
Hel. | had been fo, Sir, but for the interpofition 
of a worthy gentleman here. 
Mer. It is, indeed, my happy fate to be 
Sir Poſ. Is it to? is it ſo? and, I believe, this will 
be your happy fate. e nting to his neck. 
She is an heireſs, and von are guilty of felony, and 
Vor. I. r. H n 
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ſhall be hanged, with the whole company, your a. 


bettors. 
L. Form. This gentleman mult have had a barba A- 
rous education. [LAlide. 


Mer. Lookee, madam, as you expect that W hs 
paſſed between us thall be kept ſecret—[ T9 Lads Trap. 

J. 2 Trav. [To Mer ] I underſtand you --—— Si: 
Poſitive, be appealed, and leave this matter to me. 

Sir Peſ. | am calm. 

La. Match, My confin, $S! „ is ai to 2 gen · 
tleman of honour, and one who, I doubt not, loves 
her.-— E, your reſentment, you will call your con- 
duct, not kers, into queltion. 

Sir Pef Then you have been her adviſer, [ ſuppoſe. 

La. Patch. If I have, coutin. you cannot be angry, 
f ſince it is an advice | am like to follow myſelf. 

4 Sir Pæſ. Why, what, are you going to be married "NF 
| again! 
6 IWiſem. Sir Poſitive, I hope ſhortly to be your re- 
ö lation. 
; Sir Poſ. That's more than I do, Sir, till I know 
vour name and family. 
i liem. You ſhall both, Sir. My name is Wiſemore, 
þ Sir Peſ. Wiſemore! Wiſemore! why, it is a good 
ö pame — but l thought that family had been extinct. 
Well. couſin, I am glad to lee you have not mar- 
** a ſnuff box. 
1 I. Match. To perfect the good humour of the 
| 


Tn nagar 


company, and fince dinner is not yet ready, I'll en- 
tertain you with a ſong, which was ſent me by an 
unknown hand. Is Mr. Hemhem there? Sir, if you 
will oblige us, Gentlemen and ladies, pirate to ſit. { 


$ © N G 
= Wo 
Ve nymphs of Britain, to whoſe exes - 
The world ſubmits the glorious prize 
Of beauty to be due; 
Ah! guard it with aſſiduous care, 
Let neither flattery enſnare, 
Nor wealth your hearts ſubdue. 
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: IT, 
Old Eromio's rauk'd among the beaus, 
Young Cynthio ſolitary goes, 
Ugheeded by the fair! 
Aſk you then what this preference gives? 
Six Flanders mares the former drives, 
The latter but a pair. 


III. 
Let meaner things be bought and ſold, 


But beauty never truck d ter gold; 


' Ye fair, your value prove: 
And ſince the world's a price tao low, 


Like Heaven, your ecſtalles beitow; 


On conſtancy and love. 


iy, 


But (till, ye generous minds, beware, 


Since hypocrites to heaven there wie 
And to the beauteous too : 
Do not tco ealily confide, 


Let every lover well be try'd, 


And well reward the true. 


' The COMPANY ad:arce. 


Fiſem. The ſong is not withcut a moral. And 
now, ladies, I think myſelf bound to a ſolemn recan- 
tation of every ſlan der I have thrown upon your ſex : 


for 1 am convinced, that our complaints againſt you 


flow generally (if not always) more from our waut cf 
merit than your want of jullice, 


$-+ 


For when vain fools or fops your hearts purſue, 
To iuch the charming prize is never due, 


But when the men of ſenſe their paſſions prove, 
You ſeldom fail rewarding em with love: 


Juſtly on them the fair their hearts beſtow 
ince they, alone, the worth of virtue knc 


— 
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nen 
Spoken by Miſs ROBINSON, jun. 


UR author, full of ſorrow, and repentance, 
Hat ſeut me here, to —_— his ſentence, 
* ot tremendous criticis in the 
Ii ls on tis firft «ffence in FN $ 
He 3 gad] how terrible his caſe is! 
Fer my part, J ar frighten'd by your faces. 
Think on his youth it is his firſt ear: 
e may in time, perhaps, —atinement pay, 
If but repriev'd this execution-day— 
HMethinks E fome elder critick rife, - 
nd darting furious juſtice from his eyes, 
Cry, © Zend, what means the brat? why all this 
Ls: 
" What are his youth and promiſes to us? 
For. ſhou'd we from ſeverity refrain, 
le ſoon fhou'd have the coxcomb here again. 
And, brethers, ſuch examples may invite 
HA thouſand other ſenſeleſs rogues ta write !” 
From you then—ye teupets— he hepes defence : 
Tou'll not condemn _ — er his want of ſenſe— 
I hat, new you'll ſay, I warrant, with a ſneer, 
** He's choſe tea young an | udbamgitn my dear!” 
Det boaſt not { for if my own ſirength I know} 
am à match ſufcient fur a beau! | 
Laſtly, to you, ye charmers, he applies, 
ior in your lex der baſams mercy les, 
Fs certain as deſtructiun in youu eyes. 
Jet but that lovely circle of the fair 
Their approbation, by their ſmiles declare, 
Ter lt the criticks damn bim they dare. 
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CEO WE OE 
Firſt Acted in 1929. 
| Non aliter, quam qui adyerſs vix Flamine Lembnm 
Remigiis ſubigit. VIS g. Georg. 


Iadignor quidquam reprehendi, non quia craſs? 


Compoſitum, illepidè ve putetur, fed quia Nobis. 3 
| Hor, Art. Poet. » 


PROLOG UR 


Written by Mr. RALPH, and Spoken by Mr. 
GIFFARD. 


UMOUR and wit, in cad paliter age, 
Triumphant, rear'd the trophies of the flage : 

But only farce, and ſhew, will now go down, 
And HaxLEQuin's the darling of the town, 
WII I' has reſign'd its old pretence to quit, 
And beaux appear, where critics us'd te „it. 
BuTTon himſelf. provek'd at wit's decline, 
Now lets his houſe. and ſwears he'll burn his fign. 
Ah! ſhou'd all others that on wit depend, 
Like him, protok'd ; like him, their dealings end; 
Our Theatres might take th' example too, - 
And Players flare themſelves —- as Authors * 

But, if the gay, the courtly world, diſdain 
To hear the Muſes and their ſons complain; 
Each injur'd Bard ſhall to this refuge fly, 
And find that comfort, which the Great deny : 
_ Shall frequently employ this infant ſtage, 
And boldly aim to wake a dreaming age. 
The comic muſe, in ſmiles ſeverely gay, | 
Shall fer at vice, and laugh Hts crimes AWAY. 4 
The voice of ſorrow pine in tragic lays, 
And claim your tears, as the ſincereſt praiſe. 

Merit, like Indian gems, is rarely found ; 
Obſcure, *tis ſullied with the common ground: 
But when it blazes in the world's broad eye, 
All own the charms, they paſs d unheeded by. 
Be you the firft t explore the latent prize, 
And raiſe its value, as its beauties riſe. 
Cenvince that town, which boaſts its better breeding, 
That riches -— are not all that you exceed in. 
Merit, wherever found. is ſtill the ſame, 
And this our ſtage may be the road to fame. 
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ACT Lk SCRUM + 


SCE N E, An Antichamber in Sir Avarice | 
PzvanT's Howe. 


| Lady LUCY PEDANT, Lady GRAVELY. 


Lady Lucy, entering in a paſſion, followed by the Lady 
. GRAVELY., 


10 more of your lectures, dear fiſter. Mut 1 
be fatigu'd every morning, with an odious re- 
petition of fulſome, dull, antiquated maxims, 

extracted from old philoſophers and divines, who no 

more practiſed what they wrote, than you practiſe 
what you read? Sure, never woman had ſuch a time 
on't !—Between a huſband mad with avarice, a fon- 

_ in-law mad with learning, a niece mad with love— 

and a fifter —— | 


L. Gra. Ay, what am1? I'd be glad to bow what 
I am. 
L Tao - The world knows what you are 

. my How, madam !——the world knows no- 
thing of me. 

IL. Lacy. It ſays, it fs; it talks of you very 
freely, child. Firſt, that you are not ſo young as you 
would ſeem; nor ſo handſome, or good, as you do 
feem ; that your actions are as much ditguiſed by 
your words, as your ſkin by paint; that the virtue in 
pour mouth, no more proceeds from the purity of 


your 
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| your heart, than the colour in your cheeks does from 

4 the purity of your blood. 

L. Cra. Very fine, indeed! 

L. Lucy. That your ard ency to reprove the weeks, 

is too often rank envy ; that you are not angry with 
the deformitics of the rind. but the beauties of che 
perſon : for it is notorious. that you never ſpoke weil 
of a handſome woman. nor ill of an ugly one. 

L. Gra Impudent feandal ! 

IL. Luv, That you rail at the diverſions of 1 
town, for fever] reaſons; but the love of goodneſs 
has nothing to do with any. Aflemblies, becaule you 

are very little regarded in them; operas, becauſe you 
| have no ear; plays, becauſe you have no taſte; balls, 
becauſe you can't dance: and, laſtly that you went 
to church twice a-day. a whole year and half, becauſe 
vou was in love with the parſon; ha, ha, ha! 

L. Gra. As ill as that malicious ſmile becomes you, 

| ara glad you put it on: for it convinces me, that 
what you have ſaid is purely your own ſuggeſtion, 
which I know how to deipiſe. Or, perhaps, you call 
a ſet of flirts, the world: by ſuch a world, I would 
always be ſpoken ill of : the flander of ſome people, 
is as great a recommendation, as the praiſe of others. 
For one is as much hated by the diſſolute world, on 
the ſcore of virtue, as by the good, on that of vice, 

Siflew our malicious invectives againſt me, reflect 
on yourſelf only: I abhor the motive, and 1 ſcorn 
the effect. 

I. Lucy. Nay, but how ungenerous is this ! when 
you have often told me, that to put one in mind of 
faults, is the trueſt ſign of friendſhip; and that fin» 
cerity in private ſhould give no more pain, than flat- 

tery in public, pleature. - 

I. Gra. And yet (methinks) you could not bear 
plain-dealing juſt now. But I'm glad that your laſt 

| hint has awakened me to a perfect ſenſe of my duty; 

therefore, filter, ſince we are in private, I'll tell you 
what the world ſays of you. — In the firſt place, 
then, it ſays, that you are both younger and hand- 
ſomer than you ſeem 


L. Eucy. Nay, this 1 is fattery, my dear! 
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La. Gra. No indeed. my dear! for, that folly and 
affectation have diſyuiled you all over with an air of 
dotage and deformity, 

L. Lucy. This carries an air of fincerity——thank 
you, my dear. 

L. Gra. That admiration is the greateſt pleaſure, 
and to obtain it the whole buſinets ot your life; but 
that the ways yon take to it are fo prepoſterous, one 
would be almoſt perſuaded, you aimed rather at con- 
tempt: for the actions of an infant ſeem the patterns 
of your conduct. When you are in the play houſe, 
vou ſeem to think yourſelf on the ſtage; and when 
you are at church, I ihould ſwear you thought your- 
telt in the play- houſe, did I not know you never think 
at all. In every circle you engroſs the whole con- 
verſation, where you fay a thoutand hilly things, and 
laugh at them all; by both which the world is always 
convinced, that you have very fine teeth, and very 
bad ſenſe. | 

L. Lucy. Well, I will convince you, for I muſt 
laugh at that; ha, ha, ha | 
: be. Gre. That you are not reſtrain'd from unlawful 
pleaſures by the love of virtue, but variety; and that 
Four huſband is not ſafe from having no rival, but 
from having a great many; for your heart is like a 
coffee-houſe, where the beaus friſk in and out, one 
after another; and you are as little the worſe fog thera 
as the other is the better; for one lover, like one 
poiſon, is your antidote againlt another. 

L. Lucy. Ha, ha, ha! I like your compariſon of 
love and poiſon, for I hate them both alike, | 

L. Gra. And yet you are in love, and have been 
in love a long while. 

L. Lucy. Dear foul, tell me who the happy crea- 
ture is, tor I'm ſure he'll thiak himſelf fo. 

L. Gra. That I queſtion not; for I mean yourſelf, 

L. Lucy. Ha, ha, ha! and Im ſure you like my 
taſte. 

L. Gra. In ſhort, to end my character, the wad 
gives you the honour of being the moſt finiſh'd co- 

quet in town. 
L. Lacy. And I believe it is as little news to * 
at 
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that you have that of leading the vaſt, grave, ſotemn 
body of prudes: ſo let us he friends ſince, like 
the fiery partizans of ſtate, we aim only at the ſame 
thing, by ſeveral ways: their aim is a place at court 
—ours is this, my dear ſiſter ! 

I. Gra, (Now would my arms were fire: brands— 
I would embrare you then with better will. ) [ _ 


SCENE Ii. 
To them, Young PEDAN T: 


T. Ped. Hey-day! what, is it cuſtomary here for 
you women to kiſs one another i It intimates the men 
to be ſcarce, or backward, in my opinion. 

L. Lucy. And ſo, taking advantage of the dearth 
of gallants, you are come to town to be enrolled in 
the number, | 

Y. Ped. May I be expelled the univerſity that PUG 
if your women want fools till I turn one to pleaſe 
them, they ſhall want them till their fools turn 
| ſcholars like me, or til! they themſelves turn Pene- 
lopes, that is { breviter } till the world's turn'd toply 
turvy. 

L. Lacy. Or, till fuch illiterate pedants as you turn 
fine gentlemen. 

Y. Ped. — mother-in-law ? ——You are 2 
woman. LScornſully. 

L. Lacy. You are a coxcomb. 

T. Ped. 1 rejoice in the irony. To be called cox- 
comb by a woman is as ſure a ſign of ſenſ to be 
called rogue by a courtier is of honeſty. 5 e 

L. Gra. You ſhould except your relations, nephew; 
and truly, for the generality of women, I am much of 
your opinion. 

Y. Ped. Are you? then you are a woman of ſenſe, 
aunt; a very great honour to your ſex. 

L. Lucy. Did you ever hear ſo conceited, ignorant 
a wretch ! 

T. Ped. Ignorant te madam, that I have 
revolv'd more volumes, than you have done pages ; 
I might ſay lines. More ſenſe. bas gone in at theſe 
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L. Lucy. Than will ever come out at that _— 
I believe. — Ha, ha, hat 

T. Ped. What do you laugh at? I conld convince 
you, that what you ſaid then was only falſe wit. 
Look ye, mother, when you have been converiant 
with the Greek poets, you'll make better jeſts. 

L. Lucy. And when you have convers'd with a 


French dancing-maſter. you'll niake a better figure; 


till when, you had bell converſe with yourle!t, CR | 
ſiſter. 


Y. Ped. Sooner than converſe with tas, miy | be 


oblig'd to communicate with a drunken, idle, ilite- 


rate ſoph: a creature, of ali, my avertion. 


SCENE II. 
Sir AVARICE PEDAXT, ard Youns PED ANT. 


Sir Av. How now, fon! what puts you in this 


_ paſſion? I never knew any thing got by being in a 


paſſion. 


. Ped. Sir, with your peace, 1 am not in a paſ- 
ſion ; I have read too much phitolophy, to have my 


pallions irritated by women. 


Sir Av. You ſeem, indeed, to have read a great: 
deal; for you faid ſeveral things laſt night beyond 
my underltanding : but I deftire you would give me 
ſome account of your improvement in that way which 
I recommended to you at your going to the vniver- 


my; U mean that uſeful part of learning, the arts of. 


getfing money: [ hope your tutor has, according to 
my orders, inſlill'd into you a toler able inſight into 
ſtock- Jjobbing. 1 hope to ſce you make u dure at 
Garaway's, boy, 

r. Pe. Sir, he has inſtructed me in a much nobler 
ſcience -— Logick—— I have ret ail that has been 
wiitten on that ſubjeet, from the time of Ariſtotle to 
that great and learned modern, Burgerſdicius; truly, | 
almoſt a cart-load of books. 

Sir iv. Have they taught you tae art to get a 

cart-load of moncy ? 

J. Ped. They have taught me the art of getting 
knowledge, Logfek is in ſcarning. what tne compals 

Vor. 4 1 06th 
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is in navigation. It is the guide by which our rea- 
ſon ſteers in the purſuit of true philoſophy. ' 5 
Sir Y. Did ever mortal man hear the like ! —— 

Have I been at this expence to breed my fon a philo- 


topher ? I tremble at the name? it brings the thought 


of poverty into my mind. Why, do you think if your 
old philoſophers were alive, any one would ſpeak to 
them. any one wou'd pay their bills! Ah! theſe 
univerſicies are fit for nothing but to debauch the 


jriuactles of youry men ; to poiſon their minds with 


1omwmic notions of knowled: ge and virtue: what 
oh 1 expelt, but that phitoſophy thould teach you 


to gran! turo a priſon; or poetry, to ly into one !— 


Well. | 1! thew you the world where you will ſee 
tw riches are the only titles to reſpect; and that 
car ning is hot the way to get riches. There are men 
who can draw for the ſum of a hundred thouſand 
pounds. who can hardly tpel: it. 


Y. Ped. Sir, you were pleas'd to ſend for me to 


town in an impetuous manner. Two days have paſs'd 
ſince my arrival, I would therefore importune you to 
declare to me the reaſons of your meſſage. 


$;- /o That is my intention, and you will find 
by it how nicely I calculate, You know my loſſes in 


the South-ſea had funk my fortune to ſo low an ebb, 
that from having been offered, ay, and courted, to 


accept a wile of quality (my preſent lady) I fell ſo Jow | 


to have wy Prop »0tals of marriage between you and 
the daughter vi a certain citigen, rejected; tho' her 
fortune was net equal to that of my wife. For | muſt 
tell you, that a thoufand a year is all you can expect 
from we, wao might have left vou ten. 

Fed. And is to me as deſirable a gift. 


Principics, Hut I have hit on a way to double that 
ſim. in thort, | intend to marry you to your coutin 
Þbellaria, 1 oiterve her, the night of your arrival, 
at lupper, loos ranch at yon, though you were then 
10 gh, and] ju or your journey: my brother ſent her 
Lither to prevent her Marrying a ger.tizman in the 
country oi a ſnall fortune. Now, III take care you 
1. all hare ſuſfictcat opportunities together: and I 

 q'72 tion 


ir A. | ain ſorry to hear you have no better 
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queſtion not but to compaſs the affair; by which [ 
gain juſt ten thouſand pound clear, for her fortune i is 
twenty. 

Y. Ped. Sir, I defire to deliver my reaſons oppo- 
nent to this match; they are two: firit, to the thing, 


_ matrimony. Secondly, to the perſon, who is wy 


couſin german. 
Sir Av. Now, Sir, I deſire to deliver mine. L 


have but one, and that is very ſhort. If you retuſe, 
I'll difinherit you. 


Euter a SERVANT. 


Sins. Sir, here's a gentleman who calls himfelt 
Wilding, at the. door. 


Sir du. Shew him in. Son, you will conlider of 


what I have told yon. 


FT. Ped. Yes, I will confider, but ihall nevec end 
a reply to ſo ſubſtantial, prevalent, and convincing 
an — | 


SCENE IV. 
To them, Sir HARRY WILDING. 
Sir Har. Is not your name, Sir, Sir Avarice Pe- 


_ dant? 


Sir Av. At your ſervice, Sir. 


Sir Har. Then, Sir, 1 ara your very humble ſer- 
vant. 


Sir A4. I don't know you, 8 5 
Sir Har. Don't you, Sir = then, *t tis probable, 


by reading this letter, you will FROW r mere than you | 


do now. 


Sir to. [Reads |] 
„Dear Ba OTHER, 


** The bearer is my very good friend, Sic Harry 
© Wilding; he comes to town to introduce his eldelt 
« ſon to Bellaria. The young man, I'm told, has 4 
«© great character for ſobriety, and I know his fortune 
« equal to my demands, I fear her old lover will 
find her out, unleſs prevented by an immediat2 


match. Get every thing ready as quack as poſſible; 
[ 


2 * ] will 
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J will be in town ſoon ; 'till when, be particularly 
civil to Sir Harry and his fon. [de. Ay with 
a pox to them !] N 


„ Your humble ſervant, 
and affe ctionate brother, 
„ Gro. Propan r. 


"To Sir Harry.] Sir, your very humble ſervant. My 
brother here informs me of your propoſals; I preſume, 
dir, [ know your fon. 

Sir Har. | am ſurprized at that, Sir, for he has no 
dequaintance but with books. Alas, Sir, he —— 
day and night! 

Sir Av. May I aſs what he ſtudies, Sir? | 

vir Har Law, Sir; he has follow'd it fo cloſe 
thele ſix years, that he has h: ardly had time to write 
even to —me, (unleſs when he wants necefſaries.) But 
I cannot convince you better than by one of his bills 
let me ſee—ay, here—here it is !—here's a bill—— 
ſhall ſee the rogue a judge —This bill, Sir, is only 
for one quarter. 

For law-books, col. 

Fifty pounds worth of law-books read in one quarter 
of a year. ——] ſhall ſee the rogue a judge. 

Item. For paper, pens, ink, — pencils, pen- 
Knives, 101. | 

For fire and candles, $1. 

You ſee, he reads all night. | 

Paid a woman to bruih books, 1 1. 

For places in Weſtminiter- tall, 5 J. 

For coaches thither, at s. per time, 12 l. 

For night gown, Ms, caps, phyfic— 

Sir Av. Hold, hold, pray; it's enough in con- 
ſcience. 

Sir Har. In ſhort, the whole bill amounts to two 
| hundred and ſeventy-five pounds, for the neceſſaries 
of ſtudy only. I (hall ſee the rogue a judge. 

Sir zv. But (methiuks) there is one article a little 
extraordinary: how comes it that your fon pays four 
thillings for a coach to We {min ter, when tour law- 
vers go thither for ene? 


Sir 


„ STC > Gate 
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Sir Har. Ay! why, that's a queſtion, now, that 


has been aſk'd me ſeveral times; heart! I believe j ou 


are all envious of my boy. If he pays four times as 
much, he carries four times as much law, and that, 
I think, is an anſwer. 

Sir Av. | wonder, Sir Harry, a gentleman of your 
plent'ful fortune, thou!d breed your eldelt {on to the 
Jaw, 

Sir Mar. Oh, Sir! I 1 give vou a very good 1 rea - 
ſon fer that —My father was a lawyer, and he got 
un eſtate. It was my misfortune to be bred a gentle: 
man. My father kept me in the country till] was, 
three and twenty, and my wiie has kept me there 
ever ſince; for except when | brought my fon to the 
Temple, and this pre:ent journey, 2 was twen- 
ty miles from home. 

"Sir Av. It was your: misfortuae to be bred a gen- 
dleman, Sir Harry! 

Sir Har, Ay, Sir; but i always reſolved to breed 
my ſcn to the law; 1 determin'd it before he was 
born; and I don't queſtion but to ſee him a judge.— 

I am impatient till I find him out; fo lam your 
humble ſervant. You may expect me at dinner. 

Sir Hv. That's kind, however. — You ſee, ſor, 
we have but a ſhort time to execut2 our project in; 
and it we are not expeditious, the Nock will be fold 
to another purchaſer. I am obliged to go into the 
city on buſineſs: after dinner l will introduce vou 
Lo my neces. In the mean time, think on ſome fine 
ipecchcs, fome high compliments: for in dealing with | 
women (contrary to all other merchandize} the way 
to get them cheap, is to cry them up as much be- 
youd their value as pollible, 

Y. Ped. So the matter is reduced to this, © Either 
to be married or dilinkerited,” I'll accept the prior; 
ſor, if I am diſinherited, I hall never get my eſtate 
again; but, if lam married, (pews identially) I may 
get rid ol "wy wife. 


1 3 SCENT 
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SCENE V. St. Jaurs“ Park. 
VALENTINE ond VEROMIL. 


"ol. This was an agreeable ſurprize. indeed! for 


of al men, my Veromil is he whom I moſt wiſhed, 


dut lea expetted to meet. 


Ver. My wiſnes, Valentine, were equal to yours, 
hut iny expectations greater; for | was told the town 


and all its pleaſures, had long engroſſed the heart of 
my Valentine. Nor has my information been falſe, 


I find. Thele cloaths ! theſe looks ! theſe airs! give 


me retſon to wonder how I recollected my metamor- 
photed friend. 


. Why, faith! Tam a little changed fince thoſe 


| happy times, when after a day fpent in ſtudy, we us'd 
to regale at night, and communicate our diſcoveries 
in knowledge over a pint cf bad port. While, poor 
creatures ! we were ſtrangers to the greateſt, plea- 
fanteſt part of 2 — 

Ver What? 0 

Val Woman, dear Charles, woman ; a ſort of 
 Eooks prohibited at the univerſity, becauſe your grave 
Dons don't underſtand them. But what yu of the 
world has poſſets'd you theſe years? 


Fer. The firſt twelvemonth after I left the univer- 


ty. | remained in the courtry with my father, (you 


had not then forgot to correſpond with me.) | then 


made the tour of France and Italy. I intended to 


vifit Germany: but. on my return to Paris, | there 


received the news of my father's death! 
Ver. Sdenth! he did not deſerve the name.— Nay, 
Jam no ſtranger to your misfortunes. Sure, Nature 


was as blind when the gave him ſuch a fon, as For- 


tune. when ſhe robbed you of your birth-right. 
Ver Valentine, | charge thee, on thy friendſhip, 
net to reflect on that memory which ſhall be ever 


ſacred to my breaſt. Who knows what arts my bro- 


ther may have uſed Nay, I have reaſon to believe 
my actions abroad were miſrepreſented. I muſt have 
fallen by a double deceit. He mult have colour'd 

my innocence with the face of vice, and cover'd his 


own 


W 


joy. 
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own notorious vices under the appearance of inno- 
_ 
al. Hell in its own ſhape reward him for it. 
: er. Heaven forgive him. I hope I can. 
al. But tell me, (tho' 1 dread to aſk) he did not, 


pe not, difinherit you of all ! 


Ver. All in his power. My mother's fortune fell 
to me, he could not hinder it. And, Oh! my friend ! 
I could with that ſmall competency outvie my bro- 
ther's happineſs, had I not, with my fortune, loſt a 
jewel dear to me as my foul—yet here I forget even 
that. To hold, to embrace ſo dear a * effaces 


every care 


Val I ſtill have been your debtor : tis your ſupe- 
rior genius to oblige ; my utmoſt efforts will be ſtill 


pour due. 


Ver. Let us then ſacrifice this day to mirth and 


Val. With all my heart. 
4 er. Is not that Wilding juſt come into the Mall ? 
"al. | am ſure he is alter'd fince you faw him. I 


wonder his dreſs, indeed, did not prevent your knows 


ing him. | 
Ver. No; it is by his dreſs I do know him, for I 


ſaw him in the very fame at Paris. He remembers 


me too, I perceive. Mr. Wilding, your humble ſer- 
vant. 


S C E NE VL. 
WIL DING, VE ROMIL, VALENTINE. 


Wild Ha my dear Veromil a thouſand welcomes 
to England. When left you that delicious * 


aris! 7 
vr. Soon after you left it. 

Wild. | thought you intended for Vines. But l 
am glad that we enjoy you fo much ſooner. For 1 
ſuppoſe you are now come to town for good? 

Val. Nay, he ſhall not eſcape us again. 

Ver. My inclinations would bid me ſpend my whole 
life with my Valentine: but neceſſity confines our 
happineſs to this day. . 

a * 


K 
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Va. This day! 

Fer. To-morrow night I am to meet a ſriend at 
Dover, to embark for France. I am glad we met ſo 
oon; for every hour I am with you, tho” it ſeems a 
moment, is worth an age. 

1:14. You are ſoon weary of your country, Mr. 
Veromil, which ycu long'd to ſce ſo much when we 
were at Paris. 

Ver. Misfortnnes have made it diſagreeable. 

Wi id. Come, come, I fee the bottom of this: there 
is 4 mitlreſs in the caſe. 

Lal. To France for a miſtreſs! 

Il. Ay, or what do all our hne gent lemen there? 

Val. Learn to pleaſe an Engliſh one. It wouid be 
more rational in a Frenchman to come abroad tor a 
dancing. maſter, than in an Engliſhman to go abroad 
ay a miſtreſs. | 

er. However you'll allow a lover to Be partial; 
_ mult excuſe me if | think France has now the 
fineſt woman in the univerſe. But to end your ainaze- 
ment, ſhe is our country-woman 
id. And has ſome deviliſh coquet led you a dance 
to Paris? Never ſtir after her; it ſhe does not re- 
turn within teu weeks, I'll be bound to fetch 
her. 

I'al. Who can this great uncelebrated beauty be ? 

Jer. Oh! Valentine! fhe is one, whoſe charms 
wo: ld delude ſtoiciſm into love: the luſcious dreams 
of amorous boys ne'er rais'd ideas of ſo fine a form, 
nor man of ſenſe e'er wiſh'd a virtue in his miſtreſs's 
mind which ſhe has not. That modeity ! that fweet- 
nels! that virtue ! 

171d. Her name, her name? 

I'al. Rer fortune, her fortune? 

er. I know, gentlemen, you who have liv'd fo 
much in the gay world, will be ſurprized to hear me 
talk fo ſerioully on this affair. But be aſſured, my 
whole happineſs is in the breait of one woman. 

Wild. | own myſelf ſurprited: but our friend here 
can hardly be fo, for he is to-morrow to be happy 
with one woman. - 

Fer. 
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i'er, How ! 
can't appear in publick, after it's known that he is 
to be married, but every one who wants a wife will 
rally him out of envy. 


Wild. Ay,——and every one was has a wiſe, out 
of pity. 


Val. 'Sdzath! I'll ke married to- -morrow, and 2- 


way mto the conntry the next morning. 

/7ild Oh! the conntry is valtiy pleaſant during 
the honey-moon; groves and mountains give one 
charming ideas in the ſpring of matrimony. I ſup- 
poſe we {hall have vou in town again in the winter: 
at leaſt, you'll be fo obliging te ſend your wife up. 
A huſband would be as publick ſpirited a man, if he 
did not run away with his wife, as he who buys a fine 
picture and hangs it up in his houſe, for the benefit 
of all comers. But robbing the publick of a fine 
woman, is barbarous; and he who buries his wife, is 
as great a miſer as he who buries his gold. 

Jer. The publick may thank themſelves; for no 
man would do either, had not the world affixed ſhame 
to the ſounds of poverty and cuckoldom. 

Val. You mention the name, as if there was ſome- 


| thing frightful in it: one would imagine you had 


liv'd in the firſt age and infancy of cuckoldom. 


Cuſtom alters every thing. A pair of horns (perhaps) 
once ſeem'd as odd an ornament for the head, as a 
perriwig : but now they are both equally in faſhion, 


and a man is no more ſtar 'd at for the one than for 
wy” other. 


I 2 every cuckold had a ſtatue before his door, e- 
rected at the publick expence. 

Val. Then the city of London would have as many 
Rarnes in it, as the city of Rome had. 

Wild. The ladies are oblig'd to you for your opi- 
nion. 


Val. J think fo.” What i is yours, pray? 


Wild. Mine! that the poets ought to be hanged 


for every compliment they have made them. 
Fer. Hey-day ! 
1771. 


I-al. Wilt thou never have done with it ? A man 


%% Nay, I rather think cuckoldom is an V4 nour, 
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Jil. For that they have not ſaid half enough in 
their favour — Ah! Charles there are women in 
the world [ Hugs Veromil. 

Jer. Bravo! women! 9 

Hild. Doſt thou think I confine my narrow thoughts 
to one we man? No; my heart is already in the pot- 
ſe ion of five hundred, and there 1 is enough tor five 
hundred more. 

Val. Why, thou haſt more women in thy heart, 
than the grand Turk has in his feragho. 

IWild. Ay, and it I have not finzr women — 
'Sdeath! well recollected. Valentine, [ mult wait on 
one of your aunts to an aus tion this morning. 
DE, er. Nay, dear honeit reprobate, let us dine toge - 

Cr. | | 

Mild. Jam engaged at the ſame place. 

Vat. Veromil, if you pleaſe, I'll introduce you, 
Perhaps you will be entertained with as merry a mix- 
ture of characters as you have ſeen. There is (to 
give you a ſhort Dramatis Perſomæ) my worthy uncle, 
whoſe whole life and converſation runs on that one 
topick, Gain. His fon, whom | believe you remem - 
ber at the univerſity, who is ſince, with much labour 
and without any genius, improved to be a learned 
blockhead. | 
Ver. I gueſs his perfections by the dawnings I ob- 
ſerv'd in him. His learning adorns his genius, as the 
colouring of a great painter would the features of a 
bad one. 

Mild. Or the colouring of ſome ladies do the 
_ vrinkles of their faces. 

Val. Then I have two aunts as oppokite | in the! * 
inclinations, as two oppoſite points of the globe: and 
I believe as warm in them as the centre. | 

Hild. and point to the ſame centre too, or I'm 
miitaken. 

Val. Laſtly, two young ladics, ore of whom is as 
romantically in love as yourſelt, and whom, perhaps, 
when you have ſeen, yon will not allow the tineit 
woman in the world to be in France. 

Ver. I defy the danger. Beſides, I deſire we may 


have 
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have the afternoon to ourſelves. I declare againſ all 
cards and partics whatſoever. 

Val. I'll ſecond your reſiſtance : for I know we 
ſhall be atk'U; and they will be as difficultly refus'd 
too as a ſtarving author, who begs your ſubſcription 
to his next miſcellany; and you will get much the 
fame by both compliances, a great deal of nonſenſe 
and 1mpertinence for your money-——tor he who 
plays at Quadrille without being let into the ſecret, 
as ſurely loſes, as he would at Newmarket. 

Mild. Ay, but then he is let ſometimes into much 
more charming ſecrets. 

al. Faith! very rarely! — Many have ſucceeded 
'by the contrary practice, which is the reaſon why 
ſharpers have been ſo often happy in their favours, 
Your ſucceſs would be more forwarded by winning 
five hundred, than by loſing five thouſand. 

Wild. Why, faith! on a ſecond. * 1 
begin to be of your opinion. 


For gratitude may to ſome women TY 
But money, powerful . charms them all. 


Kern SCENE-L 
SCEN E, Wome" chambers in the Temple. 
| PinceT alone. 


* 18 a fine thing to have a clear conſcience: but 
| T a clear purſe, and a loaded conſcience, is the 
devil. To have been a rogue, in order to be a gen- 
tleman, and then reduced to be a ſervant again ! —— 
What, refuſe paying my annuity the ſecond half year, 
and bid diſcover [I it dare! [ Shews a letter] Diſ- 
cover if [ dare! you ſhall repent that, my dear brc- 
ther rogue: for ſince I can't live like a gentleman by 
my roguery, ['ll e'en tell the truth, and ſtand in the 

pillory like one, by my honeſty. [Kein g.] So, 
the duns 3 well, L can ſay truly, my miller is 
not 
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not at home now — but if he were, it would be the 
tame _ [ Ancexing harder, 


SCENF I. 
Sir HARRY WILDING, PINCET. 


Pin. Hey-day! this is ſome ſcrivener, or dun of 
authority. 

Sir Har. Here, you, ſirrah, odor s your maiter ? 

Pin. I do not Know, Sir. 

Sir Har. What, is not he at home? 

Pex. No, Sir. 

Sir Har, And when do you expect him home? 

Pin, I can't tell. 
| Sir Har. I warrant, gone to Weſtminſter —— A 

diligent rogue—whea did your maſter go out? 

Pin. | don't know. (What ſtrange fellow is this?) 

Sir Har. | Afrde.] | warrant before this raſcal was 
up. — Come, firrah, ſhow me your maſter's library, 

Pin. His library, Sir ? 

Sir Har. His library, Sir, his ſludy, his books. 

Pin. My maſter has no books, Sir. 

Sir lar. Show me his books, or III crack your 
Kull for you, Sir. | 

Pin. Sir, he has no books. What would you have 
with my matter, Sir? 

Sir Har, What's this? [Taking 10 a byzk,) Ro- 
cheſter's poems? What does he do with poems? 
but 'tis better to ſpend an hour ſo, than in a tavern, 
— What book is this !—Plays what does he read 
plays too ?— Hark ye, firrah, ſhow me where your 
maſter keeps his law-books. 1 
Piu. Sir, he has no law- books: what ſhould he do 
with law- books! 

Sir Har. Il tell you, villain! | 

Geer to ſerihe him. { RKnoekings 
) here he comes, 11! meet my dear boy, 


= dein 
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SCENE III. 
To ther, TAYLOR. 


Tal. Mr. Pincet, is your maſter within? I have 
brought my bill. 

Pin. You muſt come another time. 

Tayl. Another time! Sir. I muſt ſpeak with hias | 
now. I have been put off this twelve-month, I can 

Ray no longer. 

Sir Har Give me your bill, 

Tayl. Will you pay it, Sir? 
Sir Har. Perhaps I will, Sir. 

Tayl. Here it is, Sir. | 15 
Sir Har. Agad! it's a good long one. © For 
a ſuit of a lac'd cloaths made your honour laſt Vi- 
„ chaelmas was two years, forty prune. —— WHAT, 

do your Templars wear lac'd cloaths? 

Tayl.. Do they? ha, ha, ha! wou'd they pay'd for 
them too. We have gentlemen here, Sir, who dreſs 
as finely as any beaus of them all. 

Pin. And pay as finely too, I believe to your ſor- 
row. —_F/77 

Sir Har. * A ſuit of black velvet, twenty three 

* Adad, the rogue is "mc 


SCENE IV. 


Te 1 thew, MILLINER, PERRIWIGMAKER, 
SHOEMAKER, HOSIER. 


Mill. Mr. Pincet, is | yous maſter within ? 

Pin. No, no, no, 70 muſt all come another 
time. 

Per. Sir, we ſhall not come de time; we a- 


greed to come all in a body; and unleſs we are paid, 
we ſhall take other methods. __ [Rnocking. 


Sir Har, Hell and the devil! what have we here! 


[Staring as in the greateſt confuſion. 
Pin. [Without.] He is not at home. 


Trickſy. I tell you he is, and I will fee him. 


c 


Vor. I. 


SCENE 
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SCENE V. 


To then, Mrs. TRICKSY. 4. ſhe is crofi ing the fage | 


Sir HARRY takes held on her. 


Sir Har. Hark ye, Madam, are you acquainted : 
with my ſon ? 
Tric. Nor none of the ſcrubs that dong to you, 


fellow, I hope. 


Sir Har. The gentleman who owns theſe cham- 


bers, Madam, is my ſon. 


Tric. Sir, you are an impudent coxcomb ; the 


' Ueman who owns theſe chambers has no ſuch dirty 


relations. 


Sir Har. Very fine, very fine ! I ſee it now. My 


ſon is an extravagant rake, and I am impoſed upon. 
But I'll be reveng'd on theſe fop-makers at leaſt. 


Per. Sir, I will have my money. 
Sir Har. I'll Pay You, Sir, with a VENSeance. 


Dogs ! villains ! whores ! 


9 | [ Beats them out, and returns, 
SCENE VI. 
Sir HARRY alone. 
A rogue! a rogue! is this his ſtudying law ? —— 


2 Oh! here's his ſtrong box, we'll ſee what's in thee 
however. [ Breaks it open. 2 this? [ Reads. 


« Dr. Buxxx, 


l will meet you in the balcony at the Old play 
«© houſe this evening at tixx Dumps is gone into the 
„country I chuſe rather to ſee you abroad than at 


I ſear, have given 
«+ Nothing can eq 
love for you. 


e cuckold reaſon for ſuſpicion. 
my . for him, but my 


„ my own houſe: F ſome things, lately happen'd, 


" Yours, affe&ionately, 
-. 08 J. G. 3” 


on! the devil! the devil !——Law !—ay, ay, he 
has ſtudied law with a vengeance, [ ſhall have _ 
_ ſuffer 
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fuiſer the law, inſtead of practiſing it. I'll demolitty | 
vour fopperies for you, raſcal.— Dear Bunny, [ Loo. 
en the letter.] 1 thall fee the rogue —_ 


se E N E VII. An antichamber in Sir AvAkler 


PzpanT's houſe. 


Lat LUCY, Leah GRAVELY, BELLARIA, 
© CLARISSA. 


L Lowe. Ha, ha, ba And have you the a ſſur · 
ance to own yourſelf in love, in an age, w chen 't's as- 
immodeſt to love before marriage, as tis untathion.- 1 

Able to love after it ? 1 
Bell. And when the merit of ie I do love is 
much more a rarity than either. Lis only when we 
fix our affections unworthily, that they are blame- 
able; but where virtue, ſenſe, reputation, worth, love 

and conſtancy meet in a wan, the milireſs who is a- 
ſham'd of her paſſion muſt have a foul too mean to- 
diſtinguiſh them. 

> os Grave. What will the * of this age 
come to ? 

L. Lucy. What will the nupidity of it come to 

L. Grave. A young woman to declare openly the. 
toves a man! 

L. Lucy. A. young woman to declare openly fh: | 
loves one man only! Your wit and beauty, Bellaria, 4 
were intended to inſlave mankind. Your eyes ſhou!d 1 
firſt conquer the world, and then weep, like Aleza:- | 
der's, for more worlds to conquer. 

Bell. I rather think he ſhould have wept for thoſe q 
he had conquered. He had no more title to ſacrifice | 
the lives of men to his ambition, than a woman has | 
their eaſe. And J aſſure you, Madam, had my eye; 
that power you ſpeak, I would only defend my own # 
by them, which is the only warrantable uſe of power | 
in both ſexes. 

L. Lacy, Well, for a woman, who has ſeen ſo much 
of the world, you talk very ſtrangely. 

L Gra. It is to her town education, to her ſeeing 
the world, as you call it, that the owes theie immodett 
thoughts; had her father cor ſin'd her in the couatry, Ri 
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as her uncle did, and as I advis'd him, ſhe would have 
ſcorn'd fellows as much as 1 do. 
el [| hope, Madam, I ſhall never give any of my 
friends reaſon to regret my education. | 
I. Gra. Yes, Madam, I do regret it;: — I am 
ſorry I have a relation who has no more virtue, than 
to love a man. | 
8 Bel My father commanded me, Madam, to love 
IL. Cra. Yes, but your uncle has commanded you 
Bel. It is not in my power to obey him, nor am I 
obliged to it. I defy you to ſay, | ever gave ei cou- 
ragement to any other; or to him, before I had my 
father's leave, his command. He introduced him to 
me, and bid me think of him as my huſband. I o- 
bey'd with difficulty, till I diſcovered ſuch worth, 
tach virtues in his ſoul, that the reception which I at 
_ tirſt gave him ont of duty, | afterwards gave him out 
of love. I plac'd the dear image in my heart; and 
vou, or all the world, ſhall never tear it thence, or 
plant another's there. Ek 
L. Gra Did you ever hear ſuch a wretch! I could 
«almoſt cry to hear her. ee 
L. Lacy. | can't help laughing at her; ha, ha, ha! 
L. Gra. Madam! Madam ! more gravity would 
become you. 8 : 
J. Lucy. More gaiety would become you, dear niece, 
| Bel. I find, aunts, it's impoſſible to pleaſe you 
both, and 1 am afraid it will be difficult for me to 
pleaſe either ; for indeed, lady Gravely, I ſhall never 
come up to your gravity ; nor I believe lady Lucy, 
to your gaizty. 
L. Lucy. Dear creature ! you will alter your opi- 
nion, when you have the liberty to go to plays and 
aflenbli:s. ” 
L. Gra. Plays! and afſemblies ! ſend her to church, 
Bel. | dare venture to both—l ſhall nev-r reach 
that ſublime way of thinking, which im pures dulneſs to 
that, or levity to this. —And 11 you will give me leave 
to be free, I think, lady Grave!ly may go more to the 
one, and lady Lucy ought to go more to the other. 
| SCENE 


% 
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SCENE VIII. 
To them, SERVANT. 


Serv. Ladies, Mr. Valentine, Mr. We and . 
another gentleman are below. 
L. Lucy. Shew them up. 
L. Gra. I'll not be ſeen. 
L. Lucy. Nay, lady Gravely. 
I. Gra. I don't like fuch company 
have ſome buſineſs in my chamber. 


SCENE KX. 


VALENTINE, WIL DING, VEROMIL, La; 
LUCY, BELLARIA, CLARISSA. 


Vat. Ladies, your humble fervant. I beg the ho- 
nour of introducing a ſriend of mine — Lady Lucy, - 
Mrs. Bellaria. | [They ſalute. 

Bel. Oh, heav'ns ! [ Aide; 
L Lucy. Was there much company in the Fark ? 
Mild. All the world, but yourſelves; I wonder 
you could reſiſt the W of ſo fine a day, lady 
1 
& 3 Oh! never be ſarpriz'd at me, but when 
vou ſee me walking; for I am the molt lazy creature 
in the world. I would not have walk'd to my coach - 
this morning, to have been empreſs of the univerſe. 
Oh ! I adore the eaſtern way of travelling on men': 
ſhoulders : but walking is fo vulgar an exerciſe, * 
wonder people of quality give into it. 
Val. It has only the recommendatidn of being 
wholſame and innocent. 

L. Lucy. Great recommendations truly, to ſome an- N 
tiquated prude, ſome poor - ſpirited animal, who bt 
proud of an innocent face. 

: Wild. That is a face, which never does the behold- 
ers any harm. 
wy — Unleſs it frightens 8 ha, ha! 
Wild. Some women are innocent from their want 
of beauty, as ſome men are from their want of cou- 
rage. 3 i 
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L. Lucy. True. We ſhould all be 3 if we 
had power. 
Fg You will be too late for the auction, lady 
ucy 
I. Iacy The other lady has diſappointed us, fo 3. 
ſhall not go. But I have bought a picture ſince 
I ſaw you, which if you don't admire, as much as [ | 
do, I ſhall not admire your judgment. i 
Mild. If I do not admire it, he ſay I do, and that 5 
— ſaine thing. 


SCENE X. 


VALENTINE, CLARISSA, VEROMIL, 
BELLARIA. 


Val. You look very ill to day, Clariſſa. 
Clar. You were not obliged to tell me ſo, methinks. 
Val. Freedom in a huſband, is 
Ca. Impertinen:e — ſtay till you have the title. 
Val. A day will give it me. 
. Perhaps not. This troubleſome, impertinent 
freedom, makes me believe you not ſo near your hap- 
ineſs. + 
i Val. Madam! Madam! this turbulency of tem- 

r, makes me fear I am too near my miſery. 

Cla. I don't underſtand you. 

Val. I fear you are more difficult to be underſtood 
than I am. Stay till 1 have a title! — He who 
marries a woman, or pays for an eſtate before he is 
apprized of their real value. will find it then too late 
to lament. The purchaſer, indeed, may ſell his e- 
Rate to another, with loſs; but the huſband, like a 
loaded aſs, mult drag on the heavy burthen, till death 
alone relieves him. 


Cla. Intolerable inſolence lll never ſee you 


more. 
Val. Pardon me, Bellaria, I muſt follow her. 
To make the quarrel irreconcileable. Aae. 


SCENE 
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SCENE IXI. 
VEROMIL, BELLARIA. 


[VzrxomIL and BELLARIA, who had flocd this 
while ſilent, rujh into ene another's arms. 


Jer. My Bellaria! 
Bel. Are you—can vou be my Veromil ? | 
Ver. Let this fond kiſs confirm me to be Veromil, 
and yours. 

Bel. And this embrace, which pulls you to my heart, 
aſſure you, that I know } hold my Veromil: for none 
but him theſe arms ſhould e'er encircle. 

Ver. My dear, my tender love? 

Bel. Oh! tell me what ſtrange, what unexpected 
chance, has brought us once again together. 

Ver. A chance ſo ſtrange, it ſeems the direction of 
a providence, which looks with propitious pleaſure on 
the ſincerity of our virtuous loves: for had not the 
accidental meeting of a friend prevented it, I had to- 
morrow gone for France, whither I falſely heard you 

was ſent, 

Bel. Did you never receive any letter from me? 

Ver. And did not my Bellaria then forget me !— 
Oh! how bleſt had I been to have ſeen a line from her. 

Bel. Then I have been betray d; for know, my 
Veromil, I was forc'd from my uncle's houſe in the 
middle of the night, and in two days brought hither; 
where [ have been kept the cloſeſt priſoner : yet L 
found means to write to you, and gave the letter to 
my maid, with a ring from my finger to enforce her 
faithfulneſs; and the has a thouſand times ſworn the 

ſent it you. 

Vier. O the falſe jade | 

| Bel. Heav'n knows what different agonies 1 have 
felt ! ſometimes | thought you dead. —— Nay, once 

I fear'd you falſe. 

Fier. Oh, my Paradiſe! no worlds could have tempt- 

ed me; for, by this ſweeteſt, deareſt hand, I ſwear 

there's not an atom in that charming form, which I 

would change for worlds. 2 
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Bel. You know how willingly I believe you. 
9 hark! if we are overſeen, we are ruined. 
er. Tell me——O tell me, what I thall do. 
Bel PI think of it. ——ls Valentiae your friend? 
Ver. Moſt nearly. 
Bel. Then conſult with him, if you believe it ſafe. 
Jer. Oh Bellaria! [ Looking fondly on 
Bel. Farewel—my heart. : dne anther. 
cr. Eternal tranſports, agonies of joy delight thy 
ſoul. Excellent, charming creature ! But ah! a 


ſudden damp chills all my riting joys; for oh! * 


dragons mult be overcome, before l gather that deli- 


_cious fruit! ——-1 muſt impart it to Valentine; for en 


his friendſhip hangs my ſure ſucceſs. 
SCEN E XII. 
VALENTINE, VEROM II. 
Val. Alone, and muſing, dear Veromil ! Ave you 


| thinking on your lady in France? 


— Valentine! — are you my friend ? 3 
al. If you doubt it, | am not. 


Ver. It is in your 26% perhaps, to gran: me my 


utmoſt wiſh—— will you? 


Val. You know I will. 
Jer. Be it whatever | 
Val. Humph !—— Faith! unleſs it ſhould be to go 
abroad with you to-morrow ; for the ſame reaſon 
keeps me at home that ſends you away—-a woman; 
and I believe, now you have ſeen her, you will con- 


feſs a fine one. 


Ver. What do you mean! 
Val. In 4 word, that lady I left you n with, 1 
doat on to diſtraction. You ſeem diſturb'd, — 


mil! Did I not know you already engag'd, and the 
conſtancy of your temper, her charms might excuſe 
my ſuſpecting a ſudden conqueſt. 


Ver. Be aſſur'd it is not in the power of with or 


beauty to change my — are you to be 


— to her to- morrow?ꝰ 
Val. Would I were. To ſhew you 1 diſtruſt not 
your frieadiip 1 
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had for almoſt two years purſued that other lady, and 
after a long ſeries of importunity, at laſt obtain'd her 
conſent, and to-morrow was the appointed day. But 
about a month fiance, the lady whom I told you of in 
our way from the Park came hither ; that I lik'd her 
you'll eaſily believe; but, by frequent converſation, 
the diſeaſe palleſs'd my whole mind. My love for 
her, and averſion for my former miſtreſs, increaſed 
daily — till I refolv'd to break with the old, and 
purſve the new pathon. The one 1 have accompliſh'd 
in an irreconcileable quarrel with Clariſſa: the firſt 
ſtep | will take to the latter, ſhall be by all means 
whatſoever to leſſen her value for him ſhe thinks her - 
ſelf engag'd to—whom, could I once remove, I ln 
ſhould fupply his place. 
Ver. But can you do this with honour ? 
Val. Ha, ha, ha you and I had ſtrange notions 
of that word, when we us'd to read the moralilts at 
Oxford; but our honour here is as different from that 
as our dreſs. In ſhort, it forbids us to receive inju- 
ries, but not to do them. | 
Ver. Fine honour truly !——Jot the reverſe of 
Chriſtianity. 
Val. Plhaw ! 
tuous ! | 
Ver. Virtue may indeed be unfaſhionable in this 
age; for ignorance and vice will always live together. 
And ſure the world is come to that height of folly 
and ignorance, poſterity may call this the Leaden age. 
But wrtue loſes not its worth by being flighted by t 
world, more than the pearl, when the fooliſh cock 
preferr'd a barley-corn, Virtue is a diamond, which 
when the world deſpiſes, tis plain that knaves and 
fools have too much ſway therein, 
Val. Ay, virtue and diamonds may he very like 
one another — but, faith! they are ſeldom the or- 
naments of the ſame perſon. 
Ver. I am ſorry for it. 
Val. Well, now te!l me in what 1 can ſerve you? 
Ver. I mu firſt perſuade vou into other thoughts: 
but I hear company. If you pleaſe, we'll walk in the 
garden, | 


thou art ſo unfaſhionably vir- 


SCENE 


. 
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SCENE XIII. | 
Lady GRAVELY, fellowing Sir AVARICE. 

L. Cra. I tell you it's in every one s mouth the 
whole world ſays it. 

Sir Av. Well, and what do I loſe by that? Would 
you have me part with my wife, becauſe the world is 
pleas'd to belie her? I'll as ſoon fell out of the ſtocks 
the next report that is rais'd about Gibraltar. 8 

L. Era. Inſenſible wretch ! 
Sir Av. Inſenſible! you are miſtaken; I have com- 
puted it, and I find it cheaper to maintain my wife 


at home, than to allow her a ſeparate maintenance. 
She has great relations, and will conſequently have 


2 great allowance. 


L. Gra. Abandon'd ! would you keep a ſerpent i in 
your boſom. 

Sir Av. If ſhe is a ſerpent, it's more than 1 know. 
If you can prove any thing againſt her, do it. 

L. Gra. Will you proſecute it, if I do? | 

Sir Av. If her gallant be rich: but if he's poor, 
look you, I will have nothing to do with him; for 
I have reſolved never to go to law with a deggar or 
a lord: the one you will never caſt, and the "other 


you will get nothing by caſting. 


L. Gra. You'll get reven | 
Sir Av. [ am too good a chriſtian to give money 


for re 


L. Cra. But not to give up your conſcience for 


— 1 Will you ſet up for a chriſtian without ho- 
neſty 


Str Av. I'll have faith, at leaſt; and ſo, ſiſter, I 


believe my wife honeſt, and will believe it, till you 


prove the contrary. 

L. Cra. Can a woman be honeſt who frequents aſ- 
ſemblies, auctions, plays, and reads romances? 

Sir Av. Very innocently, I dare ſwear. 

L. Cra. Who keeps an aſſembly herſelf! whoſe 
houſe is a public rendezvous for idle young fellows | 
2 who is, I am afraid, ſometimes alone with one 

ow. 


Sir 
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Sir Av. And very innocently, I dare aver. 

L. Gra. How ! innocently alone with a fellow ! 
Brother, I would not be innocently alone with a fel- 
low for the univerſe. 

Sir Av. Since you enrage me, you yourſelf have 
a worſe character than my wife. 

L. Gra. Monſter ! I an ill character! I, who have 
lived reputably with two huſbands ! | 
Sir Av. And buried them both with great ſatis- 

faction. 
I. Gra. The world knows how decently I grieved 
for them both: yes, you ſee too well I have not worn 
off the loſs of the laſt to this day. 

Sir Av. Nor will not, till you have got a third, 
which I heartily with you had, that my houſe might 
be at eaſe, and that my poor wiſe, my poor Pene- 
lope, might not be diſturb'd. For I will no more 
belieye any thing againſt her, than I will believe a 
ſock-jobber on the Exchange, or a lawyer in Weſt- 
minſter- hall. 

L. Gra. The curſes of cuckoldom and credulity at- 
tend you, till thy horns put out thoſe eyes which « can- 


not ſee them. 


WILDINC and Lady GRAVELY. 


_ Wild. So, now mult I transform myſelf into a 
chape as foreign to my natural one, as ever Proteus 

did. [ Afrde. 3 hem — Lady Gravely, your 
humble ſervant! 

L. Gra. How got you admittance here, Sir? I 
thought you knew that I receive no viſits from men 
at this hour! 

Iild. As my viſits, madam, are always i innocent, 
I preſumed your ladyſhip might admit me at a time 
when you deny acceſs to the looſer of our ſex I am, 
indeed, unfortunately, of that part of the ſpecies which 
your ladyſhip diſeſteems ; but ſobriety, I know, re- 
commends even a man to your ladyſhip's favour. 
La. Gra. Sobriety! you _— indeed, a great title 
to ſobriety, Sir . 

Wild. 
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Wild. J own, indeed, the former part of my life 
has been too freely ſpent; but love has made me a 
convert. Love, which has made the ſober often gay, 
has made me ſober. | 

I. Gra. 1 am glad a good effect can proceed from 
a bad cauſe. Who can ſhe be who has wrought this 
miracle ! 


Wild. Wou'd 1 durſt tell you! 
- L. Gra. What do you fear ? 

Wild. Your anger. | 3 

L. Gra. Tho' faapprove of love if virtuous, 
I could fergive it. EEE: 
Vid. Then 'tis yourſelf, yourſef, madam; the 
object of my thoughts, my dreams, my wiſhes —— 
I. Gra. In love with me! 1 hope, Sir, my conduct 
has not given encouragement. 

Wild. Oh! do not, do not look thus cruel on me. 
Thoſe eyes ſhou'd only dart their lightnings on the 
profligate ; but when approach'd with purity, ſhould 
be all gentle, mild, propitious. I, madam, deſpiſe 
= hate the world, as you. Coquets are my aver- 
I. Gra. That, indeed, ſhews your ſenſe. 

Mila. Would but my fate ſo far bleſs me, that 
I might have the opportunity of converſing with a 
woman of your ſenſe, of communicating my cenſures 
on the world to you, and approving yours. No- 
thing can be harmful that paſſes between ſuch a pair. 
{ King her band.] Let what will proceed from their 


amours. 

I. Gra. Odious name | 

Wild. Their virtuous haurs. [Ning it harder.) The 

world never lays any cenſure on their conduct. 

L. Gra- The world is not half ſo cenſorious as it 
ought to be on the flirting part of the ſex.— Really, 1 
know very few who are not downright naughty. 
. Wild. Yes, and openly it is fix times 
crime. The manner of doing ill, like the manne- 
of doing well, is chiefly conſiderd and then 

perſons too. | 
IL. Gre. The gigling, ogling, filly, vile 8 
1 Via. 
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i/i1d. I don't know a woman, beſide yourſelf, one 
can converſe with. | 

L. Gra. Truly, I am at a loſs for converſation a- 
mong my ſex. 

Wild. Ah! madam, might one who has the miſ- 
fortune to. be a man 

L. Gra. Don't call it a misfortune, ſince the wo- 
men are ſo bad. 

Wild. Can | hope ? 
I. Gra. Tis to the men too we are obliged for 
knowing what women are; if they were ſecret, all 


women wou'd paſs for virtuous. 


Wild. Yet | abhor want of fecrecy. Had I been 
admitted to familiarities, I would have ſooner died 
than diſcover'd them. 

I. Gra. | cannot deny, indeed, but that ſecrecy i is 
a manly virtue. 

Mild. Oh! it is the charaQteriſtic of a man. 

L. Gra. I am glad to fee a young man of ſuch 
charming principles. 

_ Wild Oh, madam! 


I. Gra. duch a juſt and bad notion of the world, 
Wild. Madam! madam ! 


L. Gra. Such a thorough, TI hatred of bad 
women. | 

Hild. Dear madam ! | 

L. Gra. And at the ſame time ſuch a perfect, ten- 
der, manly concern for the reputation of all women. 

Wild. Oh! eternally careful, madam. 

I. Gra. And to ſhew you my approbation, I will 
venture to walk with you in the garden till dinner. — 
I will but ſpeak to a ſervant. and follow you. [ Ext. 

id Soh! by what I can ſee, Lady Lucy, you 
are in a fair way to repent fending me of this errand 
Make diverſion for you! I ſhall make diverſion for 
myſelf, I believe; for nothing but the Devil can pre- 


vent my ſucceſs, and I'm iure it's not his buſineſs to 
prevent it. 


n r ACT 
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AST SCENE IL 
SCENE, The Anti-chamber. 
Lady LUCY and WIEDING. 


Lady Lucy. 

HAVE been half dead with impatience to know 
your ſucceſs. 
IVild If ever I am ſent on ſuch an errand again— 
L. Lucy. I'll engage ſhe gave it you home. 
_ Wild. That ſhe did, indeed. 
I. Lacy. And—and—Ha, ha, ha ow did ſhe 
_— you ? Ha, ha ha! 

Vild. Why, I attacked her in a grave ſolemn ſtyle. 

I — on as bypocritical a countenance as a Jeſuit at 
a confeſſion. 

. Lucy. and ſhe received you like a nun, 1 * 
poſe. 

Wild. Sir (ſays ſne) while you frequent my ſiſter's 
aſſemblies, your affected ſobriety will gain no place 
in my belief. I receive no viſits from any man 
but from ſuch a gay, wild, looſe, raking, dancing, 


5 finging, fluttering —— 


L. Lucy. Coxcomb! Ha, ha. ha! 


Wild. Would you recommend yourſelf to me, vou 


muſt leave off your whole ſet of company, and par- 
ticularly that wild, vain, 9 flirting, unfix' d, 
incenſtant 

L. Lucy. Hold! hold! 

Hild. Mimicking, ſighing, laughing 

IL. Lacy. Whom do you mean ? 

Wild. She nam'd no body. 

L. Lucy. No, the did not need. 1 know whom 
ſhe ſcandaliz'd, and [I'll tell her, be it only to make 
miſchief. 

IVild. T ſay, ſhe nam'd no body at firſt; but when 
ſhe found I did not know the picture by her colours, 

The writ your name at the bottom, 

L. Lucy. My name! | 


Wild. 
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Wild. 'Tis too true. | 

L. Lucy. The devil take you for telling me of it; 
it has diſcompos'd me fo — I find it impoſſible to 
have any complexion to-day. 

Wild. You need none, you have done miſchie£ 
enough already; tis time to think of repairing ſome 
of it. 


L. Lucy. But I will not repair any miſchief I have 
done. 


IWild. That's an affectation: you are better-na- 

tur'd. 

I. Lacy Indeed, I am as cruel as Caligula. TI wiſh. 
your . ſex had but one pair of cyes, that I might 

kill them all with a frown. 

Wild. And one body, that you might recover them 
as eaſily. Come, come, Lady Lucy, I have been 
your fool long enough, and have had no reward for 
my pains. 

L. Lacy. No reward! Have I not ſpoke to you in 
all public places? Have I not read your odious let- 
ters? Have I not ſung your more odious fongs ?' 
Have I not ſuffer'd you to gallant my fan, to kiſs my 
lap-dog ? what can a reaſonable creature aik, which 
1 have not done? | 

Wild. The only thing a reaſonable creature would 
aſk. You have turn'd the tables on me finely, indeed, 
and made that my reward which l ſhould have plead- 
ed as my merit. A prince would be finely ferv'd truly, 
who, when his ſoldiers aſked him for a reward, was: 
to tell them, the honour of ſerving him was one. 

L. Lucy. I can reckon fifty lovers of mine content - 
ed with leſs. 

Wild. Rare lovers! A lady wou'd be as finely ſerv'd 
by ſuch lovers as a king by ſuch foldiers — fellows 
only fit to guard a drawing- room, or to court in it; 
and of no more uſe in the real fields of love or war, 
than an eunuch in a bed-chamber, or a parſon in a 
battle. 

L. Lucy. I have taken a ſudden reſolution 

Mild. Have a care of a bad one ! 


I. Lacy, Never to ſee you more. | 
L 2 Mild. 
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Wild. I thank you for telling me, however, becauſe 
it has led me into another reſolution, 

L Lucy. Impertinent ! 

IVild. — to leave you more, till you have given 

me all tbe joys in your power. 

L. Lacy. | hate you. 

Wild. That's barbarous, when you know my love. 

L. Lacy. Yes, 1 do know your love; and therefore 
I have us'd you like a ſpaniel, and will uſe you like a 
ſpaniel. | 

Wild. And I, like a ſpaniel, will but fawn the more, 
my angel. [Takes her in his arms. 
| nt | — 


SCENE UH. 
To them, Sir AVARICE PEDANT. 


Sir Av. Hoity toity! Hey-day! What's here to 
do? Have | caught you, gentlefolks I begin to ſee 


1 am rightly inform d. Are theſe * innocent See- 
ties, madan 2! ? 


SCENE UI. 


Tolthem, Sir HARRY WIL DG. 


Sir Ha r. Where is the dog? Sirrah ! ſcoundrel ! 
where are you? | fhall ſee you hang'd raſcal ' I ſhall 
lee Jou hang d, firrah ! Vil begin the executioner's 
work. I'll chaſtiie you, ſirrah! 

Wild. Humph! | 

Sir Av. Sir Harry ! what's the matter i 

Sir Har. The matter! Why, Sir, my boy, my 
lawyer, that I told you of, is ruin'd and undone. 

Sir Av. How, pray ?——{[ Afde.] Pm glad to hear 
it, however. 

Sir Har. How! why, he is a fop, a coxcomb, and 
1 ſhall fee him hang'd. —-- That's he, Sir, that's the 
lawyer.——L'l] diſinherit you, dog. 

Wild. Sir, I hope I have done nothing to deſerve 
ſuch a fate. 

Sir Har. Nothing ! Is diſappointing my hopes no- 
thing? Is being a beau, when | thought you a law- 


yer, 
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yer, nothing? — Fil diſinherit you, firrah l- you are 
no ſon of mine — you have proved your mother a 
ſtrumpet, and me a cuckold. 

Sir Av. Truly, ſo he has me too, I am afraid. 

|  [Afage. 

L. Lucy. Heaven ſend us ſafe off. [ Hide. 
Sir Har. You muſt know, Sir, I came up to town 
to marry you to this gentleman's niece, a fine young 
lady with twenty thouſand pound —— | 

L. Lucy. Ha LAlide. 

Sir = But you ſhall beg, or ſtarve, or ſteal, it 
is equal to me. Sir, I cannot but be in a pallion; he 
has injur'd me in the tendereſt point. | 

Sir Av. So he has me, truly. 

L. Lucy. And me, I am ſure. 

Sir Av. In ſhort, I ſuſpect, Sir Harry, that he 
| has been too free with my wife; and he who is too 
free with one's wife, may, ſome time or other, rob 
one's houſe... 

Sir Har. Nay, perhaps, he has begun t to rob al- 
ready. It's probable I may fee him hang'd before [ 
go out of town. 

L. Lacy. He has been too free, indeed! What did 
you ever ſee in me, Sir, or in my conduct, which 


cou'd give you an ill ſuſpicion of me? 


Wild. So! I'm in a fine way, i'faich. [Afede... 

Sir Har. I ſhall fee him hang'd. 

Sir Av. He deſerves it truly. 

Li. Lacy. What could make you imagine that I was 
to be brib'd to ſo mean, baſe, low an action! what - 


cou'd make you think I'd ever fell my niece? | 
Sir Av. et 
Sir Har. a "_ 


L. Lucy. Sir Avarice, you are a ſtranger to the 
arts of this wicked young man: he has importuned 
me a thouſand times, fince Bellaria's coming to town, 
to betray her to him; and juſt now he vow'd never 
to let me go, till 1 had promis'd. — Had you not 
came in, heav'n knows whether 1 ſhould have ever 
got away from him. 

Mild. Can you blame the effects of love, modus; ? 
You ROT ſee what a metamorphoſis it has cauſed 


L 3 in 
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in me. — I, who for fix long years ſcarce ever liv'd 
out of a uy, who knew no amuſement, no diver- 
ſion, but in books, no ſooner ſaw the charming maid 
than reading grew my bane; gaiety, dreſs, every 
ny Song might charin the fair, has ce — 
onghts. 
"Sir — What do I hear 
Wild. My father here, who, from not knowing the 
cauſe of this transformation, has fo ſeverely reſented 
it, can teſtify the truth of what I ſay. 
Sir Har. I ſhall ſee the rogue a judge! — —That 
] can, my dear boy; and I will take care that thou 
ſhalt not be forc'd to bribe or beg any one: the girl 
thall be thy own. —Sir Avarice, I atk your pardon ; 
and, madam, I aſk your pardon; and, Harry, I aſk 
your pardon. 
Mild. Oh, Sir! you make me bluſh. Dear 
witty creature ! | Taſte. 
Sir Av. You were not fo * as your word at 
dinner, Sir Harry. 
Sir Har l! was hunting after my boy here ; but E 2 
will be glad to be recommended to the butler pre- 
ſently. 
Sir Av. At your own time. — Come, my dear; Sir 
Harry may have ſome privacies for his ſon : I have 
——— to impart to you too. 


SCENE IV. 


Sir HARRY WILDING, Young WILDING. 


Sir Har. But heark you, young man; what's be- 
come of all your law-books, hey? 

Wild. Books, Sir? at my chambers, Sir. A 

Sir Har. Then they are inviſible. If I could but 
have ſeen as much of them as of my own in the 
country (I mean the outſides) I ſhould have been 
fatisfied, — And Pray, Sir, how came you by this 
letter ? | 
Hild. Damnation [Aide 

Sir Har. Why don't you anſwer? 
_ Wild. That letter, Sir! 


Wild. 
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Mid. That letter, Sir! 

Sir Har. Yes, Sir. | 

Mid. I don't know what it is, Sir, I never read it. 
Sir Har. You are too great a man to read your 
own letters, I ſuppoſe. You keep a fecretary, I hope. 
1 have paid off your ſecretary, I aſſure you. But [ 
preſume—a—you can read it. TY ou are not a per- 
fect beau. I hope. 

Vild. What thall I do! I'm ruin'd and undone. 
[ Afide. 

Sir Har. Or ſhall | read it for you. [reads it.] I 
found this in your chamber, Sir; in your ſtrong box. 
Your effects were all paper, Sir. Are not you a fine 
gentleman? Oh! Harry! Harry! that ever | ſhou'd 
ind ſuch a letter as this, directed to——ha! to Capt. 

Belvil. 
Mild. Sdeath! how came I not to recolfect that 
fooner. [ Ade. — To Capt. Belvil! Il fee "my : 
whole miſtake. 

Sir Har. What miſtake ! 

Wild. You have been at another pentieman 'scham- 
ders. 5 
Sir Har. Sir, I was at choſe chambers where [ 
plac'd you. 

Wild. Ab, Sir! there's the miſtake, I chang'd them 

about a fortnight ago: they were fo noity, they diſ- 
compos d me in my ſtudy. I ſhould have ſent you 
word of it in my next letter. | 

Sir Har. How * have committed a fine ſer of 
errors, I'm ſure. | 
Wild. What have you done, Stir? 
Sir Har. Broke open a few locks, that's all 
I may be hang'd myſelf now, before 1 go into the 
country. 

Wild. Forbid it you have a moſt litigious man 
to deal with. 

Sir Har. I muſt make it up in the beſt manner I 
can. You mult aſſiſt me with law. But come, we 
will loſe no time with our heireſs. Befides, I long to 
ſee your chambers, and your books. I am reſolv'd 
Pl find ſome time this afternoon. I'll firſt obey a 
uo. © Arncnatdcadaadan. and then waſh — 
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face and hands, and E my wig er'd, that I 
may be fit to wait on young * ſo den t be out 
of the way. 

id. This is a miraculous eſcape; or rather a 
ſhort reprieve; for how to carry on the deceit I don't. 
know. IL'II c'en go and adviſe with truſty Pincet ; 
for I believe he is (as well as ſeveral of my brother 
Templar's ſervants) a better * than his maſter. 


- SCENE v. 


Sir AVARICE, Lady LUCY, BELLARIA, Young 
PEDANT. | 


Sir Av. Be not angry with me, Bellaria, I get u no- 


thing by this match; and when I get nothing by an 
affair, it is very hard I ſhou'd be blamed for it, 
Bel. I know not whom to be angry with. 


L. Lacy. Look-you, Bellaria, I am heartily ſorry 


for your mis fortune; becauſe I know nothing ſo in- 
convenient, as being married to a very gay man. Mr. 
Wilding may be a diverting lover, but he is not fit 
for a huſband. 


Bel. I cannot diſtinguiſh between thoſe: names, 


madam. 
IL. Lucy . Don't affect the — dear Bellaria.— 
You ſee Jourlelf reduc'd to a neceſſity of marrying,. 


and I know but one way in the world to avoid the 


match propoſed —— and that too by Sir Avarice's 
leave. 

Sir Av. Any thing in my power. I confeſs I do. 
not approve of the young man. 


L. Lacy. Then let us leave the lovers negates. If 


you can agree, Beilaria, to prefer a ſober young man 
who loves you, to a wild fellow who values you no. 
more than a thouſand others, you may eſcape what 
you ſo much dread. 

Sir Av. Well, well, you ſee my exceſſive fondneſs, 
miece. 1 Gacrifice * 3 to your happineſs. 
\ 


\ 


SCENE 


= 1 
G 
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SCENE VL 
BELLARIA, Young PEDANT. 


Bel. 1 nitely oblig'd to-your concern for 
me LA long filence here. 
So, couſin, hear what my aunt ſays; you are in 
love, with me, it ſeems. 

T. Ped. No, truly, I can + profeſs that Iam. Ma- 
trimony is a ſubject I have very little revolved in my 
thoughts: but obedience to a parent is moſt undoubt- 
edly due. | | 
Bel. Obedience to a parent, couſin ! 

T. Ped. oy. nay, I thall not require any thing to 
de given which admits of a diſpute — or which (as Mr. 
Locke very well obſerves) does not receive our aſſent 

a3 foon as the propoſition is known and underſtood. 
ret us introduce then this ſyllogiſm : | 


Whatever the law of nature enjoins, is indiſpenſa- 
__ bly juſt: | 

But the how of nature enjoins obedience to a parent; 
Ergo, Obedience to a parent is indiſpenſably juſt. 


Bel. Nay, but what have we.to do with the law of 
nature? 
T. Ped. O, if you require farther the ar 
law confirms the law of nature. I thall proceed to 
ſhew that it is approved by prophane writers alſo ; 
_ tranſlating them as they occur, for their more imme- 
_ diate comprehenſion. 
Biel. I'll leave you to your meditations. 


SCENE VI. 
Young PEDANT alone. 


r. Ped. Venus ſays to Kneas, in Vir irgils «© Fear 
„ not the commands of a parent; nor refuſe to obey 
© her precepts.” —— W har ſays Polynices to Jocaſta, 
in Euripides? — Whatever you will, O my mother, 
„ thall allo be grateful to me. „Ine ſons of Me- 
tellus, as recorded by Alexander, are a great inſtance 
—— in Sticho; > * Whatever our parents 
8 command, 
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% command, we are obliged to perform.” Why are 
Cleobis and Biton preferr'd by Solon, in Herodotus ? 


why, for their piety to their mother. What an in- 
ſtance have we in the ſecond ſon of Artaxerxes 


A CENE vu. | 
To bim, VALENTINE, VEROMIL. 


a So, couſin Pedant, want, arguing with Jour- 

ſelf? 

Pied. What! is ſhe gone ? 

Val. Who? | | 

Ped. The lady : Bellaria, I think they call her. 

The women of this age are profoundly wicked ! I was 
proving to her the neceſſity of obeying a parent, and 

| the wou'd not ſtay to hear it. | 

Val. Oh! you muſt not entertain indus with thoſe 
ſubjects. 

Ped I ſhou'd rejoice egregioufly not to be obliged 
to entertain them at all. I have a very hard fate, that 
| I cannot be permitted to purſue my ſtudies, but mult 
be ſummoned up hither to be married. I have money 
enough to buy books, and the neceffaries of life ; Ad 
ſhould I marry then ?— Becauſe my wife is rich ?— 
Why, if it be granted that I have enough, the con- 
cluſion will be, that I do not want more. 

Ver. Here's news for you, Valentine. 

Val. The villany of my uncle gives me more e ſur- 

prize, than I have apprehenſion from his ſon. 
Ver, Surprized at villany now-a-days! No, Valen- 
tine, be ſurprized when you ſee a man honeſt : when 
you find that man, whom gold will not transform 
into a knave, I will believe it poſſible you may find 
that ſtone which will change every thing into gold. 


SCE NE IX. 
To them, WILDING. 


Wild. Wiſh me joy, wiſh me joy; my friends! 

Vier. We ſhou'd rather aſk the occaſion of your joy. 

Wild. The uſaal occaſion, marriage don't 
now but I may be married to-morrow —— But (per- 


haps) 
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haps) you'll think, from what I ſaid to-day, I ſhou'd 
have rather begg'd your pity than your congratulation, 


Ver. Your wife may (perhaps) want moſt— 
But who is ſhe ? 


Wild. She is — ſhe is —— Ha, ha, ha! 
Val. One thou art aſham'd to name, I believe. 


Mild. She is a very eat friend of a friend of 
yours. She is even 


Val. Bellaria? 

Fer. Confuſion ! 3 CA. 

Wild. My father is arriv'd on chat purpoſe. The 
matter is agreed with the guardian in the country, 
who is himſelf coming to town. This haſte (it ſeems) 
is leſt ſhe ſhou'd be diſcover'd by a lover in the coun- 
try. But you don't wiſh me joy, methinks. 

Val. Becauſe I believe you won't have her. 

IWild. Ha, ha, ha! If I have her not: if I don't 
win her, wed her, love her, and grow weary of her, 
in a month, may I be reduced to that laſt extremity, 
to live by the charity of ſuperannuated widows of the 
town, and either go to bed with an old woman, or 
without a ſupper. 

'Val. A very modeſt n and may you 
thrive according to your merits. But 1 — leave 
you on ſome bulineſs— Vermoil. 


SCENE X. 
'WILDING, Tang PEDANT. 


ld. So cold! 'Sdeath ! this fellows in love with _ 
matrimony itſelf, and jealous of any other's ſharing 
in it. 


T. Ped. Sir, if I recolle& your face, your name is 
Wilding. 

IWild. Ha! Mr. Pedant, your very humble a 

Y. Ped. 1 hear, Sir, you are about to conſummate 
with a young lady here. I aſſure you, none will ſo 
ſenſibly rejoice in your fortune, as myſelf. 

Mild. Dear Sir! 

T. Ped. For your preferment will be my deliverance, 
and the occaſion of reitoring me to my ſtudies. 

Wild. Oh! Sir! 


TL. Peg. 
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Y. Ped. For books are, in my eyes, as much pre- 


ſerable to women, as the Greek language is to the 


French. 
Wild. You fay true——and women are as much 
more difficult to be underſtood. 
r. Ped. Ay, Sir; and when you have ſtudied them 
your whole life. you may juſtly ſay of them, what a 
certain philoſopher romanced of learning that 
« you know nothing ot all.” 
Mild. It is, no doubt, a very great uneaſineſs to 
vou, to be abſent from your books. 
T. Ped. Yet, Sir, do not imagine me totally ab- 
ſent: I have the benefit of a friend's chambers in the 
Temple, one formerly my chum, now out of town, 
who has no very bad collection, and — to 
permit me the uſe of his rooms. 
Mild. You juſt now told me, you rejoiced in my 
fortune. 
7. Ped. I remember. 


Mild. It is then in your power to promote it in- 


finitely, by lending me your chambers this afternoon, 


T. Ped. Sir, you may depend upon my doing— _ 


guantum in me, to ſerve you. How will they be in- 
ftrumental ? 


Wild. If you will walk with n me Tu tell you, "i 


I hear company. 


SCENE Xl. 


'ELARISSA all by BELLARIA, VALEN- 
TINE, and VEROMIL. 


_ Clar. Nothing ſhall prevail with mel deteſt his 
fight; the appearance of ghoſts or fiends can bring 
no greater horror, nor more w ou'd I avoid them. 


Val. You fee, Bellaria. how happy I ſhould have 


bem © in a wiſe, 

Bel. This is only aſſectation; you muſt not part 
ſo. Follow her, Mr. Valentine ; ſhe can fly no far- 
ther than that chamber. Nay, I vow you ſhall.— 
The little quarrels of lovers are only throwing water 
on the flames, which quells them for a while, then 
makes then burn the brighter. 

1 Val. 
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Val. But when you throw on too great a quantity, 
the flames may be extinguiſh'd. 


Bel. Nay, this is barbarous : you muſt and ſhall 


follow her, and appeaſe her. 


Val. Since you command, Madam ——It ſhall be 
my own fault, if this be not the laſt viſit. [ Ade. | 


SCENE XI. 
VEROMIL, BELLARIA. 


Fer. [Looking on Bellaria, and ſpeaking as to him-> 
ſelf ] Can deceit take root in ſuch a foil !—No. I'll 


ſooner diſbelieve my friend — ſhe can't be falſe; hea- 


ven never would have ſtampt its image on ſo baſe a 


coin. The eyes which have beheld that face, will 


never believe themſelves againſt her—fo lively is in- 
nocence writ there—can falſhood then —— 
Bel. What means my love ? 
Ver. I know not what | mean. 
Bel. Nam'd you not falthood ! 
Ver. Ha! do you ſtart at that ſound? A guilty 


conſcience ſtarts when it is upbraided—the name of a 


crime has magick m it to the guilty ear. 
Bel I am confounded ! 
Vier. So am l, Bellaria! 5 | 
Bel. Oh! tell me what it is that afflits you, I 
will relieve your pain. 


Ver. Rave you the power then of that fabled ſpear, 


Can you as eaſily cure as give a wound ? 


Bel. (Smiling.] If I have given you the wound, 


Iwill have the charity to cure it. | 

Ver. Your charity is extenfive, Madam; you wou'd 
do the ſame to more—to Valentine.—But oh ! you 
cannot wound him as you have wounded me; his 
heart is better fortified,; one of thuie whom love ma 
make a icar in tor a while, which time will ſoon wear 
off. You have pierc'd my ſoul, Bellaria 


Bel. It never felt a pain, like that torments me 


now; tell me, be generous, and tell me all your griefs. 
Vier. What can they be? but that Bellaria's falſe ; 
falſe with my friend; ſhe triumphs in her falſhood, 
and bids me make a confident of my happier rival. 
Vor. I. | M Bel. 
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Bel Do T hear this, and live! 

Ver. Wonder rather that I have liv'd to tell it. 
Live! I donot! my life was wrapp'd in you, in you, 
my only love, whom youth or beauty, wit or wealth, 
could never chace away from my boſom; whom 

through a tedious three years abſence, amidſt the 
| ſplendor of foreign courts, my conſtant breaſt ſtill 
cheriſh'd as its guardian angel; for whom I've ſigh'd, 
I've wept more than becomes a man to boaſt of. 
Bel. I ſhall not boaſt what I have done for you; 
yet this; I would not have accuſed you without a 
cauſe. 

Ver. A cauſe! Jrmentiratien i is one. 

Bel. Demonſtration 

Ver. Ay, Madam; the words of ſuch a friend are 
little leſs: he told me, that you knew of his paſſion, 
and had not diſcourag'd it. 

Bel. By all that's virtuous ! by all the powers of 
heav'n, he wrong'd me. | 

Jer. Whom ſhall I believe? 

Biel. Your friend -a woman's teſtimony bears 1 no 
proportion with a man's. 

Ver. By heav' n, it ſhou'd not. 

Bel. Still maintain the unjuſt ſuperiority; allow 
no virtue, no merit to us; make us as you do your 
flaves. Inconſtancy, which damns a woman, is no 
crime in man. The practis'd libertine, who ſeduces 
poor, unſkilful, thoughtleſs virgins, is applauded, 

while they muſt ſuffer endleſs infamy and thame. 

Well have ye reveng'd the fin of Eve upon us: for 
man has ſince ſupplied the ſerpent's place, and fcan- 
dalouſly lurks to cauſe our ruin: for what but ſuch 
an infernal ſpirit cou'd inſpire a villain to abuſe my 
innocence to you? 

Ver. Cou'd he be ſuch a villain ! 

Bel. Do, believe him, ungrateful as thou art; bu: 
oh ! remember this, you'll find too late how much 
you've wrong'd me, and curſe that credulous ear 
which ſeparates us for ever. 

12 ſhe is going, he catches hald of her. 

er. Oh, Ray ! [ Looking ferdly at ber.] by heav'ns 
a canſt not de falſe. © 
B-7. 
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Bel. Be not too ſure of any thing ; I was too ſure 
you never cou'd have thought me ſo. 
Vier. Oh! did you know the torments of my mind, 
you'd pity, not upbraid me. 8 

Bel. Witneſs: heav'n 1 do pity you; and while [ 
am rack'd with torments of my own, I feel yours too. 

Ver. Oh! thou art all angel: would I had had no 
ears, or he no tongue, or that | had loſt my own, 
ere I had ſaid—l1 believe, I know thee innocent; thy. 
mind is white as pureſt ſnow. But Oh! that curs d 
ſuſpicion has blacken'd mine. I never thall forgive it 
to myſelf. 7 85 

Bel. For my ſake eaſe the tempeſts of your mind. 
I'll never think on't more. | 
Ver. When I deſerve it, do. Surely thou art more 
than woman. How dearly mighteſt thou have re- 
venged my unjuſt accuſation, by keeping me a few. 
moments in the horror of having offended thee, or 
doubt of thy pardon ! | 
Biel. Unkindly you think me capable of ſuch a be- 

haviour. No, Veromil, I know the ſincerity of your 

love— and wou'd not give you an uneaſy hour, to 
gain more worlds than you deſerve. 

Ver. Hear her, ye wanton fools, who ſacrifice your 
own and lovers happineis to fantaſtick triumphs, and 
an ill- judging world. O may ſt thou be the pattern 
of thy ſex; till women learning by thy bright ex- 
ample, wipe off the ſcandals which are thrown upon 
them. O let me preſs thee to my heart for ever. 


A perfe& woman till I prove, deſign'd 


Still ſearching out new beauties in thy mind, 9 
By heaven, its greateſt bleſſing on map kind. ) 
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ACT Iv. SCENE I. 
8 CEN E Continues, | 


'WILDING, PINCET. 


Wir DIS. 
XJ 7 OU have your part perfect ? 

Pin. As my catechiſm, Sir; and I'll engage, 
that I ad it to your fatisfaftion. If I am not reven- 
ged on thoſe blows of yours, old gentleman — if [ 
don't make your heart bleed. may you fetch the laſt 
drop out of mine | +5 I 

Wild. Fetch but the money out of his pocket 
Pin. That's my intention—the way to moſt men's 
hearts is through their pockets. | 
Wild. But do you think he will not diſcover you, 
when you are diſguis'd in the gown ? 
Din Oh, Sir! you need — a gown 
hide a rogue at any time. t 
Wild. Away then; for ſhould the old gentleman 
ſee us together, we are ruin'd-— My affairs in this 
houſe are in a very good fituation. Here are four 


ladies in it, and | am in a fair way of being happy 


with three of them. Agad, I begin to wiſh myſelf 
fairly off with my two aunts; for I think a modeſt 
and reaſonable man can deſire no more than one wo- 
man out of a family. But, I have gone too far, to 
make an honourable retreat; for women act in love, 
as heroes do in war: their paſſions are not preſently 
rais'd for the combat; but when once vp, there's 
no getting off without fighting. Here comes one, 
Humph ! [Stands with his arms a-croſs. 
SCENE II. | 
Lady GRAVELY, WILDING. 

L. Gra. Are you meditating Mr. Wilding? 

Wild. Lady Gravely, I aſk a thoufand pardons.. 

L. Gra. Oh! you can't recommend yourtelf to 


me more; I love to ſee young men thoughttul. And 
| really, 
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really, young men now- a- days ſeem to be aſhamed to 


think. 

Wild. They ought to be ſo! for the only excuſe to 
their actions, is a ſuppoſition that they do not. 

L. Gra. That's very juſtly ſaid. I find you and I 
ſympathize in opinion. 

Wild Their dreſs, however, wou'd perſuade one 
otherwiſe : the care and art employed in that, ſeem 

the effects of thought 
| L. Gra. ln milliners, and e 

Wild. 1 wonder how they recommend themſelves 
to ſo many fine ladies. 

L. Gra. You miſtake. There are half a dozen 
green-ſickneſs girls, who long for beaus, and chalk, 
and thoſe things — but they are equally deſpis d by 
knowing women. For my part, I think them par- 


_ donable no longer than a doll. 
Wild. And of no more uſe. Like that too, they - 
riſe in value, as they are richer dreſs d. 5 


L. Gra. They are my averſion. 

Wild. That l fear our whole ſex is. = 
I. Gra. That's too generally ſpoken. I can't ſar 
all; I have ſound two exceptions already ——and * 
don't know but l've ſeen a third... 

Wild. Is it poſſible a 

L. Gra. You can't gueſs how exceſlively ſome things 
you have ſaid, have ſucceeded in my favour. 

Mild. O my happineſs! - 

L. Gra. So much, that I ſhall do for you—what, I 
vow. I never did to any but my huſbands. 

Wild. Soh ! | LA lde. 

L. Gra. Yet I fear I ſhall not prevail on you. 

Wild.:O my angel! I vow by this ſoft hand, T'll 
inſtantly obey. 

L. 3 Then [ will _» you my advice.— Think 
no more of Bellaria. 

id. Humph 

L Gra What can ſhe have to tempt vou! 2 

Wild. She is really handſome 
La. Gra. Her face, indeed, looks pretty well; but 
ſhe paints. Then for her ſhape; ſhe bolſters her tays. 
Then I' tell you two particular deformities —- ſhe 

M 3 has-- 


{ 
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has a rotten tooth in the left fide of her upper jaw. 
and crooked legs 

Wild. Still, adam, there is one pleaſure, which 
recompenſes all; my marrying your niece, will entitle 
me to your converſation. 

L. Gra. So far from that—If you marry her, III 
never ſee you more. 

Wild. What reaſon can yon have? 

I. Gra. A thouſand——the world might ſuſpe& 
our familiarity; how muſt my reputation then ſuffer ! 
Ol wor'd not for worlds even now be thought 
but now a thouſand excuſes might be made. 
There's no confanguinity in the caſe ; the naughti- 
— of others; an agreeable young man ! paſſion of 

ve | 

Wild. Oh! my ſaint ! 

[He takes her by the hand, and * the reſt 
ef the ſcene, is tauling her to the door. 

L. Gra. Though I wou'd not now—yet if I did 
my reputation wou'd ſuffer in ſo ſmall a degree--— 
now-a-days ſcarce at all — And if you were ſecret— 
_ Wild. No torments ihou'd extort it from me. | 

L. Gra. 1 ſhou'd have only my own conſcience to 
ſatisfy. 
yet, temptations allowed for 

Sir Har {without ] Harry, Harry! where's Harry? 

L. Gra. t faint, I die, I am undone! run, run in- 
to that chamber, and faſten the door on the ine ; ; 
I knock when you may come out. 


SCENE III. 
Sir HARRY WILDING, Lady GRAVELY. 


Sir Har. Have you ſeen my ſon, Madam ? 

L. Gra. Not ſince dinner, Sir Harry. 

Sir Har. What can be become of him! I have 
been beating about this half hour. I have unken- 
nell'd a fox in lefs time. 

I. Gra. Sir Harry, E may thank your ſtars that 
conducted you to me; for perhaps it is in my power 
to fave your fon from ruin. , TI 


And tho” no conſcience is more tender; 
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Sir Har. How, madara ! 

L. Gra. J fear he is about marrying a woman who 
will make him miſerable. 

Sir Har. No, no, madam, I have taken care to 
prepare ſuch a match, as thall make him happy. 

L Gra. Perhaps you are miſtaken. I ſpeak againſt 
my relation; but honour obliges it. In thort, Sir 
Harry, my niece has not thoſe principles which can 
make a good wife. 

Sir Har. | aſk your pardon, madam, ſhe has 
twenty thouſand pounds -very good * 1 
think. | 

L. Gra. She is a wild, flirting, giddy jilt. 

Sir Har. Is that all? 

L. Gra. I am afraid the is no better than ſhe ſhou'd 
be. 

Sir Har, I don't expect it. 

L. Gra. Her reputation has a flaw——a flaw, -as 

wide in it 


Sir Har. She has money enough to ſtop it up, 
_ madam. 


I. Gra. Wou'd you marry your ſon to a woman 
who has a flaw i8her reputation | 
Sir Har. If the had as many as ſhe has pounds 


and if I were to receive a pound for every flaw, the 

more ſhe had the better. „ 
L. Gra. What ſhall I do !— If he marries her, 1 

Joſe him for ever.—I am diſtracted. | 


as 


SCENE IV. 


Lady LUCY, Lady GRAVELY, Yourg PEDANT. 


L- Lucy. You ſeem diſcompos'd, liſter ; ; what's the 
matter ? 


L. Gra. I ſuppoſe you are in the plot too. 
L. Lacy What plot? 
L. Gra. To ſell my niece; to give her up to a 
wild, raking, extravagant young fellow; to Wilding. 
L. Lucy. Indeed, you wrong me. l came this 
moment to conſult with you how to prevent it. Not 
that 1 imagine Wilding em you call kim, —_— 
aria 
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Bellaria would be unhappy with him; but I have an- 
other's happineſs in my view. 

L. Gra. Diſtraction! the's in love with him herſelf. 

[ Afede. 

L. Lucy, Now, my dear, if you may be truſted with 
a ſecret. 

I. Gra. Any ſecret is ſafe with me, that is not 
contrary to virtue and honour. 

L. Lucy. Nay, but I am afraid that you refine tos 
much on thote words. 

L. Gra. Refine, madam ! I believe to cenſure your 
condutt needs no refinement. I ſee very well what 
your drift is; | know what you wou'd ſay. | 

Y. Ped. Hold, aunt: that you can know what my 
mother is going to ſay is denied; for to know ane's 

thoughts, before that knowledge is convey'd by 
words, implies a ſupernatural inſight into the mind. 
It will be proper, therefore, to prove you have that 
inſight, before any aſſent to your * can be 
requir d. | 

L. Gra. Fool! coxcomb ! nedane | You ſhou'd be 
ſent to an academy to learn men, before you converſe 
with them; or elſe be confined to a tub, as one of 
your philoſophers were, 'till you had learnt enough 
to know you are a fool. 

Y. Ped. Aunt, I wiſh a female relation of mine 
was ſhat up, 'till any one thought her wile, beſide 
herſelf. Shut up in a tub! 11 agree, ſo that no 
women trouble me. I had rather live in a tub by 
myſelf, than in a palace with a woman. You ſee, 
madam, what an encouragement | have to marry.— 
What a taſk muſt | undertake, to marry a girl, when 
my aunt, who has had two huſbands, is not half 
tamed — Get me ſuch a wife as Andromache was, 
and ['ll marry ; but for your fine ladies, as you term 
them, I wou'd as ſoon put on a laced coat; for they 
are both alike : your fine coat is only admired when 
new, no more is your fine lady your fine coat is moſt 
commonly the property of a fool. ſo is your fine lady: 
your fine coat is to be bought, fo is your fine lady. 
I deſpile them both to an exceſhve degree. 

L. Lucy, 
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IL. Lucy. Leave us, Sir, 'till you learn more man- 
ners. 


T. Ped. I obey willingly, 
SCENE Y. 
0 LUCY, Lady GRAVELY. 

L. Lucy. A pedant is a moſt intolerable wretch : 
I'm afraid ſhe'l] never endure him? 

IL. Gra. Who endure him? 

L. Lacy. That is my ſecret. Sir FER ſent 
for this wretck to town, in order to Watch him to 
Bellaria. I was afraid to truſt you with it, becauſe 
of your nice principles. 

L. Gra. Indeed, I do not approve of any clande- | 
ſtine affair; but fince it is the leſſer evil of the two, it 
is to be preferr'd; for nothing can equal the miſery 
of marrying a rake. Oh! the vaſt happineſs of a 
life of vapours with ſuch a huſband. 

L. Lacy. I am a little in the vapours at this pre- 
ſent; 1 wiſh, my dear, you wou'd give me a ſpoonful 
of your ratafia. 

L. Gra. Was ever any thing ſo unfortunate ! It is 
in the cloſet of my chamber, and I have loſt the key, 

L. Lacy. One of mine will open it. 

L. Gra. Beſides, now I think on't, I threw down 
the bottle yeſterday, and broke it. 

I. Lucy. You have more; for [ drank ſome this 
morning. 

L. Gra. Did you fo ? then, I aſſure you, you ſhall 
taſte no more this day; I'll have ſome regard for "your 
health, if you have none. 

I. Lacy. Nay, I will have one drop. 
L. Gra. Indeed you ſha'nt. 
| & Lucy, Indeed 1 will. 


[They fruggle. Lady Luey gets 
| 4 the door and puſhes it. 
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SCENE VL. 
To them, WILDING, from the cl:ſet. 


L. Lucy. If this be your ratafia, you may keep it 
all to yourſelf: the very ſight of it has cur'd me. 
Ha, ha, ha ! | 

L. Gra. Sir, if I may expect truth from ſuch as 
you, confeſs by what art, and with what deſign, you 
convey'd yourſelf into my chamber. 

IL. Lucy. Confeſs, Sir, by what art did you open 
the — whey the key was loſt * 

IL. Gra. I cannot ſuſpect a gentleman of a deſign 
to rob me. 

L. Lucy. Only like a gentleman, of what you 
wou'd not be a bit the poorer for lofing. 

L. Gra. Speak, Sir; how got you there ? what 
was your deſign ? 

L. Lucy. He is dumb. 

L. Gra. Ile is inventing a lie, I ſuppoſe. 

L. Lacy. He is bringing forth truth, I believe: it 
comes ſo difficultly from him. | 
Wild. If l am not revenged on you, madam — 
Look ye, ladies, fince our deſign is prevented, I don't 
know why it ſhou'd be kept a ſecret; to, Lady Lucy, 

you have my leave to tell it. 

L. Lucy. I tell! | 
_— Gra. Oh ! the creature ! is ſhe in the-plot ? O 

virtue, virtue! whither art thou flown! O the mon- 
ſtrous impiety of the age 

Wild. Nay, there was no ſuch i * in the caſe 
neither: ſo tell, Lady . 

L. Lucy. Surprizing ! 

L. Gra. Oh ! the confidence of ey ' 

IWild. Come, come, diſcover all : tell her ladyſhip 
the whole deſign of your putting me in her chamber. 
But you will own you have loſt the wager. 

L. Lucy. Impudence beyond belief? 

L. Gra. Tell me, Sir; I beſeech you, tell me. 

Wild. Only a wager between Lady Lucy and me, 
whether your lad yibip was afraid of ſprites. So Lady 


— 4 
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Lucy conveyed me into your chamber; and if, upon 
my talking out as frightful as poſſible, your ladyfhip 
ſhriek'd out, I was to loſe the wager. 

L. Lucy. Prodigious! 

L. Gra. No, no; it is for evil conſciences to fear 3 
innocence will make me bold; but let me tell you, 
filter, I do not like jeſting with ſerious things. So 
you thought to frighten me, Sir: 1 am not to be 
frightened, I aſſure you. 

L. Lucy. By any thing in the ſhape cf a man, I 
am confident. Lide. 
Servant. entering. ] Lady *. madam, is at the 
door. 

L. Gra. 1 ain to go with her to Deards's. I for- 
give your frolick, filter, and 1 hope you are convin- 
ced that I am not afraid of ſprites. 


SCENE VII. 
Lady LUCY, WILDING. 
L. Lacy. Leave the room. N 
Mild. When you command with a ſmile T obey ; 7 
but as a fine lady never frowns but in jeſt, what ſhe 
ſays then may be ſuppoſed to be ſpoken in jeſt too. 

L. Lacy. This aſſurance is inſupportable; to be- 
lie me to my ſiſter; before my face too. 
Mild. Hear this now! What way ſhall a man take 
to pleaſe a woman ? Did you not deſire me to make 
love to her for your diverſion? Have I not done it? 
Am I not ſtriving to bring matters to an iſſue? 
Should I not have fruſtrated it all at once, if I had 
not come off ſome way or other? What other way 
cou'd [ have come off? Have I not been labouring, 
ſweating, toiling for your diverſion? and do you 
baniſh me for it? 

L. Lucy. Nay, if this be true 
IWild. Rip open my heart, that fountain of truth, 
and there you will ſee it with your own dear image. 
L. Lucy. Well „ * one thing, and I forgive 


Wild. Any thing. 
1. Lacy. Refuſe my niece, 


Wild. 
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Wild. Any thing but that. 

L. Lucy. You ſhall, you muſt. 

Mild. To refuſe a fine lady, with twenty thouſand 
pounds, is neither in my will, nor in my power. It 
is againſt law, reaſon, juſtice. —— [In ſhort, it is a 
molt execrable fin, and I'll die a martyr to matrimony 
ere I conſent to it. 

L. Lucy. And l'll die a thouſand times rather than 
yon ſhall have her. 

Wild. What reaſon can you have ? 

L. Lucy. III- nature. 

Wild. I ſee a better you wou'd have me yourſelf. 
Lookee, madam, Fl lay a fair wager I am at liber- 
ty again before you. You will never bury Sir Ava- 
rice; you are not half fond enough. Kindnefs is the 
fureſt pill to an old huſband; the greateſt danger 
from a woman, or a ſerpent, is in their embraces. | 

L. Lucy. Indeed, you are miſtaken, wiſe Sir: I do 
not want to bury him; but if I did bury him, ma- 
trimony ſhou'd be the laſt folly I'd commit again, and 
you the laſt man in the wang I'd think of for a huſ- 
band. 

Wild But the firſt for a lover, my angel. 

I. Lucy. Keep off. Remember the ſerpent. 

Mild. Um retolved to venture. 

L. Lucy. I'll alarm the houſe; I'll raiſe the powers 
of Heaven and hell to my aſſiſtance. 

Mild. And l, 


Claſpt in the folds of love will meet my doom, 
And act my joys, tho' thunder ſkgok the room. 
Sir Av. [without.] Oh! the villain, the rogue! 


Mild. It thunders now, indeed. 
Sir Av. Was ever ſuch a traitor heard of! 


SCENE VIII. 
To them, Sir AVARICE PEDANT. 
L. Lucy. What's the matter, Sir Avarice ? 


Sir Av. Aſk me nothing: I am in ſuch a paſſion, 
I ſhall never come to myſelf again. 


I. I ucy. That will break my _ certainly. 


Sir 
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Sir Av. We have harboured in our houſe a traitor, 
a thief, a villain. 

L. Lucy. Whom, my dear. 8 
Sir Av. The gentleman Valentine brought hither 
to-day, I have overheard making love to Bellaria. 

Wild. Whom, Veromil ? 


L. Lacy. I am glad to hear it. [ Afede. 


SCENE IX. 
To them, VALENTINE. 


Sir Av. Pack up your all, Sir, pack up your all, 
and be gone; you fhall not bring a ſet of idle vaga- 
bonds to my houſe, I am reſolved. 

Val. You ſurprize me, Sir! what vagabonds have 
I brought ? 

Sir Av. Why, good Sir, the gentleman you were 


ſo kind to introduce to me this * I have diſcovered 
addreſſing Bellaria 


V at. he, Sir ! 
Sir Av. I have l him, Sir, juſt now. So, 
if you pleaſe to go to him from me, and deſire him 
civilly to walk out of my houſe. 
Lal. Nay, Sir — if it be fo —- 
| Sir Av. And hearkee, Sir, if you pleaſe to ſhew 
Him the way, to condu@ him yourſelf, you will pre- 
vent my uſing rougher means. Here, Sir, you har- 
bour no longer —1 ſee him coming up the gallery; 
we'll leave you to deliver your — * —Heark you! 
cut his throat, and I will deal favourably with you 
in that affair: you know what | mean. [Ade 


SCE N E x. | 
_ VALENTINE, VEROMIL. 
Fal. If Veromil be a villain ! | 
Ver. Valentine, I am glad to find you: I have been 
looking for you. 
Val. I am To Mr. Veromil ſhould have acted in 


a manner to make our meeting uneaſy to either 1 
am forced to del er you a meffage from my uncle, 


leis civil than | thought you cou'd have deſerved. 
Vor. I, | N Fe: 
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Ver. What's this, Valentine ? 


Val. The violation of our long and tender friend- 


ſhip ſhocks me ſo, I have hardly power to diſcloſe 


your crime, more than that you know my ove, 


and have bately wronged it. 
Ver. How, Sir! 
Vil. You have injur'd me — you know it. 
Ver. Valeatine, you have injur'd me, and do not 


know it: yet the injuſtice of the act you know. Yes 
too well you know religion forbids an injury to a 


ranger. 


Val. Preach not religion to me.-— Oh! it well 
becomes the mouth of by pocrify to thunder Goſpel | 
tenets to the werld, while there is no ſpark of honour 
in the ſoul. 


Ver. Von fpeik the meaning of a libertine age 
the heart that throws off the face of religion, wears 


but the maſk of honour. 


al. Rather, he that has not a wears but the 
maſk of piety. Canting fits eaſy on the tongue that 


wou'd employ its rhetoric againſt a friend. 
Vic. Your reflection on me is baſe and vain. You 
know [| ſcorn the W of doing a wrong. 


Val. Ha! 
Ver. Nay, tis true; true as that you did intend to 


won g another; to rob him of his right, his love: and 
Heaven, ia vengeance on the black deſign, ordained 
it to be your friend. Yes, Valentine, it was ſrom me 


the beauteous, lovely Bellaria was torn: her whom [ 
ignorantly wou'd have purſued abroad; and 'tis to 
you [ owe, that I am not robbed of her for ever. 

Val. Curſe on the obligation! 'Tis to chance, not 
nie: for had I known to whom I had diſcover'd her, 
thou hadſt ſtill been ignorant. — But thus I cancel it, 
and all our friendſhip, in a breath. Hencefor ward, 


Jam thy foe. 


Ver. Cou'd I as eafily be thine, I ſhou'd deride and 


ſcorn thee, as I pity thee now. By Heav'ns! I thouw'd 


diſclaim all friendſhip with a man who falſely wrong'd 
my love. You I can forgive. 
Val. Forgive! I aſk it not. Do thy worſt. 
; [ Laying tis hand on bis fog 
er, 
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Ver. Hero in fin ! wouldſt thou ſeal all in thy friend's 
blood? Art thou a man, and can thy paſſions ſo out- 
ſtrip thy reaſon, to ſend thee wading _—_ falſe- 
hood, perjury, and murder, after a —_ light which 
you can ne'er o'ertake ! —- Think not | fear you as 
a rival. By Heav'n! 'tis friendſhip bids me argue 

with you, bids me caution you from a vain purſuit, 
whence the utmoſt you can hope is to make her you 
purſue as wretched as her you have forſaken, 

Vial. Hell! hell and confufion ! 

Ver. You ſee ſhe meets my paſſon with an equal 
flame; and tho' a thouland diificulties may delay our 
happireſs, they can't prevent it. Yours the can never 
be; for all your hopes mult lie in her affection, which 
you will never gain. No, Valentine, I know myſelf 
fo fix'd, ſo rooted in that dear boſom, that art or 
force wou'd both prove ineffectual. 

Val. I'm rack'd to death! 

4 er. Reflect upon the impoſſibility of your ſucceſs. 
But grant the contrary ; won'd you ſacrifice our 
long: our tender friendſhip, to the faiut, tranſitory 
pleaſures of a brutal appetite ? for love, that is not 
mutual, is no more. 

Val. Grant not that 1 might ſucceed. No paſſion 
of my ſoul cou'd counterpoile ray love; nor reaſon's 
_ veaker efforts make a ſtand againſt it. 

Jer. Think it impoſſible then. N 

Val. Thou knoweſt net the ſtrugglings of my breaſt; 
for Heaven ncver made ſo fine a form. 

Ver, Can love, that's grounded on the outſide only, 
make fo deep an impreſſion on your heart? Poffeſſicn 
foon wou'd quench thoſe ſudden flames. Beauty, my 
Valentine, as the flowery bloſſoms, ſoon fades ; but 
the diviner exccllencies cf the mind, like the medici- 
nal virtues of the plant, remain in it, when all thoſe 
charms are withered. Had not that beautecus ſhell io 
perfect an inhabitant, and were our ſouls not link'd, 
not join'd fo faſt together, by Heav'n, I wou'd reſign 
her to my friend. 

Val. O Veromil! Life, fortune, I cou'd eaſily aban · 
don for thy friendſhip.—I will do more, and ſlrive to 
forget thy miſtreſs. 


N 2 Jer. 
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Ver. Let me applaud thy virtue, and preſs thy ne- 
ble boſom to my heart. 
Val. It will be neceſſary for you to remove from 


| hence. I will, if poſbble, end ſome means to effect 


your wiſhes. Within this hour you ſhall find me at 
the coffee-houſe. 
Ver. Once more let me embrace thee. The inno- 


cent, the perfect joy, that flows from the reflection 


of a virtunus deed, far ſurpa ſſes all the trifling, mo- 
mentary raptures that are obtained by guilt To tri- 
umph o'er a — paſſion, is a ** well — 
of a man, 


Safe o'er the main of life the veſſel rides, 
When paſſion furls her fails, and reaſon guides; 
While the who has that ſureſt rudder loſt, | 
Midſt rocks and quickſands by the waves is toft : 
No certain road ſhe keeps, no port can find, 
Toſs'd up and down by ev'ry wanton wind. 


SCENE, Craris84's Apartment, | 
CLARISSA alone, ariſing from a table with a letter : 


in her hand. | 
GO the taſk is done: Heav'n knows how difficult 
a one: ſo entirely to ſubdue the ſtubbornneis of 
my reſentment. What have | writ? I will ſee once 


more, ſ[ Breaks open the letter. 


If there be the leaſt ſpark of honour remaining 
© in your brealt, you will, you muſt be obliged to 
© relent of your 6 towards me. I am now 
* too well aſſured ot the reaſon of your late conduct, 
© from Bellaria: but as it is impoſſible you ſhou'd 
© ſncceed there, I hope” ——1 can read no farther — 
© [ hope you will reflect on thoſe vows you have ſo 
„ ſolemnly made to the unhappy 

| 6 Cnanrena.” 
I am reſolved nat to ſend it. 

[Throws it down on the table. 
. C EN E 


5 
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SCENE II. 
To her, VALENTINE. 


Cla. Ha! he's here, and comes to inſult me. Di- 
ſtraction! 
al. I fear, madam, you are furprized at this ſud- 
den renewal of my viſit. 
Cla. I own, Sir, I expected your good drecding, 
if not your good-nature, wou'd have forbidden you 
to continue your affronts to a woman— but if your 


making me uneaſy, wretched, miſerable, can do you 


any ſervice to Bellaria — Cruel barbarous ! how have 
i deſerved this uſage? If you can be cruel, peridious, 
ſorſworn, forgetful of your honour— yet, ſure, to in- 
ſult me is beneath a man. 

Val. If to relent— if with a bleeding heart to own 


my crime, and with tears to aſk your pardon, be in- 


ſulting —— 
_=_ Ha! | 
Lal. See, ſee my griel. and pity me. I cannot ex- 


enſe, nor dare | name my crime; but here will kneel - 
till you forgive it. 


(Ia. Nay, ſinee you repent, you ſhall not have a 


0a uſe for m— long - Kiſe, I forgive you. 


Cal. Sure, ſuch tranſcendent goodneſs never com- 
3 a woman's heart before! it gives new ſtrength 
to my reviving paſſton; ; a love, which never more 
hall know decay. Let us this moment tie the joy- 
ful knct. 

(. Never, never, Valentine. As a chriſtian, I 
forgive you; but, as a lover, will never regard you 


wore. O. I have ſeen too lively an inſtance of your 


inconſtancy. 
Zul. Forbid it, drr n! | 
Cla. May it, indeed, forbid our marriage. No, Va- 
lentine, if ever more I hearken to your vows; if ever 
1 once think of you as my huſband, may [ 
Val. Swear not, 1 — you ; for, unleſs you 


make me happy i in yourlelf, your 'pardon but aug- 


ments my mitery. 
Ca. Tis all in vain.— Were you to kneel, ſwear, 
N 3 threaten, 
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threaten, I'd never grant it. If my forgiveneſs will 
content you. well, if not, you never ſhall have more. 
There is another more worthy of my love. 
Fal. Oh! name him. | 
Cla. Not till your vengeance ſhall come too late. 
Val. This letter may unfold — 
[ Takes the letter from the table. 
Cla. Oh! I am ruin'd.— Deliver it, raviſher. 
Val What do | fee ! ls it poſſible? 
Clu It will do you little ſervice. 
| Val. Not to diſcover the man: but it has ſhewn me 
a woman in the livelieſt colours. This letter, ma- 
dam, is the production of no new amour. Tis too 
plain, yon are falle. Oh! how happy is this diſco- 
very. What a wretch ſhould I have been, with the 
caſt, forgotten, ſlighted miſtreſs of another. When 
1 ſee you next, when [ am that ſlave to aſk, to wiſh, 
to hope you for a wife, may | be curs'd with all the 
plagues that ever curs'd a huſband. — Adieu. 
(la Gh ſtay and hear my innogence. 
Lal 'Tis impoſſible. 
Cla. You, you are the man, whoſe forgotten . 
treſs you have call'd me [| bluſh to ſay, 'twas you 


io whom that letter was intended. Nay, read, read 
the direction 


Val. Amazement ! 

Cla Your genius is triumphant, and here my em- 
pire ends; for 1 mult own. with bluſhing ſhame muſt 
own, that all my diſdain to you has {till been coun- 
terfeit. I had a fecret growing love for you. even 
he fore you firſt intimated yours. But I am ſure the 
agonizs 1 have this day felt, have ſeverely revenged 
all thoſe pangs my vanity has given you — 80 here's 
my hand. | 


Val. Let my eternal gratitude demonſtrate with 
* hat raptures [ receive it. 


SCENE III. 
To them, BELLARIA, with an open letter. 


Bel. 1 am witne*, of the bargain. The farther 
ſcaling it thai be perlotm d at the finiſhing another. _ 
I have 
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have confider'd your friend's propoſals [Shew: the 
letter.] and approve them. 

Val. I hope then, madam, my diligence i in their 
execution will prevail on you to forget 

Bel. I am ſure I ſhall have no reaſon to recollet— 

Val. This goodneſs, madam, at the fame time that 
it pardons, pleads alſo an excuſe for my crime, —— [ 


| thall do my utmoſt to merit it. 
SCENE 1V. 
CLARISSA, BELLARIA. 


Cla. I am afraid, my dear, my late conduct has 


appear'd very range to you, after what you have 
formerly ſeen. 


Bel. Your former conduct was to me much more 
wonderful; for, to diſguiſe our paſſions, is, in my opi- 


nion, a harder talk than to diſcover them. 1 have 


often laughed at the ridiculous crueity of women; to 


torment ourſelves, to be revenged on an enemy, is ab- 
furd; but to do it that we may give pain to a lover, 
is as monſtrous a folly as tis a barbarity. 

Cla. You wou'd ſtrip beauty of all its power! 

Bel. I wou'd ſtrip beauty of all its imperfections, 


and perſuade her whom nature has adorn'd without, 


to employ her chief art to adorn herſelf within ; for 


believe it, my dear Clariſſa, a pretty face, over affecta- 


tion, pride, ill nature, in a word, over coquetry, is 


but a gilt cover over a volume of nonſenſe, which 
will be detpited by all wife men; and having been 


expos'd to ſale for a few years, in all the publick 


auctions of the town, will be doom'd to ruſt neglect- 


ed in the poſſeſſion of a coxcomb. 


SCENE V. 


75 thew, WILDING, and Sir HARRY dreſi'd and 
 powder'd. | 


Sir Har. Madam, your moſt humble ſervant. I 
ſuppoſe, madam, Sir Avarice has open'd the affuir to 
you, which has brought me to town; it was ſettled 
before I left the country, as to the material points, 


Nothing 
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Nothing now remains but the ceremonies of the mar- 

riage, &c.— 80 this viſit is to deſire to know what 

day you fix on for that purpoſe. 

Bel. Your method of proceeding, Sir, ſomething. 

ſurprizes me! Your ſon has never mentioned a word 

of that nature to me, 

Sir Har. Alack- a day, madam ! the boy is modeſt ; 
Harry's modeſt, madam: but, alas! you are the only 

perſon to whom he has not mention'd it: perhaps the 

rogve may think, as old Cowley ſays; 


_ «« | will not aſk her tis a milder fate, 
« To fall by her not lovki, than her hate.” 


Bel. Very gallant, Sir Harry! By what I can ee, 
you give greater proofs of love than your ſon does. 
Wild. 1 wilh thoſe lovely eyes cou'd fee as far into 
my heart, as they pierce: I ſhou'd not then be- 
oblig'd to paint in the weak colourings of words, a 
_ paſſion no language can 2 becauſe none ever 
felt before. 
| Sir Har. To her, boy, to her. I'll leave you toge- 
ther. Come, young lady, you mutt not ſpoil ſport. 


SCENE VL 
' WILDING, BELLARIA. 


Mild. 1 am afraid, madam, what you have heard 
me rally of matrimony. makes you ſuſpect my ill opi-- 
nion of it; but that ſtate, which, with all other wo- 
men, wou'd be hell to me, with you is paradiſe, is 
heaven. Oh! let me touch that tender hand, and 
preſſing it in raptures to my heart 

Bel. Ay, this is ſomething like love; by that time 
you have ſigh'd away two years in this m. anner, [ 
may be perſuaded to admit you into the number of 
my admirers. 

Wild. | 4/ide.] I ſhall be admitted into Bedlam 
firſt, I hope. 'Tis that very thing makes ſo many 
couple unhappy : for you ladies will have all our love 
- before-hand, and then you expect it all afterwards. 
Like a thoughtleſs beir, who ſpends his eſtate before 

he 
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he is in the poſſeſſion; with this difference —he ante 
dates his pleaſures, you poſtpone them. 

Bel. Finely argued ! I proteſt, Mr. Wilding, I did 
not think you had made ſuch a proficience in your 
ſtudies. — It wou'd be pity to take ſo promiſing a 
young man from the bar. You may come to be a 
judge. 

Mild. You only rally me; for 1 cannot think you 
believe that I ever ſtudied law: dreſs, and the ladies, 

have employed my time. I proteſt to you, madam, 

1 know no more of the law than I do of the moon. 
Bel. I thought you had been fix years in the Tem- 

e. 

, Wild. Ha, ha, ha! Madam, you may as well 
think | am a ſcholar, becauſe | have been at Oxford, 
as that I am a lawyer, becauſe I have been at the 
Temple. 

| Bel. So then you have deceived your father in the 
character of a lawyer; how ſhall I be ſure you will 
not me, in that of a lover. 

Wild Oh! a thouland ways, Madam: firſt, by my 
countenance ; then by the temptation ; and laſtly, I 
— you will think I talk like a lover. No one, 1 

am ſure, ever heard me talk like a lawyer. 

"Bel. Indeed, you do now very like one; for 
you talk for a fee 

Wild. Nay, Madam, that's ungenerous. How ſhall 
I affure you? If oaths will—l ſwear 

Bel. No, no, no; ! (hall believe you ſwear like a 
lawyer too that is, I ſhall not believe you at all, 
Or, if [ was to allow your oaths came from a lover, 
it wou'd be much the tame; for [ think truth to be a 
thing in which lovers and law yers agree. 

IVild. Is there no way of convincing you? 
Bel. Oh! yes. I will tell you how. You muſt 
flatter me egregiouſly ; not only with more perfections 
than I have, but than ever any one had; for which 
you mult ſubmit to very ill ufage. And when I have 
treated you like a tyrant over-night, you muſt, in a 
ſubmiſſive letter, aſk my pardon P next morning, for 


having offended me; tho' you had done nothing. 
Mild. This is eaſy, 


B J. 
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Bel. You muſt follow me to all public places, where 
I ſhall give an unlimited encouragement to the moſt 
notorious fools I can meet with, at which you are to 
ſeem very much concerned, but not dare to upbraid 
me with it — then, if, when Pm goipg out, you of- 
fer me your hand, I don't ſce you, but give it to one 
of the fools I mention'd — _ | 

24. This is nothing. 
Bel. Then you are ſometimes to be a with 
playing with me at Quadrille; where, to ſhew you 
my good nature, I will take as much of your money 
as | can poſſibly cheat you of. And when you have 
done all theſe, and twenty more fuch trifling things, 
for one five years, | ſhall be convinc 'd—that you are 
an aſs, and laugh at you five times more heartily than 
I do now. Ha, ha, ha! | 


SCENE VI. 
WILDING alone. 


Shall you for Zane] may give you reaſon for ano- 
ther ſort of paſſion long before that time. I ſhall be 
maſter of the citade] with a much ſhorter ſtege, | be- 
lieve. She is a fine creature; but pox of her beau- 
ty, | ſhall ſurfeit on't in fix days enjoyment. The 
twenty thouſand pound! there's the ſolid charm, 
that may laſt, with very 2 management, almoſt 
as many youre: 


SCENE VII. 
To him, Lach GRAVELY. 


Your ladyſhip's moſt humble ſervant. You have not 
made a great many viſits. 

I. Gra No; the lady I went with has been lay- 

ing out a great ſum of money; ſhe carried me as a 

ſort of appraiſer; for | am thought to have ſome judg- 
ment. But I believe Sir Harry is coming up ſtairs. 
I was deſired to give you this, by one who has an opi- 
nion of my ſecrecy and yours. 


SCENE 
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SCENE IX. 
WILDING, ſolus ; reads. 


* J hear, by Sir Harry, you have a great collee- 
* tion of books. You know my curiolity that way, 
* to lend me the number of your chambers, and this 
evening l will come and look over them“ 
What thall { do? If 1 diſappoint her, her refent- 
ment may be of ill conſequence, and 1 mult expect 
the molt warm one, I do not care neither, at this 
criſis, to let her iuto the ſecret of my deceit on my 
father. Suppoſe l appoint her at young Pedant's — 
that mult be the place. And fince I can't wait on 
her myſelt, I'll provide her other company. I'll ap- 


point lady Lucy at the fame time and place; fo they 


weill diſcover one another, and [ {hall be rid of them 


both, which I begin to with: for fince I have been 


propos'd a wife out of it, my ſtomach 1 is turn d againſt 
all the reſt of the family. 


einn x 
PiNCET, as à counſellor, Servant. 


Serv. I believe, Sir, Sir Harry is in the houſe ; if 


you pleaſe to walk this way, I'll bring you to him. 

Pin. But ſtay; enquire if he has any company with 
him — if ſo, you may let him know I am here, and 
would be glad to ſpeak with him. 

Serv. Whom, Sir, thall I mention? 

Pin. A — at law, Sir. 

Serv. Sir, I ſhall. 

Pin. I am not much inclin'd to fear, or faperfiicion, 
or I ſhou'd think I this day faw the ghoſt of him I've 
injur'd. I cannot rett with what | have done, nor 
know [ well by what courſe to make a reparation. — 
But here comes my game. 


SCENE 
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SCENE XI 
To him, Sir HARRY and WILDING. 


Mr. Wilding, your ſervant. 1 — this may be 
my client, the good Sir Harry. 
Sir Har. Sir! 

Pin. | believe, Sir Harry, I have not the honour 
of being known to you. My name is Ratſbane-—— 
counſellor Ratſbane, of the Inner Temple I have 
had. Sir, according to the order of your ſon, a con- 
ference with Mr counſellor — of. 2 who is for the 
plaintiff, and have come to a concluſion thereon. 

Sir Har. Oh! have you? —-I am your humble 
ſervant, dear Sir; and it it lies in my power to oblige 

you, in return 

Pix. Oh, dear Sir! No obligation ! we only do 
our duty. Our caſe will be this ; — firſt, a warrant 
will be iſſued; upon which, we are taken up; then 
we ſhall be indicted; after which, we are convicted ; 
(that no doubt we ſhall, on ſuch a ſtrength of proof) 
immediately ſentence is awarded againſt us, and then 
execution regularly follows. 
Sir Har. Execution, Sir !—what execution ? 
_ Wild. Oh, my unfortunate father! Hanging, 


Pia Ay, ay, hanging, hanging is the regular eourſe 
of law; and no way to be averted. But, as to our 
conveyance to the place of execution, that, I believe, 
we ſhall be favoured in. The ſheriff is to render us 
there; but whether in a coach or cart, I fancy a ſmall 
ſum may turn that ſcale. | 

Sir Har. Coach or cart! Hell and the Devil! why 
ſon, why Sir, is there no way left! 

Pin. None. We ſhall be convicted of felony, and 
then hanging follows of courſe. 

Wild. It's too true ſo ſays Cook 2 Little» 
ton. 

Sir his: But Sir, dear Sir, I am as innocent 

Pin. Sir, the law proceeds by evidence my bro- 
ther Starchum indeed offered, that upon a bond of 
five thoutand pounds he would make up the affair ; 

2 but 


, 
c 
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but I thought it much too extravagant a demand; 
and ſo I told him flatly=—we wou'd be hang'd. 
Sir Har. Then you told a damn'd lie; for if twice 


that ſum wou'd fave us, we will not. 


Pin. How, Sir! are you willing to give that mo- 


ney ? 


Sir Har. No, Sir, I am not willing: but I am 
much leis willing to be hang d. 
Wild. But do you think, Mr. Counſellor, you cou'd 


not prevail for four thoutand ? 


Pin. That truly we cannot reply to, till a confe- 
rence he firſt had. 

Sir Har. Ay, or for four hundred ? 

Pin. Four hundred why it wou'd coſt you 
more the other way, if you were hang'd any thing 


_ decently. Look yon, Sir, Mr. Starchum is at the 


Crown and Rolls juſt by; if you pleaſe we will go 
thither, and I afſure you to make the belt bargain 


TL can. 


Mild. Be quick, Sir; here's Sir Avarice coming. 
Sir Har. Come along— Oons! 1 wou d not have 


him know it for the world. 


C 5 
VALENTINE, Sir AVARICE, Young PEDANT. 


Val. Have but the patience to hear me, Sir. The 
gentleman I unwittingly brought hither, was the very 
man on whoſe account Bellaria was ſent to town. 
Sir Av. How! 

Val. Bellaria, imagining me his friend, in the high- 
eſt rage of deſpair, when the found her lover diico- 
ver'd, laid open ber whole breaſt to me, and begg'd 
my advice: | have promiſed to contrive an interview. 
Now, I will promiſe her, to convey her to Veromil, 
and bring her to a place where ſhe thall meet you and 
your fon, When vou have her there, and a parſon 
with you, if you do not finiſh the _, it will be 
your own fault. 

Sir fu. Hum! it bas an appearance. 

Val. But, Sir, I tall not do this, unleſs you de- 

Vor. I. 0 | | liver 
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liver me up thoſe writings of mine in your hands, 
which you unjultly detain. 

Sir ſo. Sir! | 

Val. And moreover, Sir, unleſs you do, 1 will fru- 
ſtrate your deſign for ever. 

Sir Av. Very well. Sir; when ſhe is married. 

"al. Sir, | will have no conditions. What I aſk 
is my owr, and unless you grant it, | will pabliſh your 
Weins to the world, ſooner than "oo can accom- 
Fila them 


Sir 10. Well, weil. Fi fetch them; ſay you here, 
423d expect my returo, 


3. C E N E XIII. 
VALENTINE, Tours PEDANT. 
' Ped. Couſin V alextine, have I offended you ? 


-: © } mjured you any way:? 
f dy No, dear couſin. | 
Ped. Will you pleaſe, Sir, then to aftgn the 


reu on why you do contrive my ruin, by ons 
me tc this young woman. 


Val. re you unwilling ? 

Y Ped. Alas! Sir. matrimony has ever appeared to_ 
me a zea full of rocks and quickſands; it is Scylla, 
of whom Virgil, 


« Delphinum caudas utero commiſſa luporum.” - 
Or as Ovid, —< Gerens latrantibus inguina monſtris.” 
Val. Well, then you may be comforted ; for I af- 


ſure you. ſo far from bringing you into this misfor- 
tune, | am taking meaſures to deliver you out of 1 It, 


SCENE XIV. - 
To them, Sir AVARICE. 


Sir fo, Here, Sir, is a note which [ believe wil! 
content you. 
Vat. * Cir! theſe are not my writings. 
Sir Av. No, Sir; but if your intentions are as you 
ſay, it is ol equal value with them. I have there 
| promis'd 
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promis d to pay you the ſum, which you fay I hare 
in iny hands, on the marriage of my niece. Now, if 
you ſeruple accepting that condition, I ſhall ſcruple 
truſting her in your hands 

Val. [having read it, and mus'd J. Well, Sir, to 

w you my lincerity. I do accept it; and you thall 
find I will not fail delivering the young lady at the 
appointed hour and place. 

Sir- Av. Let the hour be eight, and the place my 
ſon's chambers. I'll prepare matters that nobody 
ſhall prevent you. And hearkee, fuppoſe you give 
her a doſe of opium in a diſh of chocolate; it the 
were married half afleep, you and I cou d twcar the 
was awake, you know. 

T. Ped. I cannot aſſent to that. Suppoſe the 74H 
tum be 
The woman is but half aſleep : wilbit follow, 

Ergo, ſhe is awake? 

Sir Av. The poſitum is twenty thouſand pounds— 
_ergs—l will ſwear any thing. 
F. Ped, Oh dear! ch dear! was ever ſuch logick 
heard of: did * — ever hint at ſuch a me- 
thod of reaſoning ? 

Sir Av. Burgerſdicius was an aſs, and ſo are you. 
Val. Be not in a paſſion, Sir Avarice; our time 


is Sen I will 80 perform my part; pray, obſerve 


SCENE XV. 


Si- AV ARICE PEDANT, Young PEDANT. 


Sir Av. Logick, indeed! can your logick teach 
you more than this? two and two make four: take 
fix out of ſeven, and there remains one. The ſum 
given is twenty thouſand pounds; take nought out 


of twenty, and there remains a ſcore. If your great 


logician, your Ariſtotle, was alive, take nought out 
of his pocket, and there wou'd remain nought. A 
compleat notion of figures, is beyond all the Greek 
and Latin in the world. Learning is a fine thing 
indeed, in an age when of the few that have it, the 
greater part ſtar ve. I remember when a ſet of ſtrange 
O 2 fellows 
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fellows us' d to meet at Will's coffee-houſe; but now 
it's another Change Alley. Every man now who 
wou'd live, muſt be a ſtock- jobber.— Here is twenty 
thouſand pounds capital ſtock fallen into your hands, 
and wou'd you let it flip ? - 
T. Ped. But, Sir, is not injuſtice a 

Sir Av. Injuſtice! Heark you, firrah! I have been 
_ guilty of five hundred pieces of injuktice for a leſs 
tum. I doa't fee why you ſhou'd reap the benefit of 
my labours, without joining your own. 


3CENE XVI. Dum PevanT's Chambers, 
Lady GRAVELY, SERVANT. 


L. Gra. Your maſter has not been at home yet? 
Serv. No, Madam ; but it you pleafe to divert 
yourſelf with theſe books, I preſume he will not be 
long. (I dare not atk her what maſter ſhe means, 
tor fear of a miſtake: tho' as I am in no great doubt 
what her ladyſhip is, I ſuppoſe it to be my beau ma- 
Ser} © 2 LA Aide. 
L. Gra. It is now paſt the time of our appoint- 
ment; and a lover who retards the firſt, will be very 
backward indeed on the ſecond. His bringing me 
olf yeſterday to my fitter, gave me no ill aſſurance of 
both his honour and his wit. I with this delay wou'd 
not juſtify my ſuſpecting his love. Hark, I hear 


. 


him coming. 


SCENE XVII. 
Lady LUCY, Lady GRAVELY. 

L. Gre. Ab! 1 5 

L. Lucy. Siſter, your ſervant; your ſervant, ſilter. 
L. Gra. I am ſurpriz'd at meeting you here. 

L. Lucy. tia, ha, ha! I am a little furpriz'd too. 
Ha, ha! | h 
I. Gra. I have ſcarce ſtrength enough to tell you 
how I came here. I was walking up from the Tem- 
ple ſtairs to take a chair, (I'll never venture myſelf 
alone by water as long as | live), what ſhould 1 meet 
| but a rude young Templar, who wou'd have forc'd 
me 
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me to a tavern; but by great fortune, another Tem 
plar meeting us, endeavoured to wreſt me from kim: 
at which my raviſher let go my hand, to engage his 
adverſary. I no ſooner b 


recover it. 

L. Lucy. You were a little unfortunate though, not 
to find the doctor at home. 

L. Gra. What doctor? 

L. Lacy. Ha, ha, ha! Doctor Wilding, my dear, 


a phyſician of great practice among the ladics——t 


preſume your ladyſhip uſes him. 
L. Gra. I know no ſuch phyſician. 
L. Lucy. But you know a gentleman of that name, 
I ſuppoſe. 
L. Gra. Sure I am not in that wretch's chambers 
L. Lucy. Indeed you are. 
L. Gra. It mult be the devil, or my evil genius, 


that has laid this trap for me. —— What can havs . 


brought you hither too ? 

L. Lucy, A chair, my dear. 

I. Cra. By what accident? 

L. Lucy. By my own orders. 

J.. Gra. How, ſiſter! 

L. Lucy. Indeed, ſiſter, tis true. 

L. Gra. And have you the confidence to own it to 
me? 1 deſire, madam, you wou'd not make me privy 


to your intrigues : I ſhall not keep them fecret, I aſ- - 
ſure you. She who conceals a crime, is in a manrer 


acceflary to it. 
L. Lacy. I ſee your policy. You wou'd preſerve 


vourſelf, by ſacrificing me: but tho' a thief ſaves his | 


lite by facrificing his companion, he faves not his re- 


putation. Your nice flory of a couple of Templars, 


will not be admitted by the court of ſcandal, at lady 
Prude's tea- table. 


L. Gra. Miadam, madam, my hrockes ſlall know 


what a wite he has. 


L. Lucy. Madam, madam, the world ſhalt know | 


what a filter I have. 


L. Gra. I diſclaim your kindred. You are no re- 
lation of mine. 


O 3 I. Live: 


ound myſelt at liberty, but 
ſeeing a door open, in I ran, fo frighted I ſhall never 
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L. Lucy. You make me 

L. Gra. I may ſpoil your mirth: at leaf Pl pre- 
vent it this time, I'm reſolved. 

L. Lucy. That's more ill-natur'd than I'll ſhew my- 
ſelf to you ſo, your ſervant. Exit, 
0 Pl take a hackney coach, and be at home 

before her L fee he's a villain; but PII find a way 
to be revenged on them both. 

L. Lucy. { Re-entering.} O! for heaven's fake, let 
us lay afide all quarrels, and take care of both our 
reputations. Here's a whole coach load coming up 
itairs, I hear them enquire for theſe chambers —— 
Here's a cloſet ; in, in, I never was fo frightened in 
my whole life. 


SCENE XVIII. 
VALENTINE, _VEROMIL, BELLARIA, 
CLARISSA. 


Ver. The clergyman ontitays his time, or the im- 


patience of my love outfhes it. I'm rack'd till the 
dear bond be tied beyond the power of art to undo. 
Think then, my ſweet, if the leaſt apprehenſion of 
| loſing thee can thoek my ſoul ; what agonies muſt [ 
have liv'd in, when hope was as diſtant as fear is now. 

Bel. Too eafily, my Veromil, I gueſs; I know 
them bymy own; for ſure I am not in debt one ſigh 
to love. 

Ver. In debt ! not all the ſervice of my life can 


pay thee for a tender thought of me. Oh! howI 


long for one ſoft hour to tell thee all I've undergone. 
For to look back upon a dreadful fea which we've 
eſcap'd, adds to the proſpect of the beauteous coun- 
iry we are to enjoy. 


Servant. | Entr ing.] Gentlemen, : a clergyman in 


the other room 
Ver. Come, my Bellaria, a few ſhort moments lead 
me into Paradiſe. 


Val. Wou'd thou hadſt found another; but love 


forbids you this —— You. know I ſtrove . *h an my 
power againſt it; but it has conquer a- aud through 
my heart you only reach Bellaria. 

Ler, 


* 


= ict 
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Ver. Ha! nay then, wert thou as much my friend 
as thou art unworthy of the name - through twenty 
hearts like thine, I'd ruſh into her arms. 


[ Fight. The women fſhriek. Lady Lucy, 


Lads Gravely, run cut cf the cloſet ; they 
all 4:14 Valentine; and as Veromil 1 
leading off Bellaria, 'Sir Harry, Wilding, 
and Fincet meet them at the door. 1 
Then take thy life — and now, my ſweeteſt— 


SCENE XII. 


Sir HARRY WIL DING, WIL DIN, PIN CET. 
Lady LUCY, Lads GRAVELY, VALENTINE, 
VEROMIL, BELLARIA, and CLARISSA. 


Val. Away. Stand off. Eternal furies ſeize you. 
L. Lacy. You may rave, good Sir; but three wo- 


men will be too hard for you, though you were as i 


ſtout and as mad as Hercules. 


Sir Har. Hey. day! we had but one whore before, 


here's a ſeraglio. 
Ver. Let me paſs, Sir. 


Sir Har. No, indeed, Sir. IT muſt firſt know how 


you came here, and then, perhaps, you ſhall paſs—— 
to the Round-houſe. 


Ver. Then ['ll force my way thus, 
Wild. Nay, I mult ſecure my father. 
[ Veromil makes at Sir Harry, Wilding in- 
terpoſes—he puſhes at Wilding, and ts 
diſarmed—the ladies looſe Valentine.] ] 


Bel. on heav'ns! my Veromil, you are not 


wounded ! 


Ver. Through the heart, Bellaria, by this preven- 
tion. 


Bel Be eaſy then; for all the powers of hell ſhall 
never part us. 


SCENE 
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enn Ix 
Te them, Sir AVARICE, Toung PEDANT. 


Sir Av. Hey! what have we here? my wife, and 
ſiſter, and Sir Harry, and all the world! 

Sir Har. Death and the devil! what does this 
mean? 
5 Sir Av. Nay, good people how came you all 

ere? | 

Sir Har. Ay, how came you all here? for L will 
know before any one go out—— 

Pin. Sir, I beg to be excus'd Hering te gs. 

Sir Har. Not a ſtep: I ſhall hare buſineſs tor you. 


I'll ſee by what law theſe people make a public ren- 


dezvous of my ſon's chambers. 
Sir Av. Your ſon's chambers, Sir Harry! ! 


YT. Ped. That they were his, datur—that they are 
his, negatur—for the time that they were lent tor is 


expir'd - ergo, they were his, but are not. 


bs _ | What's this! 
Fir Har. Were his, but are not What, have 
you fold theſe too, Harry? 


Wild. Twill out. 


Sir Har. Speak, Sir; Gs don't you ſpeak ? are 


not theſe your chambers ? 2 

lil No, Sir. 

Sir Av. His! | 

L. Lucy. His, indeed! 

L. Gra. What do you think, Sir Harry. 1 ſhou'd 
do in your ſon's chambers ? 

L. Lucy. Or what do you ſee here like the apart» 
ment of a beau—— but I atk * Your ſon is a 
lawyer. 

Omnes. A lawyer | Ha, ha, ha! 

I. Gra. In ſhort. Sir Harry, your ſon is as great 
a rake as any in town. 

T. Ped. And as ignorant as any at the univerſity. 

I. Lucy. Ay, or a8 one half of his brother Tem- 
Pr 

| Sir 


„ 


| 
t 
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Sir Av. And as great a rogue, I'm afraid, as the 
ether half, 


Sir Har. He ſhall be as great a beggar then as 
thoſe that are honeſt, | 
Wild. That, Sir, an honeſt captain of my acquaint- 
ance will prevent; tor as they were my locks that 
were broke open, he has given up thoſe articles you 
were pleaſed to enter into, to me and my uſe. For 
which lam to thank the boneſt counſellor Ratſbane; 
into whole poſſeſſion you have given a bond of an- 
uuity of five hundred pounds a year. 
Sir Har. Cheated! abus'd! dog villain-— ha! 
I'll fee whether [ am able to recover it 
1 arches Pincet's pockets, ehrowe out 
ve ral papers, and pulls his wig off. 
Wild. It's hands your fearch, L aſſure you, 
Pin. Help! murder! 


Feier. Nay, Sir Harry! 


Sir Har. Dog! raſcal!—I'Il be revenged on you 
all — 1 


SCENE XXI. 


Sir AVARICE, Young PEDANT, Lady LUCY, 
Lady GRAVE LY, WILDING, VEROMIL, 
VALENTINE, BELLAKIa, CLARISSA, and 
PINCET. 


Ver. [taking up à letter.] Here's one of your pa- 
pers, Sir—[ farts.]} Gilbert, my father's ſervant! 
[ looking an the letter.) By heav'ns ! my brother's hand 
too then my curioſity is pardonable. | Reads it. 

Pin, Heaven [ fee is juſt. 

Ver. Prodigious !—— Gentlemen, I beg that man 
may be ſecur d. 

ſhild. He is my ſervant, Sir, 

Ver. He formerly was my father” ances Tis letter 
here, which is from my brother to him, will inform 
you farther, 


«© CIL BEAT. 
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„% GiLBERT, 


« ] received yours, and ſhou'd have Paid you your 
% half year's annuity long ſince, but I have had ur- 
« gent occaſions for my money.— \ ou ſay, it is hard 


to be reduced to your primitive degree, when you 
have ventur'd your foul to-raiſe yourſelf to a high- 


« er; and a little after have the impudence to threat- 
« en to diſcaver—— diſcover if you dare — you will 
* then find you have ventur'd your body too; and 
© that perjury will entitle you to the ſame reward, 
« as you audacioufly tay forgery will me——expect 


% to hear no more from me. You may diſcover, if 


«+ you pleaſe, but you ſhall find | will not ſpare that 
„money which your roguery has aſſiſted me in get- 


ting, to have the life of him who is the cauſe of 


_ my loſing it. | | IJ. Vazomin,” 


Pin. If there yet want a ſtronger confirmation— 
I, Sir, the wretch whom the hopes of rickes have 
betray'd to be a villain, will openly atteſt the diſco- 


very, and by a ſecond appearance in a public court, 


reſtore the lawful heir what my, firſt coming there has 
robbed him of. 

Bel. Is this poſſible > 

Ver. Yes, my ſweet — I am now again that Ve- 
romil, to whom you firſt were promis'd, and from 
whoſe breaſt nothing can tear you more. Sir Ava- 
rice, you may be at eaſe; for it is now in my power 
to offer up a better fortune to this lady's merit, thas 
any of her pretenders. 

Bel. No fortune can ever add to my love for you, 
nor loſs diminiſh it. 

Sir Av. What is the meaning of this? 

Ver. That fortune, Sir, which recommended me 

to this lady's father, and which by forgery and per- 


jury I was depriv'd of, my happy ſtars now promile 


to reſtore me. 
Pin. You need not 7 We Ve your ſucceſs. The other 
evidence to the deed has been touched with the ſame 


| ſcruples of conſcience, and will be very ready on an 


ld. 


aſſur'd pardos' to recant. 


on © hw a 
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Wild. Dear Veromil, let me embrace thee. I am 


| heartily glad I have been inſtrumental in the procu- 


ring your happineſs; and tho? it is with my miltreſs, 
I with you joy 8 | 

Ver. Wilding, I thank you; and, in return,” I wiſh 
you may be re or'd into your father's favour, 
Wild. | make peace with ſword in hand, and que - 
ſion not but to bring the old gentleman to reaſon. 


Bel. There yet remains a quarrel in the company, 


which I would reconcile — Clariſſa, I think I read 


forgiveneſs in your face; and I am ſure penitence is 


very plain in Valentine 5. 

Val. I am too much a criminal to hope for pardon. 
Yet, if my fault may be atoned for, I will employ 
my utmoſt care to do it. Cou'd I think the acquiſi- 
tion of fortune any recommendation, Sir Avarice has 


oblig'd himſelf to pay me ſeven 12 — pounds on 
this lady's marriage. 


Sir Ar. The conditions are not fulfill'd, Sir, aud 


Val. Not till the is married, Sir. As you have not 
deen pleaſed to mention to whom, Veromil will wn 
the place as well as any other. 


Sir Av. Sir! 


Val. Sir, what you have agreed to give | 1s but my 

own; your conditions of delivering it are as ſcanda- 
lous as your retaining it: fo you may make a buſtle, 

and loſe as much reputation as you pleafe ; but tue 


money you will be obliged to pay. 


Sir Av. And pray, Sir, why did you invite all this 
company hither ? 


Val. How ſome of it came here, I 1 no more 


than you do. 


L. Gra. I can only accoant for myſelf and ſiſter. 
I.. Lacy. Ay, my filter and I came together. 


Wild. Mine is a long ſtory ; but L will divert you 
all with it ſome other time. 


Pin. May I then hope your pardon ? 


Ver. Deſerve it, and I will try to get his Majeſty 3 


for you, which will do you molt ſervice, 


SCENE 


—＋— ͤ—— —- — 


„ „ö 
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SCENE the lf. 
To them, a SERVANT. 
Serv. An't pleaſe your honour, your honour's bre- 


ther, Mr. Pedant, is juſt come to town, and is at home 


now with Sir Harry Wilding. 
Sir Av. Then all my hopes are fruſtrated. Get 
chairs to the door. 


Ver. This is Jucky news indeed! and may be ſo for 
you too, Wilding: for Sir Harry is too good-hu- 


mour'd a man to be an exception to the univerſal ſa- 
tisfaction of a company. I hope this lady will pre- 
vent the uneaſineſs of another, [ Tz Clariſſa, 

Val. This generoſtty ſtabs me to the foul —— Oh! 


my Veromil! my *. let this embrace teſtify my 


repentance. 
Ver. And bury whas i is old. 


Val. Generous, noble foul ! 
Ver. Madam, give me leave to join your hands. 


Bel. Nay, fince I have been the unfortunate cauſe | 
of ſeparating them, I muſt aſſiſt. 
Ela. 1 know not whether the world will pardon my 


forgiving you but 5 
Val. Oh! lay no more, leſt I am loſt in too excel: 
_ five joy. 


I. Lacy. 3 1 think the need not. 


Li. Gra. [To Wild.] Your excuſes to me are vain, 
We have both diſcover'd you to be 2 villain. I have 


ſeen the aſſignation you made my ſiſter, and ſhe has 
ſeen mine: ſo you may be aſſured we will neither of 

us ſpeak to you more. 

Wild. 1 hope to give you ſubſtantial reaſons for my 
conduct; at leaſt my ſecreey you may be aſſured of. 

Sir Av Come, gentlemen and ladies, we will now 
adjourn, if you pleaſe, to my houſe; where, Sir, [7 
Ver.] if my brother and you agree (as certainly you 
will, if you prove your title to your father” s eſtate) I 


| have nothing to ſay againſt your match. 
T. Ped. Nor againit my returning to the univerſi- 


ty, I hope. 
2 Ver, 
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Ver. Sir Avarice, I wait on you; and before the 
concluſion of this evening, I hope you will not have 


a diſcontented mind in your houſe. Come, my dear 
Bellaria; after ſo many tempeits, our fortune ouce 
more puts on a ſerene aipet; once more we h:.-e 
that happineſs in view, which crowns the iucceis of 
virtue, conitancy and love. 


All love, as folly, libertines diſclaim; 

And children call their folly by its name. 
Thoſe joys which from its pureſt fountains flow, 
No boy, no fool, no libertine can know: 
Heav'n meant ſo bleſt, fo exquiſite a fate, 

But to reward the virtuous and the preat, 


W P © 


E T I L O 6 U . 
Written by a Friend, and ſpoken by Mrs. Girraxyp. 


7 RITICS, ne doubt, you think I come to pray 

© Tour pardon, for this fooliſh, virtuous play. 

As papiſis, by a ſaint ; V authors practice, 

Ts get their crimes aton d for by an adreſs. | 

Our author tos aan d fain have brought me to it ; 

But faith! I come ta beg you'd damm the poet. 
What did the dullard mean by flapping ſhort, 

And bringing in a huſband to ſpoil ſport ? 

No fooner am Þ[ in my lover's arms, 

But — pap muy huſband all our joys alarms! 

Madam, to ſave your virtue, cries Sir Bard, 


Twas oblig'd — To ſave my virtue! Lard! 
I woman is her own ſufficient guard, 
+ ſpight of all the ſtrengtb which men rely in, | 

e very rarely fall ——without complying. 

Some modern bards, to pleaſe you better 8 
Had without ſcruple, the whole thing fulfill d, 
Had ſent us off together, and left you in 
A ſad ſuſpence, to gueſs what we were doing: 
Then fans had hid the virtuous ladies faces, 
And cuciolds hats had ſhelter d their grimaces. 
But ours. forſooth, will argue that the tage 
Was meant t'improve, and not dehauch the age. 
P/haw! to improve! — the ſtage was firſt deſign'd 
Such as they are, to repreſent mankind. 

Aud jince a poet ought to copy nature, 
A cuckold, ſure. were not ſo ſtrange a creature. 

IWell, thy” our poets very modeſt muſe 
Cou'd, to my wiſh, ſo ſmall a — refuſe, 
Critics, to damn him, ſure, will be fo Civil] 
That's neer refus'd hy critics—or the devil. 

But ſhou'd we both ad parts fo very range, 
And, thi” I aſk, ſhou'd you refuſe revenge: 
Oh! may this curſe alone attend your lives! 
May ve have all Bellaria's 2 dive! 


Sung by Miſs TrozxoweTs, in the Second AG. | 


J. 
9 k E the whig and the tory, 
Are prude and coquette ; 

| Mc love theſe ſeek glory, 
As thoſe do from ſtate. 
No prude or coquette 

My vows ſhall attend, 
No tory I'll get, 

Nor whig tor a friend. 


II. 
The man who by reaſon 
His life doth ſupport, 
Ne'er riſes to treaſon, 
Ne'er ſinks to a court, 
By virtue, not party, | 
Does actions commend ; 
My ſoul ſball be hearty ; 
Towards fuch a ſriend. 


| _ UL 
The woman wh prizes 
No fool's empty praiſe; 
Who cenſure deſpiſes, 
Tet virtue obeys; 
With innocence airy, 
With gaiety wiſe, 
In ͤ every thing wary, 
In nothing preciſe: 


IV. 
When truth ſhe diſcovers, 
She ceaſes diſdain ; 

Nor hunts after lovers, 

To give only pain. 
So lovely a creature 

To worlds I'd prefer; 
Of "bountiful Nature 

Aſk nothing but her. 


P 2 Sung 


Sung in the Third Act, by the ſame Perſon, 


I. 
AIN, Belinda, are your wiles, 
Vain are all your artful ſmiles, 
While, like a bully you invite, 
And then decline th' approaching fight. 


. 

Various are the little arts, 

Which you uſe to eonquer hearts; 
By empty threats he wou'd affright, 
And YOu, by. empty hopes delight, 


III. 
8 may by him be bravd; 
Fops may be by you enflav'd; 
Men wou'd he vanquiſh, or you bind, 
| He muſt be brave, 22 


THE 


THE 
AUTHOR's FARCE; 
WITH A 


PUPPET- SHOW, 


CALL Do THE 


PLEASURES of the TOWN. 


Firſt acted at the Hay-Market in 17 29, and revived-- 
ſome years after at Drury-Lane, when it was re- 
viſed and greatly alter d by the AUTHOR, as now 
printed, 


—— — Quis iniquz 
Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus, ut teneat ſe ? 
Juv. Sat. T. 


F 99 0 G 1 E. 


Spoken by Mr. JONES. 


700 long the Tragic Muſe hath a the ſtage, 
And frightned wives and children with her rage. 

Too long Drawcanſir roars, Parthenope weeps, 
IWhile every lady cries, and critic fleeps. 
IWith ghoſts. rapes, murders, tender hearts they wound, 
Or elſe, like thunder, terrify with ſound. 
When the ſtiil'd actreſi to her weeping eyer, 
With artful figh, the handkerchief applies, 
How priev'd each ſmpathizing nymph appears !, 
And box and gallery both melt in tears. 

Or when, in armour of Corinthian wes] 

Heroic actor flares you in the face, 

And cries aloud, with emphaſis that's ft, en 
Liberty. freedom, liberty and Briton ; 
| While frowning, gaping for applauſe he ſtands, 
What generous Britun can refuſe his hands ? 

Like the tame animals deſign'd for ſhow, 
Yau have your cues 10 clap, as they to bow ? 
Taught tu commend, your judgments have no ſhare ; 
Zy chance you gueſs aright, by chance you err. 


But handkerchiefs and Britain laid aſide, 
To- niglit we mean to laugh, and not to chide. 


In days of yore, when fools were held in faſhion, 
The new, alas! all baniſh'd from the natizn, 
A merry jeſter had reform'd his lord, 
Who wou'd have ſcorn'd the ſterner Stoic's word. 


Bred 


PROLOGUE. 


Bred in Democritus his laughing ſchozls, 
Our author flies ſad Heraclitus' rules : 
No tears, no terror, plead in his behalf ; 
The aim of Farce is but to make you laugh. 
Beneath the tragit or the comic name, 5 
Farces and puppet-ſhwws ne er miſs of fame. 
Since then, in borrow'd dreſs, they've plear'd the toaun, 
C aden them woo, appearing in their own. | 


As ye are done by, ye malicious, do: 


. e expect from the good-natur'd ferw; 2 
And kindly laugh at him, who laughs at you. d) 


Perſozs- 


Perſons in the Farce. 


MEN. 
LUCELESS. the Auther and? od 
, Maſter of the Show, | Mr. Muutart. 
WITMORE, his Friend, Mtv. Laces, 
MARPLAY ſen. ) Mr. REvNnOLDSs. 


MARPLAY jun. en Lr STOPLER. 
BOOK WEIGHT, a Bookfeller, Mr. Joxts. 


SCARECROW, Mr. Mass uA. 
DASH, 11, Ir. Haitian. 
UIBBLE, Seriblers, NMVr. Dove. _ 
BLOT PAGE, (Mr. WiLLs jun. 
INDEX, 5 © | — ͤ— 
JACK. Servant to Luckxttss, Mr. Acuvaces. 
JACK-PUDDING, Mr. RevxoLDs. 
BANTOMITE, Mr. Mazanal. 
WOMEN. 
Mrs. MONEYWOOD, the ? 33 
Author's Landlady, \ Mrs. Mertz. 


HARRIOT, her Daughter, Miſs Parus. 


Perſons 


* 


PLAYER, -. 5 
CONSTABLE, 
MURDER-TEXT, a a Prey 
| terian Parſon, 

GODDESS of NONSENSE, 
CHARON, - 

CURRY, a Bookſeller, 

A POET, . 

Signior OPERA, LY; 
Don TR 4GEDIO, | 
Sir FARCICAL COMIC, 
Dr. ORATOR, 0 
Monſieur P 4NTOMIME, 
Mrs. NOVEL, 
ROBGRAVE, the Sexton, | 


SAILOR, 


SOMEBODY, 


NOBODY, 


Lats KINGCALL, 
Mrs. CHEAT'EM, 
Mrs. GLASS-RING, 
Count UGLY; 


- Perſons in the Pu PPET-SH OW. 


Mr. Dovs. 
N Mr. WeLLs., 


Mr. Haitian, 


Mrs. MutLtart. 
| MriAvrts. 
Mr. Dovs. 
Mr. W. HALLA. 
Mr. Srorr ER. 


Mr. Maxsn ATI. 


Mr. DavzxrorrT. 
Mr. Jon zs. 
Mr. Korr. 
Mrs. Marin. 
Mr. HAnais. 
Mr. Acnurcu. - 
Mr. HARRIS j jun. 


Mr. Wa IIs jun. 


Mr RuyxoLvDs, 
Mr. Hicxs, 
Miſs CLAN k. 
Mrs. WI dp. 
Mrs. Bruxr. 


THE 


THE 


AUTHOR's FARCE. 


ACT L SCENE L 


LuckLEss's Room in Mrs. Mexzvwood's Houſe, 


MontvywooD. 


Ir. MONEY WOOD, HARRIOT, LUCKLESS, 

\ TEVER tell me, Mr. Luckleſs, of your play 
N and your play, I tell you, I muſt be paid. I 
would no more depend on a benefit-night of 
an unacted play, than I would on a benefit: ticket in 
an undrawn lottery. Cou'd [ have gueſs'd that I 

had a poet in my houſe! Cou'd I have look'd for a 
poet under lac'd clothes ! 

Luck. Why not? ſince you may often find po verty 
under them : nay, they are commonly the 2 of it. 
And therefore, why may not a poet be ſeen in them 
as well as a courtier? 

Money. Do you make a jeſt of my misfortune, Sir? 

Luck. Rather my misfortune. I am ſure I have a2 
better title to poverty than you; for notwithſtanding 
the handſome figure | make, unleſs you are ſo good 
to invite me, 1 am afraid 1 ſhall ſcarce prevail ou my 
ſtomach to dine to day. 

Money. O never fear that: you will never want a 
dinner till you have dined at all the eating-houſes 
round. — No one {huts their doors againſt you the 
firſt time; and I think you are fo kind, ſeldom to 
trouble them a ſecond. 

Luck, 
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Luck. No. And if you will give me leave to 
walk out of your doors, the Devil take me if ever 1 
come into 'em again. . 5 | 

Money. Pay me, Sir, what you owe me, and walk 


away whenever you pleaſe, 


Luci. With all my heart, Madam; get me a pen 
and ink, and [']] give you my note for it immedi- 


__ ately. 


Money. Your note! who will diſcount it? Not 
your bookſeller; for he has as many of your notes, 
as he has of your works; both good laſting ware, 
and which are never likely to go out of his thop, and 
his ſerutoire. Fey . 

Har. Nay, but Madam, *tis barbarous to inſult 
him in this manner. | 

Money. No doubt you'll take his part. Pray, get 
you about your buſineſs. I ſuppoſe he intends to pay 
me, by ruining you. Get you in this inſtant ; and 
remember if ever I ſee you with him again, I'll turn 
you out of doors, | © 


| SCENE I. 
_ LUCKLESS, Mrs. MONEYWOOD. 


Lack. Diſcharge all your ill nature on me, Madam, 
but ſpare poor Miſs Harrict. 

Money. Oh! then it is plain. I have ſuſpected 
your familiarity a Jong while. You are a baſe man. 
Is it not enough to ſtay three months in my houſe 
_— paying me a farthing, but yon muſt ruin my 
child ? | 
Luck. I love her as my ſoul, Had I the world, 
Pd give it her all. | 

Money. But as you happen to have nothing in the 
world, I deſire you wou'd have nothing to ſay to her. 
I ſuppote you wou'd have fettled all your caſtles m 
the air. Oh! I wiſh you had liv'd in one of them, 
inſtead of my houſe, Well, I am reſolv'd, when you 
2re gone away (which I heartily hope will be very 
ſoon) I'll hang over my door in great red letters, 
No lodgings for Poets.“ Sure, never was ſuch 
a gueſt as you have been. My floor is all ſpoiF'd with 

2 ink, 
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ink, my windows with verfes, and my door has been 
almoſt beat down with duns. 

Luck. Would your houſe had been beaten down, 
and every thing but my dear Harriot cruth'd under it. 
Money. Sir, Sir 
Lo Madam, Madam! I will attack you at your 
own weapons; I will pay you in your own coin. 
Money. | with you'd pay me in any coin, Sir. 
Luck. Look ye, Madam, I'll do as much as a rea- 
ſonable woman can require; I'll thew you all I have; 
and — you all I have too, if you pleaſe to accept it. 
| [Turns his pockets inſide out. 
Money. L will not be us'd in this manner. No, Sir, 
I will be paid if there be any ſuch thing as law. 
Luck. By what law you will put money into my 
pocket, I know not; for J never heard of any one 
who got money by the law. but the lawyers. I have 
told you already, and I tell you again, that the firſt 
money I get ſhall be yours; and | have great expec- 
tations from my play. In the mean time, your ſtay- 
ing here can be of no ſervice, and you may poſſibly 
drive ſome fine thoughts out of my head. I wou'd 
write a love-ſcene, and your daughter wou'd be more 
proper company, on that occaſion, than you. 
Money. You wou'd act a love- ſcene, I believe; but 


I ſhall prevent you; for I intend to diſpoſe of myſelf 
before my daughter, 


Luck. Diſpoſe of yourſelf ! 

Money. Yes, Sir, diſpoſe of myſelf —-*Tis very 
well known, that I have had very good offers ſince 
my Jatt dear huſband died. I might have had an at- 
torney of New Inn, or Mr. Fill-pot the exciſeman : | 
yes, I had my choice of two parſons, or a doctor of 


phyfick; and yet I ſlighted them all; bes, I ſlighted 
chem for for- for you. 


Luck. For me! 

Money. Yes, you have form too viſible marks of my 
paſſion ; too viſible for my reputation. Ling. 
Lack. I have heard very loud tokens of your paf- 


Gon; but I ratger took 1 it lor the paſſion of anger than 
of love. 


Vor. J. : | . ; Money, 
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Money. O! it was love, indeed. Nothing but 
love, upon my ſoul. 

Lack. The Devil! This way of dunning is worſe 
than the other. 

Money. If thou canſt not pay me in money, let me 
have it in love. If I break through the modeſty 
of iny ſex, let my paſſion excuſe it. I know the 

world will call it an impudent action; but if you will 

let me reſerve all I have to myſelf, L will make my- 
ſelf yours for ever. 

Luck, Tell, Ill, lotl! 

Money. And is this the manner you receive my de- 
claration, you poor beggarly fellow! You ſhall repent 
this ; remember you thall repent it, remember that. 
I'll thew you the revenge of an injur'd woman. 
Lack. I ſhall never repent any * that rids me 
of you, I am ſure, 


SCENE III. 
LUCKLESS, HARRIOT. 


Luck. Dear Harriot ! | 
Har. I have . an opportunity to return to 
Fou. 
Luck. Oh! my dear, I am ſo ſick, 
Har. What's the matter? 
Luck. Oh! your mother! your mother ! 
Har. What, has the been ſcolding ever fince ? 
Luck. Worſe! worſe ! 

Har. Heav'n forbid, the ſhould threaten to go to 
law with you. | 
Luck. Oh, worſe ! worſe ! ſhe threatens to go to 
church with me. She has made me a generous offer, 
that if I will but marry her, ſhe will ſuffer me to ſettle 

all ſhe has upon her. 

Har. Generous creature ! Sure you will not reſt 
the propoſal ? 

Luck. Hum! what wou'd yon adviſe me to? 

Har. Oh, take her, take her, by all means; you 

will be the prettieſt, fineſt, lov elicit, ſweeteſt couple 

Aub! what a delicate dih of matrimony you — 

make 
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make? Her age with your youth, her avarice, with 
your extravagance, and her ſcolding with your poetry. 

Luck. Nay, but | am ſerious, and 1 deſire you wou'd 
be ſo. You know my unhappy circumſtances, and 
your mother's wealth. It would be at leaſt a prudent 
match. 

Har. Oh extremely prudent, hs, ha, ha! the 
world will ſay, Lard ! who could have thought Mr. 
Luckleſs had had ſo much prudence. This one action 
will overbalance all the follies of your life. 

Lack. Faith, 1 think it will: but, dear Harriot, 
how can 1 think of loſing you for ever? And yet, as 
our affairs ſtand, I ſee no  poſlibility of our being hup- 
py together. It will be ſome pleaſure too, that | may 
have it in my power to ſerve yon. Believe me, it is 
with the utmoſt reluctance | think of parting with you. 
For if it was ia my power to have you 

Har. Oh, I am very much oblig'd to you—l believe 

you— Yes, you nced not ſwear, I believe you. 
Luck. And can you as eaſily conſult prudence, and 
part with me? for I wou'd not buy my own happineſs 
at the price of yours. 


Har. 1 thank you, Sir — Part with you — into- 
lerable vanity ! 


Luck. Then I am reſolv'd; and fo, my good land- 
lady, have at you. 
Har. Stay, Sir, let me acquaint you with one 
thing ; you are a villain! and don't think I'm vex'd 
at any thing, but that [| ſhould have been ſuch a fool, 
as ever to have had a good opinion of you. [Crying. 

Luck. Ha, ha, ha! caught, by Jupiter ! And did 
my dear Harriot think me in earneſt? 

Har. And was you nct in earnet? 

Lack. What, to part with thee ? A pretty woman 
will be ſooner in earneſt to part with her beauty, or 
a great man with his power. 


Har. | with I were aſſur d of the baceriey of your 
love. 


Q 2 AIR. 
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AIR. Butter'd Peaſe. 


Luck. Does my deareſt Harriot aſk, 
What for love I wou'd purſue ? ? 
Wou'd you, charmer, know what taſk 
I wou'd undertake for you ? 


Aſk the bold ambitious, what * 
He for honours wou'd atchieve ? 

Or the gay voluptuous, that | 
Which he'd not for pleaſure give ? 


Aſk the miſer what he'd do, 
To amaſs exceſſive gain? 

Or the ſaint, what he'd purſue, 
His wiſh'd Heav'n to obtain? 


Theſe I wou'd attempt, and more: 
For, Oh! my Harriot is to me, 

All ambition, pleaſure, ſtore, 

Or what Heav'n itielf can be! 


Har. Wou'd my deareſt Luckleſs know, 
What his conſtant Harriot can 
Her tender love and faith to ſhow, 
For her dear, her only man. 


Aſk the vain coquette, what ſhe 
For men's adoration wou'd ; 
Or from cenſure to be free, 

Aſk the vile cenſorious prude. 


In a coach and fix to ride, 
What the mercenary jade, 

Or the widow to be bride 
To a briſk broad-ſhoulder'd blade. 


All theſe I wou'd attempt for thee, 
Cou'd I but thy paſſion fix; 

Thy will, my ſole commander be, 
And thy arms my coach and fix. 


Money. [within.] Harriot, Harriot. 
Har. Hear the dreadful ſummons, adieu. I will 
take the firſt opportunity of ſeeing you again. — 
| 1c. 
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Luck. Adieu, my pretty charmer; go thy ways for 
— firſt of thy ſex. 


SCENE iv. 
LUCKLESS, JACK. 


Luck. So! what news bring you? 

Zack. An't pleaſe your honour, I have been at my 
lord's, and his lordſhip thanks you for the favour you 
have offer'd of reading your play to him; but he has 
ſuch a prodigious deal of buſineſs, he begs to be ex- 
cus' d. I have been with Mr. Keyber too: he made 
me no anſwer at all, Mr. Bookweight will be here: 
immediately. N 

Luck. Jack. 

Jacl. Sir. 

Luck, Fetch my other hat hither, Carry it to the 
pawnbroker's, | 

Zack. To your honour's own 8 

Luck. Ay And in thy way home call at the cook's 
ſhop. So, one way or other I find my head mutt al- 

ways provide tor my belly. 


SCENE V. 
LUCKLESS. WITMORE. 


Luck, I am furprized ! dear Witmore ! 

Wit. Dear Harry! 

Luck. This is kind, indeed; but I do not more 
wonder at finding a man in this age, who can be a 
friend to adverſity, than that fortune thould be fo 
much my friend, as to direct you to me; for the is 2 
lady 1 have not been much indebte. d to lately. 

Vit. She who told me, I aſſure you, is one vcr 
have been indebted to a long white, 

Luck. Whan do you mean ? 

Wit. One who complains of your unkindneſs in not 
viſiting her; Mrs. Lovewocd. 

' Luck. Doſt thou viſit there ſtill, then? 

Wit. I throw an idle hour away there ſometimes, 
When f am in an ill humorr, I am ſure of feeding i: 
there with all the ſcandal in town; for no ba yd is h. 
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ſo diligent in looking after girls with an . 
maidenhead, as ſhe in ſearching out women with 
crack'd reputations. 

Luck. The much more infamous office of the two. 
F. vp Thou art ſtill a favourer of the women, I 


Luck. Ay, the women and the muſes ; ; the high 
roads to beggary. 
Wit. What, art thou not cured of ſcribling yet ? 
Lack. No, ſcribling 3 is as 23 to cure as the 
Out. 
Wit. And as ſure a ſign of poverty as the gout of 
_ riches. *Sdeath! in an age of learning and true po- 
liteneſs, where a man might ſucceed by his merit, 
there would be ſome encouragement. But now, when 
party and prejudice carry all before them; when learn- 
ing is decried, wit not underſtood, when the theatres 
are puppet- .ſhows, and the comedians ballad- fingers : 
when fools lead the town, wou'd a man think to thrive 
by his wit? If you muſt write, write nonſenſe. write 
operas, write Hurlothrumbo's, ſet up an oratory, and 
preach nonſente, and you way meet with encourage- 
ment enough. Be profane, be ſcurrilous, be immo-— 
deſt; if you wou'd receive applauſe, deſerve to receive 
ſentenee at the Old Baily: and if you wou'd ride in 
a coach, deſerve to ride in a cart. 
Luck. You are warm, my friend. 
it. It is becauſe I am your friend, I cannot 
bear to hear the man I love ridiculed by fouls, by 
idiots. —— To hear a fellow, who, had he been born 
a Chineſe, had flarv'd for want of genius, to have 
been even the loweſt mechanic, toſs up his empty 
noddle with an affected diſdain of what he has not 
underſlood; and women abuſing what they have nei- 
ther ſeen ror read, from an unreaſonable prejudice 
to an honeſt fellow, whom they have not known. If 
thou wilt write againſt all theſe reaſons, get a patron, 
be p:mp to ſome worthleſs man of quality, write pane- 
gyrics on him, flatter him with as many virtnes as 
he has vices. Then, perhaps, you will engage his 
lordſhip, his lordihip eDgages the town on your os, 
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and then write till your arms ake, ſenſe or nonſenſe, 
it will all go down. 

Luck. Thou art too ſatirical on mankind. It is 
poſlible to thrive in the world by juſtifiable means. 

Wit. Ay, juſtifiable, and fo they are juſtifiable by 
_ cuſtom. What does the ſoldier or phyſician thrive 
by, but ſlaughter? The lawyer, but by quarrels? The 
courtier, but by taxes? The poet, but by flattery ? 
I know none that thrive by profiting mankind, but 
the huſbandman and the merchant: the one gives you 
the fruit of your own ſoil, the other brings you thoſe 
from abroad; and yet theſe are repreſented as mean 
and mechanical, and the others as honourable and 
_ glonous. | 
Lack. Well, but prithee leave railing, and tell me 
what you wou'd adviſe me to do. 

Wit. Do! why, thou art a vigorous young fellow, 
and there are rich widows in town. | 
Luck. But I am already engaged, | 
Mit. Why don't you marry then—— for I ſuppoſe 
you are not mad enough to have any engagement 
with a poor miſtreſs | . 

Luck. Even ſo, faith, and ſo heartily that I wou'd 
not change her for the widow of a Crœſus. 

Wit. Now thou art undone, indeed. Matrimony 
clenches ruin beyond retrieval. What unfortunate 
ſtars wert thou born under! Was it not enough to 
follow thoſe nine ragged jades the Muſes, but you 
mult faſten on ſome earth-born miſtreſs as poor as 
them ? 

Mar. jun. [ within.) Order my chairmen to call on 
me at St. James's. No. let them ſtay. - 

Wit. Heyday ! whom the devil have we here ? 

Luck. The young captain, fir; no leſs a perſon, I 
aſſure you. ; | 


_ SCENE VI. 
LUCKLESS, WITMORE, MARPLAY Janior. 
Mar. jun. Mr. Luckleſs, I kiſs your hands 
Sir, I am your moit obedient humble ſervant ; you 
fee, Mr. Luckleſs, what power you have * we. 

attend 
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T attend your commands, tho' ſeveral perſons of qua- 
lity have ſtaid at court for me above this hour. 

Luck. I am obliged to you—1 have a tragedy for 
your houfe, Mr. Marplay. 

Mar. jun. Ha! if you will ſend it to me, I will 
give you my opinion of it; and if I can make any 
alterations in it that will be for its advantage, I will 
do it freely, 

Mit. Alterations, fir ? 

Mar. jun. Yes, fir, alterations — l will maintain 
it, let a play be never ſo good, without alteration it 
will do nothing. = 

Tit. Very odd, indeed. | 

Mar. jun. Did you ever write, fir ? 

Wit. No, fir, I thank Heav'n. | 

Mar. jun. Oh! your humble ſervant — your very 
humble ſervant, fir. When you write yourſelf, you 
will find the neceſſity of alterations. Why, fir, wou d 
you gueſs that I had alter'd Shakeſpear ? 

Wit. Yes, faith, fir, no one ſooner. 

Mar. fun. Alack-a-day! Was you to ſee the plays 
when they are brought to us, a parcel of crude, undi- 
geſted ſtuff. We are the perfons, fir, who lick them 
into form, that mould them into ſhape —— The poet 
make the play indeed! the colour- man might be as 
well faid to make the picture. or the weaver the coat: 
my father and I, fir, are a couple of poetical tailors: 
when a play is brought us, we conſider it as 4 tailor 
does his coat; we cut it, fir, we cut it: and let me 
tell you, we have the exact mea ure of the town we 
know how to fit their taſte. The poets, between you 
and me, are a pack of ignorant — 

it.. Hold, hold, Sir. This is not quite ſo civil to 


Mr. Luckleſs: beſides, as I take it, you have done 


the town the honour of writing yourſelf. 

Mar. jun. Sir, you are a man of ſenſe, and ex- 
preſs yourſelf well. I did, as you iay, once make a 
ſmall ſally into Parnaſſus, took a ſort of flying leap 
over Helicon : but if ever they catch me there again 
Sir, the town have a prejudice to my family ; 
for if any play cou d have made them aſhamed to 
damn it, mine muſt, It was all over plot. It 3 

| ve 
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have made half a dozen novels: nor was it cramm'd 
with a pack of wit- traps, like Congreve and Wycher- 
ly. where every one knows when the joke was coming. 
I dety the ſharpeſt critic of them all to have known 
when any jokes of mine were coming. The dialogue 
was plain, eaſy, and natural, and not one ſingle joke 
in it from the beginning to the end: beſides, Sir, 
there was one ſcene of tender melancholy converia- 
tion, enough to have melted a heart of ſtone; and 
ye: they damn'd it: and they damn'd themſelves; for 
they thall have no more of mine. 
it Take pup on the town, Sir. 


Yar. Jun. I! No, vir, no. I'll write no more. No 


more; unleſs I am forc'd to it. 
Luck. H hat's no e. aſy thing, Marplay. 


Mar jun. Yes, Sir. Odes, Odes, a man * be 


oblig d to write thoſe you know. 


_ | Ha, ha, ha. That's true, indeed. 
it 


Luck. But about my tragedy, Mr. Marplay? 


Mar. jun. | believe my lather is at the playhouſe: 
if you pleaſe we will read it now: but I mult call on 


a young lady firit——Hey ! who's there? Is my foot- 
man there? Order my chair to the door—Y our ſer- 


vant. gentlemen—Caro vien. [Exit pnging. 


Wit. This is the molt finiſh'd gentleman | ever law, 
and hath not, 1 dare iwear, his equal. 
Luck. If he has; here he comes. 


SCENE VII. | 
LUCKLESS, WITMORE, BOOKWEIGHT. 
Luck. Mr. Bookweight, your very humble ſervant. 
Book. I was told, dir, that you had particular bu- 
fineſs with me. 
Luck. Yes, Mr. Bookweight ; I have ſomething 
to put into your hands. 1 have a play for you, Mr. 
Bookweight. 


Book. Is it accepted, Sir? 
Luck. Not yet. 


Book, Oh! Sir, when it is, it will be then time 


enough to talk about it. A play, like a bill, is of no 


value 


y 
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value till it is accepted: nor indeed when it is, very 
often. Beſides, Sir, our playhouſes are grown ſo 
plenty, and our actors ſo ſcarce, that really plays are 
become very bad commodities. But pray, Sir, do you 
offer it to the players or the patentees ? 

Luck. Oh! to the players, certainly. 

Book. You are in the right of that: but a play 
which will do on the ſtage, will not always do for us; 
there are your acting plays, and your reading plays. 

Wit. I do not underſtand that di inction. 

Book. Why, Sir, your acting plays is entirely ſup- 
ported by the merit of the actor; in which cafe, it 
ſignifies very little whether there be ary ſenſe in it or 
no. Now your reading play is ot a different it«mp, 
and muſt have wit and meaning in it. Thete latter 
I call your ſubſtantive, as being able to ſupport them- 
ſelves. The former are your adjective, as what re- 
quire the buffoonry and geſtures of an actor to be 
_ Join'd with them, to ſhew their ſignification. 
Mit. Very learnedly defined truly. 

Luck. Well, but Mr. Bookweight, will you ad- 


vance fifty on my play ? 
Bool. Pr guineas:! * Sir. You ſhall have 


them with all my heart, if you will give me ſecurity 
for them. Fifty guineas for a play ? Sir, I wow'd 
not give fifty ſhillings. 

* 'Sdeath, Sir do you beat me down at this 
rate ? 

Book. No, nor fifty farthings. Filſty guineas ! | tw 
deed your name is well worth that. 

Lac. Jack take this worthy gentleman, and Kick 
him down ſtairs. 

Book. Sir, | ſhall make you repent this, 

Zack. Come, Sir, will you pleaſe to bruſh ? 
Bool. Help! Murder PI have the law of you; 
Sir. 
Lack. Ha, ha, ha! 


SCENE 
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SCENE VII. 
LUCKLESS, WITMORE, Mrs. MONEY WOOD. 


Maney. What noiſe is this? It is a very fine thing 
truly, Mr. Luckleſs, that you will make theſe uproars 
in my houſe. - | 

Lack. If you diflike it, it is in your power to drown 
a much greater. Do you but ſpeak, Madam, and I 
am ſure no one will be heard but yourſelf. | 

Money. Very well, indeed! fine refleftions on my 
character! Sir, Sir, all the neighbours know that I 
have been as quiet a woman as ever liv'd in the pa- 
Tiſh. I had no noiſes in my houſe till you came. We 
were the family of love. But you have been a nui- 
ſance to the whole neighbourhood. While you had 
money, my doors were thundered at every morning 
at tour and five, by coachmen and chairmen; and 
ſince you have had none, my houſe has been beſieg'd 
all day by creditors and bailiffs : then there's the 
raſcal your man; but I will pay the dog, I will ſcour 
him — Sir, I am glad you are a witneſs of his abu- 
ſes of me. 8 3 5 
Mit. I am indeed, madam, a witneſs how unjuſtly 
he has abus'd you. [Jack whiſhers Luckleſs. 
Luck. Witmore, excuſe me a moment. 5 


SCENE IX. 
Mri. MONEYWOOD, WLITMORE. 


Money. Yes, Sir; and, Sir, a man that has never 
ſhewn one the colour of his money. 5 
Mit. Very hard, truly: how much may he be in 
your debt, pray? Becauſe he has order'd me to pay 
you. | 

b Money. Ah! Sir, I wiſh he had. 

Wit. I am ſerious, 1 affure you. | 
Money. I am very glad to hear it, Sir, Here ts 
the bill as we ſettled it this very morning. Ialways 
thought, indeed, Mr. Lucklets had a great deal of 
honelty in his principles; any man may be unfortu- 

| nate 
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nate; but I knew when he had money | ſhould have itz 
and what ſignifies dunning a man, when he hath it 
_ not? Now that is a way with ſome * which 1 
oou'd never come into. 

Wit. There, Madam, is your money. You may 
give Mr. Luckleſs the receipt. 

Money. Sir, I give you both a great many thanks. 
I am ſure it is almoſt as charitable as if you gave it 
me; for I am to make up a ſum to-morrow morn- 
ing. Well, if Mr. Luckleſs was but a little ſoberer, 
1 thould like him for a lodger exceedingly ; for I 


mult ſay, I think him a very pleaſant, good- -humour'd 
man. 


en 

LUCKLESS, WITMORE, MONEYWOOD. 

Luck. Thoſe are words I never heard out of that 
mouth before. 

Money. Ha, ha, ha! you are pleas'd 1 to be merry, 
| ha, ha! 
_ Luck. Why, Witmore, thou haſt the faculty oppo- 
ſite to that of a witch, and canſt lay a tempeſt. I 


ſhould as ſoon have imagin'd one man cou d have 
ſtopt a cannon-ball in its full force, as her tongue. 


Money. Ha, ha, ha! he is the beſt company in the 


word, Sir, and ſo full of his ſimilitudes. 
Wit. Luckleſs, good-morrow: I ſhall ſee you ſoon 


again. 


Luck. Let it be ſoon, I beſeech you : for then haſt 


brought a calm into this houſe that was fcarce ever 
in it before. 


SCENE XI. 

LUCKLESS, Mr. MONETWOOD, JACK. 

Maney. Well, Mr. Luckleſs. you are a comical man, 

to ive one ſuch a character to a ſtranger. 

Luck, The company is gone, madam : and now, 
like true man and wife, we may fall to abuſing one 
another as falt as we pleaſe. 

a 2 Money, 
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Money. Abuſe me as yu. pleaſe, ſo you pay me, 
Sir. 

Lack. Sdeath, Madam, [ will pay you. 
Money Nay, Sir, I do not aſk it before it is due, 
don't queſtion your payment at all: if you was to 
ſtay in my houſe this quarter of a year, as [ hope you 
will, I ſhou'd not aſk you for a farthing. | 

Lack. Toll, loll, loll.— But I ſhall ave her begin 
with her paſſion immediately ; - and I had rather be 
the object of her rage for a year, than ot her love for 
half an hour. 

Money. But why did you chooſe to ſurprize me 
with my money? Why did you not tell me you wou'd 
pay me ? 

Luck. Why, have I not told you ! 

Money. Yes, you told me of a play and Puff: but 
you never told me you won'd order a gentleman to 
pay me. A ſweet, pretty, good-humour'd gentleman 
he is, heav'n bleſs him. Well, you have comical 
ways with you: but you have honeſty at the bottom, 
and Pm fure the gentleman bimlelf will own I gave 
you that character. 

Luck. Oh! I ſmell you now. — You ſee, madam, 


J am better than my word to you; did he pay it you 
in gold or filver ? 


Money. All pure gold. 
Luck. | have a vaſt deal of Giver which he brought 
me, within; will you do me the favour of takin 


it in ſilver ? That will be of uſe to you in the op 
too. 


Money. Any thing to oblige yon, Sir! 


Luck. Jack, bring ont the great bag, number Qne, 
Pleaſe to tell the money, Mad: am, on that table, 

Money. It's eaſy told: heaven knows there's not ſo 
much on't. 


Jack. Sir, the bag is fo heavy, [ cannot bring 
it in. 


Luck. Why chen, come and help to thruſt a hea- 
vier bag out. 


Moncy. What do you mean? 
Luck. Only to pay; vou in my bedchamber. 
R 


Vol. I. 


Maney. 
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Money. Villain, dog, I'll ſwear a robbery, and 
have you hang'd: rogues, villains ! 

Luck, Be as noiſy as you pleaſe. —-[ Shuts the door] 
Jack, call a coach; and d'ye hear, get up behind it 
und attend me. 


— — — 


ACT i ie 
The PLaxHouss. 


LUCKLESS, MARPLAY ſenizr, MARPLAY 


7 ur. 


LuckLEss Trendy: 1 


8 HEN hence my iorrow, hence my ev ry fear; 
0 No matter where, ſo we are bleſs'd together. 
«© With thee the barren rocks, where not one ſtep 

«© Of human race lies printed in the ſnow, 

„Look lovely as the ſmiling infant ſpring.” 

Mar. ſen. Augh ! will you pleaſe to read that 

again, Sir. 

Luck. ** Then hence my ſorrow, hence my ev'ry 

. 

Mar. fen. Then hence my ſorrow” 3 is 
a much better word — And then in the ſecond line 
„No matter where, ſo we are bleſs'd together 
'Undoubtedly, it ſhou'd be, No matter where, ſo 
ſomewhere we're together. Mere is the queſtion, 
ſomeu here is the anſwer Read on, Sir. 

Luck. ** With thee,” &c. 

Mar. ſen. No, no, I cou'd alter thoſe lines to a 
much better idea. | 
«© With thee the barren blocks, where not a bit 

« Of human face is painted on the bark, 

„ Look Green as Covent-Garden in the ſpring.” 

Luck, Green as Covent-Garden ! 

Mar. jun. Yes, yes; Covent Garden market, where 
they ſell greens, | 
__ Luck, Monſtrous! 

Mar. en. Pray, Sir, read on. 


Lu > 0 
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Leck. © Leandra. Oh, my Harmonio, 1 cou'd 
« hear thee ſtil] ; 

„The nightingale to thee ſings out of tune, 

«© While on thy faithful breaſt my head reclipes, 

© The downy pillow's hard; while from thy lips 

« [ drink delicious draughts of nectar down, 

« Falernian wines ſeem bitter to my taſte.” 

Mar. jun. Here's meat, drink, ſinging, and lodg- 
ing, egad, 

Luck. He anſwers. 

Mar. jun. Put, Sir -— 

Luck. Oh, let me pull thee, preſs thee to my 
„„ - 
Thou riſing ſpring of everlaſting ſweets ; 

© Take notice, Fortune, I forgive. thee all, 

% Thou'ſt made Leandra mine; thou flood of ; Joy 

« Mix with my foul, and ruſh thro' ev'ry vein.” 

Mar. ſen. Thoſe two laſt lines again, if you pleaſe. 

Luck. ** Thou'kt made,” &c. 

Mar jun. © ——Thou flood of joy 

„Mix with my ſoul, and ruth * ev'ry vein.” 
Thoſe are two excellent lines indeed: I never writ 

better myſelf: but, Sar 
Luc. Leandra's mine, go bid the tongue of fate 
„% Pronounce another word of bliſs like that; 
«« Search thro' the eaſtern mines and golden ſhores, 
«© Where laviſh nature pours forth: a her ſtores; 
* For to my lot cou'd all her treatures fall, 
„ wou'd not change Leandra for them all,” 
There ends act the firſt, and ſuch an a as, I believe, 

never was on this ſtage yet. 
Mar. jun. Nor never will, I hope. 

Mar. ſen. Pray, Sir, let me look at one thing. 

„% Falernian wines ſeem bitter to my taſte,” | 
Pray, Sir, what ſort of wines may your Falernian be? 
for | never heard of them before; and I am ſure, us 

1 keep the beſt company, if there had been ſuch ſorts 
of wines, I thould have taſted them. Tokay I have 
drank, and Lacrime I have drank, but what your 
Fulwaiee | is, the devil take me if I can tell. | 


Mar. jun. I fancy, father, theſe wines grow at the 
top of Parnaſſus, 
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Lack. Do they ſo, Mr. Pert? why then I fancy 


you have never taſted them. 
Mar. ſen. Suppoſe you ſhou'd ſay, The wines of 
Cape are bitter to my talte. 
Luck. Sir, I cannot alter it. 
Mar ſen. Nor we cannot act it. It won't do, 


Sir, and ſo you need give yourſelf no farther trouble 
about 1 it, 


Lac. What particular fault do you find ? 
aur. jun. Sar, there is nothing that touches me, 
nothing that is coercive to my paſſions. 


Lack. Fare you well, Sir: may another play be 
coercive to your paſſions. 


SCENE II. 

 MARPLAY ſenior, MARPLAY Junior. 

Mar. ſen. Ha, ha, ha! | 

Mar. jun. What do you think of the . 

Mar. ſen. It may be a very good one, for ought 
T know : but [ am reſolved, fince the town will not 
receive any of mine, they ſhall have none from any 
other, I'Il keep them to their old diet. 

Mar. jun. Bat ſuppoſe they won't feed on't. 

Mar. ſen. Then it ſhall be cramm'd down their 
throats. 

Mar. jun. I wiſh father, you * leave me that 
art for a legacy, ſince I am afraid I am like to have 
no other from you. 

Mar. fer. Tis buf, child, tis buff true Corin- 
 thian braſs : and heav'n be prais'd, tho' I have giv'a 
thee no gold, I have giv'n thee enough of that, which 
is the better inheritance of the two Gold thou 
might'ſt have ſpent, but this is a laſting eſtate that 
will ſtick by thee all thy lite. 

Mar. jun. What ſhall be done with that farce which 
was damn'd lait night ? 2 

Mar. ſen. Give it them again to-morrow. I have 
told ſome perſons of quality that it is a good thing, 
and I am reſolv'd not to. be in the wrong: let us ſee 


which will be weary firſt, the town of damning, or 
Ve of being damn'd. * 
Mar. 
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Mar. jun. Rat the town, I ſay. 

Mar. ſen. That's a good boy; and fo ſay I: but 
prithee, what did'ſt thou do with the comedy which I 
gave thee tother day, that I thought a good one? 

Mar. jun. Did as you order'd me, return'd it to 
the author, and told him it wou'd not do. 

Mar. ſen. You did well. If thou writeſt thyſelf, 
and that I know thou art very well qualified to do, it 
is thy intereſt to keep back all other authors of any 
merit, and be as forward to advance thoſe of none. 

lar. Jun. But I am a little afraid of writing; for 
my writings, you know, have far'd but ill hitherto. 

Mar. jen. That is becauſe thou halt a little miſta- 
ken the method of writing. The art of writing, boy, 
is the art of ſtealing old plays, by changing the name 
of the play; and new ones, by changing the name of 
the author. 

Mar. jun. If it was not for theſe curſed hiſſes and 
catcalls — _ 

Mar. fen. ae muſic, child, very mn 
muſic, and what, when one is but well ſeaſon'd to it, 
has no effect at all: for my part, I have been us d to 
them. 

Mar. jun. Ay, and I have been us'd to them too, 
for that matter. 

Mar. ſen. And ſtood them bravely too. Idle young 
actors are fond of applauſe, but take my word for it, 
a clap is a mighty filly, empty thing, and does no 
more good than a hits; and therefore, if any man loves 
biſling, he may have his three ſhillings worth at me, 
. he pleaſes. LExeunt. 


SCENE III. 
A r:om in BooxwWwEIGHT'T Houſe. 


DASH, .BLOTPAGE, QUEBBLE, m—_ at 
ſeve od Tables. 


Dab. Pox on't, I'm as dull as an ox, tho' I have 
not a bit of one within me. I have not din'd theſe 
two days, and yet my head is as heavy as any alder» 
man's or lerd's, I carry about me ſymbols of all the 

. R3 elements; 
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elements; my head is as heavy as water, my pockets 
are as light as air, my appetite is as hot as are, and 
my coat 1s as dirty as earth. 

Blot. Lend me your Byiche, Mr. Daſh, I wanta 
rhime for wind. 

Daſh. Why there's blind, and kind, and behind, 
and find, and mind: it is of the eaſieſt termination 
imaginable; [ have had it four times in a page. 

Bl>t. None of thoſe words will do. 

_ Dajh. Why then you may uſe any that end in ond, 
or and, or end. I am never ſo exact, if the two laſt 
ſetters are alike, it will do very well Read the verſe. 

let. Inconſtant as the ſeas, or as the wind.” 

Daſh. What wou'd you expreſs in the next line? 

Blot. Nay, that I don't know, for the ſenſe is 
dog | would fay ſomething about incon- 


Daſh. can lend you a verſe, and it will do very 
well too. 
- « Ineonſtancy will never have an end.” 


End rhimes very well with Wind. 
Blot. It will do well enough for the middle of a 


D aſh. Ay, ay, any thing will do well enough for 
the middle of a poem If you can but get twenty 

good lines to place at the beginning for a taſte, it will 
of very well. 

Quib. So that according to you, Mr. Daſh, a poet 
acts pretty much on the ſame principles with an oiſter- 
woman. 

Daſh. Pox take your file, it has ſet my chaps a 
watering : but come, let us leave off work for a while, 
and hear Mr. Quibble's ſong. 

Luib. My pipes are pure and clear, and my ſto- 
mach is as hollow as any trumpet in Europe. | 

Dab. Come, the ſong. 


$ONG. 
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AIR. Ye e be. | 


How unhappy's the fate 
To live by one's pate, 


And be forc'd to write hackney for bread? 
An author's a joke, 


To all manner of folk, 


Wherever he pops up his head, his head, 
Wherever he pops up his head. 


Tho' he mount on that hack, Oo. 


Old Pegaſus' back, / i \ 

And of Helicon drink till he burſt, 4 

Vet a curſe of thoſe ſtreams, > 
Poetical dreams, 


They never can quench one's thirſt, &. 


Ah! how ſhou'd he fly 
On fancy ſo high, 
When his limbs are in durance and hold? 
Or how ſhould he charm, 
With genius ſo warm, 
When his poor naked body's a cold, &c. 


. SCENE 1V. 


BOOK WEIGHT, DASH, QUIBBLE, BLOT- 
PAGE. 


Book. Fy upon it, gentlemen ! what, not at your 
pens? Do you conſider, Mir. Quibble, that it is a 
forcnight fince your Letter to a Friend in the Country 
was publiſh'd ? Is it not high time for an anſwer to 
come out? At this rate, before your anſwer is printed, 
your letter will be forgot | love to keep a contro- 
verſy up warm. I have had authors who have writ 
a pamphlet in the morning, anſwer' d it in the after- ' 
noon, and anſwer'd that again at night 

Nuib. Sir, I will be as expeditious as poſſible ; but 
it is harder to write on this fide the queſtion, becauſe 

K is the wrong ide. 


Book. 
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Back. Not a jot. So far on the contrary, that I 
have known ſome authors chuſe it as the propereſt to 
thew their genius. But let me ſee what you have pro- 
duced: * With all deference to what'that very learn- 
* ed and moſt ingenious perſon, in his Letter to a. 
Friend in the Country, hath advanced.” Very well, 
Sir; for beſides that it may fell more of the letter, all 
controverſial writers ſhould begin with compliment- 
ing their adverſaries, as prize fighters kits betore they 
engage. Let it be finiſh'd with all ſpeed. Well, Mr. 
| Daſh, have you done that murder yet? 

Daſh. Yes, Sir, the murder is done ; I am only a- 
bout a few moral reflections to place before it. . 
Book Very well: then let me have the ghoſt finiſi- 

ed by this day ſe nnight. 

Da/h. What ſort of a ghoſt wou'd you have this? 
Sir, the laſt was a pale one. 

Book. Then let this be a bloody one. Mr. Quibble, 
you may lay by that life which you are about; for L[ 
hear the perſon is recovered : and write me out pro- 
poſals for delivering five ſheets of Mr. Bailey's Eng- 
liſh dictionary every week, till the whole be finiſhed, 
If vou do not know the form, you may copy the.pro- 
pofals for printing Bailey's dictionary in the ſame 
manner. The ſame words will do for both. 


Enter INDEX. 


So, Mr. Index, what news with you ? 

Index. I have brought my bill. Sir. 

Book. What's here? For fitting the motto of Ri- 
ſum teneatis Amici to a dozen pamphlets, at ſixpence 
per each, fix ſhillings —— For Omnia vincit Amor, 
& nos cedamus Amori, ſixpence - For Difficile ett 
Satyram non ſcribere, ſexpence—Hum, hum, hum! 
Sum total, for thirty ſix Latin mottos, eighteen ſhil- 
lings; ditto Engliſh, one ſhilling and nine pence; 
ditto Greek, four, four ſhillings. Theſe Greek mot- 
tos are exceſſively dear. 

[nd If you have them cheaper at either of the uni- 
verſities, I will give you mine for nothing. 

Book. You ſhall have your money immediately ; 
and pray remember that I muſt have two Latin fedi- 

tious 
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tious mottos, and one Greek moral motto for pam- 
phlets by to-morrow morning 

Qusb. | want two Latin ſenrences, Sir, one for page 
the fourth, in the praiſe of loyalty, and another for 
page the tenth, in praiſe of liberty and property. 


Daſb. The ghoſt wou'd become a motto very well, 
if yon wou'd beſtow one on him. 


Book. Let me have them all. 2 | 
Id. Sir, I ſhall provide them. Be pleaſed to look 
on that, Sir, and print me five hundred propoſals, and 
as many receipts. 
Bock © Propoſals for printing by ſubſcription, a A 
* new tranſition of Cicero. Of the Nature of the 
Gods, and his Fuſculan Queſtions, by Jeremy In- 
dex Eq. Tam ſorry you have undertaken this, for 
it prevents a defizn ot mine. 
Ind. Indeed, Sir, it does not; for you fee all of 
the book that | ever inteud to publiſh. It is only a 
handſome way of aſking one's friends for a guinea. 
Book. Then you have not tranflated a word of it, 
perhaps. 
| Jad. Not a fingle ſyllable, . 
Book. Well, you ſhall have your propefals forth- 
with; but1 defire you wou'd be a little more reaſon- 
able in your bills for the future, or I ſhatl deal with 
you no longer; for | have a certain fellow of a col- 
lege, who aces to furnith me with ſecond-hand mot- 
tos out of the Spectator for two-pence each. 
Id Sir, I only deſire to live by my goods, and 
1 hope you will be pleaied to allow ſome difference 
between a neat freſh piece piping hot out of the Claſ- 
fics, and old thread- bare, worn-out ſtuff, that has paſt 


thro' ev'ry pedant's mouth, and been as common at 
the univerſities as their whores. 


$CENE V. 


'BOOKWEIGHT, DASH, QUIBBLE, BLOT- 
PAGE, SCARECROW. 


Scare. Sir, I have brought you a libel againſt the 
— 


Boa. 
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Bast. Sir, I ſhall not take any thing againſt them; 

—for I have two in the preſs already. [ Tfde. 
. Scare. Then, Sir, I have an apology in defence ol 
them. 

3::k. That I ſhall not meddie with neither; they 
don't fell fo well. 

Scare. L have a tranſlation of Virgil's Aneid, with 
notes on it, if we can agree about the price. 

Bact. Why, what price wou'd you have? 

Scare. You ſhall read it firſt, otherwiſe how wilt 
you know the value? 

Book. No, no, Sir, I never deal that way : a poem 
is a poem, and a pamphlet a pamphlet with me. 
Give me a good handſome large volume, with a fult 
promiſing title page at the head of it, printed on x 
good paper and letter, the whole well bound and gilt, 
and [']] warrant its ſelling —— You have the common 
error of authors, who think people buy books to read 
—— No, no, books are only bought to furniſh libra- 
ries, as pictures and glaſſes, and beds and chairs are 
for other rooms. Look-ye, Sir, I don't like youc 
title-page; however, to oblige a young beginner, I 
don't care if I do print it at my own expence. 

_ Scare. But pray, Sir, at whoſe expence ſhall I eat? 

Book. At whoſe? Why at mine, Sir, at mine. [ 
am as great a friend to learning, as the Dutch are to 
trade: no one can want bread wich me who will earn 
it; therefore, Sir, if you pleaſe to take your ſeat at 
my table, here will be every thing neceſſary provided 
for you: good milk-porridge, very often twice a- day, 
which is good wholeſome food, and proper for ſtu- 
dents: a trarflator too is what I want at preſent, my 
_ laſt being in Newgate for thop-hiftin y The rogue 
had a trick of tranſlating out of the thops as well as 
the languages. 

Scare, But I am afraid I am not qualified for a 
tranſlator, for I underſtand no language but my own. 

Book. What, and tranſlate Virgil ? 

Scare. Alas! I tranſlated him out of Dryden. 

Bock. Lay by your hat, Sir, lay by your hat, and 
take your ſeat immediately. Not qualified! thou art 
as well vers'd in thy trade, as if thou hadſt labour'd 

in 
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in my garret theſe ten years. Let me tell you, friend, 
vou will have more occaſion for invention than learn 
ing here. You will be obliged to tranſlate books out 
of all | 1nguages, eſpecially French, that were never 
printed in any language whatſoever, 

Scare. Your trade abounds in myſteries. 

Book. The ſtudy of bookſciling is as difficult as 
the law; and there are as many tricks in the one as 
the other. Sometimes we give a foreign name to 
our oven labours, and ſometimes we put our names 

to the labours of others. Then as the liwyers have 
John-a-Nokes and Tom-a- Stiles, fo we have Meſſieurs 
Moore near St. Paul's, and * near the Royal- 
Exchange. 


SCENE v. 
To them, LUCKLESS. 


Luck. Mr. Bookweight, your ſervant, Who can 
form to himſelf an idea more amiable than of a man 
at the head of ſo many patriots working for the be- 
nefit of their country ? 

Bool. Truly, Sir, | believe it is an idea more agree- 
able to you, than that of a gentleman in the Crown- 
Office paying thirty or forty gaineas for abuſing an 
honeſt tradeſman. 

Luck, Pihaw ! that was only jocoſely done, + * 
man who lives by wit muſt not be angry at a jeſt. 

Book, Look ye, Sir, if you have a mind to com- 
promiſe the matter, and have brought me any mo- 
ney 

Luck. Haſt thou been in thy trade ſo long, and talk 
of money to a modern author? You might as well 
have talk'd Latin or Greek to him. I have —„— 
you paper, Sir. 

Bool. That is not bringing me money, own. Have 
you brought me an opera ? 5 
Luck. You may call it an opera, if you will, but 
I call it a puppet-ſhow. 

Book. A puppet-· ſnow-! | 
Lacl. Ay, a puppet-ſhow, and is to be play'd this 
night at Drury-Lane playhouſe. 


Bock, 
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Book. A puppet- ſhow in a playhouſe. 

Luck. Ah, why, what have been all the playhouſes 
a long while but puppet-thows ? 

Book. Why, I don't know but it may ſucceed : at 
leaſt if we can make out a tolerable good title- page: 
fo, if you will walk in, if I can make a bargain with 
you I will: gentlemen, you may go to dinner, 


2. WW NE VII. 
Enter JACK-PUDDING, Drummer, Mob. 


Fack-P. This is to give notice to all gentlemen, 
ladies, and others, that at the Theatre-Royal in 
Drury- Lane, this evening will be perform'd the whole 
puppet: {how called The Pleaſures of the Town; in 
which will be thewn the whole court of nonſenſe, 
with abundance of ſinging, dancing, and ſeveral other 
entertainments: Alſo the comical and diverting 
humours of Some-body and No-body : Punch and 
his wife Joan, to be perform'd by figures; ſome of 
them ſix foot high. God fave the King. 
[Drum beats. 


SCENE VIII. —- 
WITMORE with a paper, meeting LUCKLESS. 
Vit. Oh! Luckleſs, I am overjoy'd to meet you: 
here, take this paper, and you will be diſcouraged 
from writing, I warrant you. 

Luck. What is ir?=Oh! one of my play-bills. 

Wit. One of thy play bills! 

Luct. Even fo—l have taken the advice you gave 
me this morning. | 

Wit. Explain. 

Lack, Why, I had ſome time Since given this per - 
formance of mine to be rehearſed, and the actors were 
all perfect in their parts; but we happen'd to differ 
about ſome particulars, and | had a deſign to have 
given it over; till having my play refus'd by Mar- 
play, I ſent for the managers of the other houſe in a 
paſſion, join'd iſſue with them, and this very evening 
it is to be ated, 

2 Wit, 
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it. Well, I wiſh you ſucceſs. 
Luck. Where are you going ? 
Mit. Any where but to hear you damn'd, which [ 
mult, was I to go to your puppet-thow. 
Luck. Indulge me in this trial; and I aſſure thee, 
if it be "fuccefsfal, i it ſhall be the laſt. 

Wit. On that condition I will: but ſhou'd the tor- 
rent run againſt you, I thall be a faſhionable friend, 
and hiſs with the reſt. 

Luck. No, a man who cou'd do ſo enletticuadle 
and fo generous a thing, as * Witmore did this 
mornin | 

Wit. Then I hope you will return it, by never men- 
tioning it to me more. I will now to the pit. 

| Luck. And I behind the ſcenes. 


8 CENEKE K.. 
LUCELESS, HARRIOT. 

Luck. Dear Harriot ! 

Har. I was going to the playhouſe to look after 
you, I am frightned out of my wits; I have left my 
mother at home with the ſtrangeſt fort of man, who 
is inquiring after you: he has rais'd a mob betore 


the door by the oddity of his appearance; his dreſs is 


like nothing I ever ſaw, and he talks of kings, and 
Bantam, and the ſtrangeſt ſtuff. | 


Luck. What the devil can he be? 

Har. One of your old acquaintance, | — in 
diſguiſe : one of his majelty's officers with his com- 
miſſion in his pocket, | warrant him. 

Lack. Well, but have you your part perfect 

Har. 1 had, unleſs this fellow hath frighten'd it 


out of my head again: but [ am afraid 1 wall play 
it wretchedly. 


Luck. Why ſo? 

Har. 1 ſhall never have aſſurance enough to go 
thro' with it, eſpecially if thy ſhou'd hiſs me. 

Luck. O! your maſk will keep you in countenance, 
and as for hiſſing yu need not fear it. The audi- 
ence are generally ſo favourable to young beginners: 
bat hiſt, Boe | is your mother, and ſhe — ſeen us. 


Yor. J. 8 Adieu, 
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Adieu, my dear, make what haſte you can to the 
— [ Exit. 


SCENE Xx. 
HARRIOT, MONEY WOOD. 


Har. IT wiſh I cou'd avoid her, for I ſuppoſe we 
mall have an alarum. 

Money. So, ſo, very fine: always together, always 
cater-wauling. How Ike a hangdog he ſtole off; and 
its well for him he did, for 1 ſhow 4 have rung ſuch 
a peal in his ears There's a friend of his at my 
_ houſe wor'd be very glad of his company, and I wiſh 
it was in my power to bring them together. 
Har. You wou'd not ſurely be ſo barbarous. 
Money. Barbarous, ugh! You whining puling fool! 
 Hufſy, you have not a drop of my blood in you. 
What, you are in love, I ſuppoſe ? 

Har. If | was, Madam, it wou'd be no crime. 

Money. Yes, Madam, but it wou'd, and a folly too. 
No woman of ſenſe was ever in love with any thing 
but a man's pocket. What, I ſuppoſe he has ld 
your head with a pack of romantic ſtuff of ſtreams 
and dreams, and charws and arms, {1 know this is 
the ſtuff they all run on with, and fo run into our 
debts, and run away with our daughters. Come, 
confeſs, are not you two to live in a wilderneſs toge- 
ther on love ! Ah! thou fool! thou wilt find he will 
pay thee in love, juſt as he has paid me in money. If 
thou wert reſolv'd = a begging, why did gou not 
follow the camp? There, indeed, you might have 
carried a knapſack; * here you will have no knap- 
ſack to carry. There, indeed, you might have had 
a chance of burying half a ſcore huſbands in a cam- | 
paign ; whereas a poet is a long-liv'd animal : you 
have but one chance of burying him, and that 1s 
| ſtarving him. 

Har. Well, Madam, and I wou'd ſooner ſtarve 
with the man I love, than ride in a coach and fix 
with him I hate: and as for his paſſion, you will not 
make me ſuſpect that, for he hath given me ſuch 
proofs on't. 


. 
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Money. Proofs ! I ſhall die. Has he given you proots 
of love ! 

Har. All that any modeſt woman can require. 

Money. If he has given you all a modeſt woman can 
require, I am afraid he has given you more than a 
modeſt woman thou'd take: becauſe he has been fo 
g40d a lodger, 1 ſuppoſe I ſhall have ſome more of 
the family to keep. It is probable I ſhall live to ſee 
half a dozen grandſons of mine in Grubitreet, 


SCENE xf. 
| MONEY WOOD, HARRIOT, JACK. 


Zack. Oh, Madam! the man whom you took for 
a bailiff, 1s certainly ſome great man; he has a valt 
many jewels and other fine things abont him $ 2. 
offer d me twenty gnineas to ſhew him my maſter, and 
his given away ſo much money among the chairmen, 
that ſome folks believe he intends to ſtand member of 
parliament for Weſtminſter. 

Money. Nay, then I am ſure he is worth inquiring 
into. So, d'ye hear, firrah, make as much haſte as 
you can before me, and defire him to part with no 
more money e till I come. 

Har. So, now my mother is in purſuit of money, 
I way ſecurely go in purtuit of my lover; and | am 
miſtaken, good mamma, if e'en 8 wou'd not think 
that the better purſuit of the two 


In generous love 3 raptures lie, 
Which age, with all its treaſures, cannot buy. 
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ACT K BUELL 
The PLAYHousE. 


Enter LUCKLESS as Maſter of the Show, and 
M ANAGER. 


Los KLESS. 


Is: very fergrining, that after I have been at all 

this expence and trouble in ſetting my things up 
in your houſe, you ſhould deſire me to recant ; and 
now too, when the ſpectators are all aſſembled, and 
will either have the ſhow or their money. 

Man. Nay, Sir, 1 am very ready to perform my 
_ covenant with you; but I am told * ſome of the 
players do not like their parts, and threaten to leave 
the houſe : ſome to the Hay-Market, ſome to Good- 
man's. Fields, and others to ſet up two or three more 
new play houſes in ſeveral parts of the town. 

Luck. I have quieted all that, and believe there is 
not one engag'd in the performance, but who is now | 
very well fatisfied. 

Man. Well, Sir, then ſo am I: but pray what i is 
the defign or plot ? for 1 cou'd make neither head 
nor tail on't. 

Luck. Why, Sir, the chief buſineſs is th: Adden 
of an arch · poet, or, as others call him, a poet laureat, 
to the goddeſs of Nonſenſe. I have introduc'd, in- 
deed, ſeveral other characters, not intirely neceſſary 
to the main deſign; for I was afſur'd by a very emi- 
nent critic, that in the way of writing, great latitude 
might be allow'd; and that the writer of puppet-ſhows 
might take as much more liberty than a writer of 
Operas, as an opera- writer might be allow'd beyond 
a writer of plays. As for the ſcene, it lies on the 
other ſide the river Styx, and all the people in my 
play are dead. 

Man. I wiſh they may not be dd too, with all 
my heart. 


1 
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Luck. Sir, I depend much on the good-nature of 
the audience; but they are impatient, I hear them 
knock with their canes. Let us begin immediately : 
I think we will have an overture play'd on this occa- 
fion. Mr. Sido, have you not provided a new over- 
ture on this occafion ? | 

Sido. | have compos'd one. 

Luck. Then pray let us have it. Come, Sir, be 
pleas'd to fit down by me. 

Gentlemen, the firſt thing I preſent you with is 
Punchinello. Th 
[The curtain draws, and. diſcovers Punch in 
a great chair, 


PUNCH Ing.. 


A IR I. Whilſt the town's brimfull of folly, 


Whilſt the town's brimfull of farces, 
Flocking whilit we ſee her aſſes 
Thick as grapes upon a bunch; 
Critics, whilit you ſmile on madneſs, | 
And more ſtupid, ſolemn ſadneſs ; 

Sure you will not frown on Punch. - 


Lack. The next is Punch's wife Jaan. 
E- ter JOAN. 


* What can ail my huſband ? he is continualis 
humming tunes, tho' his voice be only fit to warble 
at Hog's Norton, where rhe pigs would accompany 
it with organs. I was in hopes death would hav: 
ſtopp'd his mouth at jalt. But he keeps his old har 
monious humour even in the ſhades. 

Punch. Be not angry, dear Joan; Orpheus obtain'd 
his wife from the ſhades, by charming Pluto with his 
muſic. 

Joan Sirrah, ſirrah, mould Pluto hear you ſing, 
you cou'd expect no leſs puniſhment than Tantalus 
has: — nay, the waters would be brought above your 
mouth. to ſtop it. 

Punch. Truly, madam, I don't wiſh the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs Orpheus met with; cou'd I gain my own liberty, 
the devil might have you with all = heast. - 

8 3 —— 4 


— 
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AIR II. 
Joan, Joan, Joan, has a thund'ring tongue, 
And Joan, Joan, Joan, is a bold one. 
How happy is he, 
Who from wedlock is free : 
For who'd have a wife to ſcold one ? 


Joan. * Punch, Punch, pr'ythee think of your 
unch, 
Pr'ythee look on your great ſtrutting belly: 
Sirrah, if you dare 
War wich me declare, 
I will beat your fat guts to a jelly. 
1 dance. 


Al R III. Bobbing Joan. 


8 Joan, you are the plague of my life, 
A rope wou'd be welcomer than ſuch a wife. 
Joan. Punch, your merits had you but ſhar'd, 
Your neck had been longer by half a yard: : 
Pun. Ugly witch, 
Joan. Son of a bitch, 
- Goth. Wou'd you were hang d, or drown'd in a ditch. 
[ Dance again. 


Pun. ** we hate like people in vogue, 
Let us not call bitch and rogue: 
Gentler titles let us uſe, | 
| Hate each other, but not abuſe. 
Joan. Pretty dear! 
Pun. Ah! Ma Chere! 
Bath. Joy of my life, and only care. 
[Dance and Exeunt, 


- St Gentlemen, the next is Charon and a poet ; 
they are diſputing about an affair pretty common with 
poets — going off without paying. | 


Enter CHARON, and a POET. 


Char. Never tell me, Sir, I expect my fare. 1 


wonder what trade theſe authors drive in the other 
world : 
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world: 1 would with as good a will ſee a ſoldier 
aboard my boat. A tatter'd red coat, and a tatter'd 
black one, have bilk'd me ſo often, that I am reſolv'd 
never to take either of them up again unleſs I am 
paid before-hand. 

Poet. What a wretched thing i it is to be poor! My 
body lay a fortnight in the other world before it was 
buried. And this fellow has kept my ſpirit a month, 
ſunning himſelf on the other ſide the river, becauſe 
my pockets were empty. Wilt thou be ſo kind as to 
ſhew me the way to the court of Nonſenſe ? 

Char. Ha, ha! the court of Nonſenſe! Why, pray, 
Sir, what have you to do there? theſe rags look more 
like the dreſs of one of Apollo s people, than of Non- 
ſenſe's. 

Poet. Why, fellow, didſt thou never carry rags to 
Nonſenſe ? 

Char. Truly, Sir, I cannot ſay but I have; but it is 
a long time ago, I aſſure you. But if you are really 
bound thither, and are a poet, as I preſume from your 
outward appearance, you ſhou'd have brought a cer- 
tificate from the goddeſs's agent, Mr. What-d'ye-call- 
him. the gentleman that writes odes ſo finely! 
However, that I may not hear any more of your 
verſes on the river fide, I'll een carry you over on 
her account: ſhe pays for all her inſolvent votaries. 
Look at that account, Sir. She is the beſt deity to 
me in the ſhades. 

Poet. Spirits imported for the goddeſs of Nonſenſe. 

Five people of great quality, 
Seven ordinary courtiers, 
Nineteen attorneys, 
Eleven counſellors, 
One hundred poets, players, doors, and apo- 
thecaries, fellows of colleges, and members of 
the royal ſociety. 


Luck. Gentlemen, the next is one of Charon's men 
with a priſoner. 
Enter SAILOR, and a SEXTON. 
Char. How now? 
Sail. 
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Sail. We have caught him at laſt. This is Mr. 
Robgrave the ſexton, who has plunder'd ſo many 
ſpirits. 

' Char. Are you come at laſt, Sir? What have you 
to ſay for yourſelf? Ha! Where are all the jewels 
and other valuable things you have ſtolen? Where 
are they, firrah? ha! 

Sex Alack, Sir, I am but a poor rogue; the pa- 
Tiſh-officers and others have had them al w_ had only 
a {mall reward for ſtealing them. 

_ Char. Then you ſhall have another reward here, 
Sir. Carry him before juſtice Minos; the moment 
he gets on the other ſide the water, let him be ſhackled 
and put aboard. [ Exeunt Sailor and Sexton. 
Peet. Who knows whether this rogue has not 
robb'd me too. I forgot to look in upon my body 
before I came away. 

Char. Had you any things of value buried with 
you? 

Pcet. Things of ineſtimable value; fix folios of 
my own works. 

_ Luck. Moſt poets of this age will have their works 
buried with them. 

[The next is the ghoſt of a Director. 


Enter DIRECTOR. 


Dir. Mr. Charon, I want a boat to croſs the river. 

Char. You ſhall have a place, Sir; I believe, I have 
zuſt room for you, unleſs you are a lawyer, and I have 
ſtrict orders to carry no more over yet: * is too 
full of them already. 

Dir. Sir, I am a director. 

Char. A director! what's that? 
Dir A director of a company, Sir. I am ſurpriz d 
you ſhould not know what - wk is: I thought our 
names had been famous enough on this road. 

Char. Oh, Sir, I aſk your honour's pardon ; will 
you be pleas'd to go aboard. 
Dir. I muſt have a whole boat by myſelf; for I 
have two waggon loads of treaſure that will be here 


immediately. 1 
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Cha. It is as much as my place is worth to take 
any thing of that nature aboard. 

Dir. Pſhaw, pſhaw, you ſhall go ſnacks with me, 
and I warrant we ckeat the devil. I have been al- 
ready too hard for him in the other world Do 
you underſtand what ſecurity on bottomry is? I'll 
make your fortune. 

Char. Here, take the gentleman, let him be well 
fetter'd, and carried aboard; away with him. 

Sail. Sir, here are a waggon- load of phoſts arriv'd 
from England, that were k'd on the head at a 
late election. a 

Char. Fit out another boat immediately: but be 
ſure to ſearch their pockets, that they carry nothing 
over with them. I found a bank bill of fifty pounds 
t'other day in the pocket of a cobler's ghoſt, who 


came hither on the ſame account. 


2 Sail. Sir, a great number of paſſenger's arriv'd 
from London, all bound to the court of Nonſenſe. 

Char. Some plague, I ſuppoſe, or a freſh cargo of 
phyſicians come to town from the univerſities. 

Luck. Now, gentlemen, I ſhall produce ſuch a ſet 
of figures, as I defy all Europe, except our own play- 
houles, to equal. Come, put away; pray mind 
theſe figures. „ 


Enter Don TRAGEDIO, Si, FARCICAL COMIC, 
Dr. OKATOR, Signior OPERA, Monfieur PAN- 
TOMIME, and Mrs. NOVEL. © 


Poet. Ha! Don Tragedio, your moſt obedient ſer- 
vant. Sir Farcical! Dr, Orator! I am heartily glad 
to ſee you. Dear Signior Opera! Monſieur Panto- 
mime! Ha! Mynheer Van-treble! Mrs. Novel in the 
ſhades too! What lucky diſtemper cou'd have ſent ſo 
much good company hither ? | 
Frag. A tragedy occaſion'd me to die; 

That perithing the firſt day, ſo did J. 

Farc. A paſtoral ſent me out of the world. My 
life went out in a hiſs; ſtap my vitals. 

Ora. A Muggletonian dog ſtabb'd me. 


AIR 
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AIR IV. Silvia, my deareſt. 


Oper. Claps univerſal, 
| Applauſes reſounding ; 
Hiſſes confounding 
Attending my ſong: 
My ſenſes drowned, 
And I fell down dead; 
Whilſt L was ſinging, ding, dang, dong. 


Peet. Well, Monſieur Pantomime, how came you 
by your fate ? 

Pantom. | Makes figns to his neck. ] 

Poet. Broke his neck. Alas, poor gentleman '— 
And you, Mynheer Van treble, what ſent you hither * ? 
And you, Madam Novel ? 


AIR V. "Twas when the ſeas were roaring. 


Nov. Oh! pity all a maiden, 

Condemn'd hard fates to prove; 

IT rather would hare laid in. | 
Than thus have died for love! 

'Twas hard to encounter death-a, 
Before the bridal bed; 

Ah! would I had kept my breath a, 
And loſt my maidenhead. 


Poet. Poor lady! | 

Char. Come, my maſters, it is a rare freſh gale: W - 
you pleaſe I'll ſhew you aboard. 

Luck. Obſerve, gentlemen, how theſe figures walk 
off. The next, gentlemen, is a Blackamore lady, 
who comes to 12 you with a ſaraband and caſta- 
nets. [ 4 dance. 
Now, gentlemen and ladies, I ſhal] produce a Book- 
ny who 1s the prime miniſter of Nonſenſe, and the 

Oet | 


_— * BOOKSELLER and POET. 


Poet. "I range, 'tis wondrous ſtrange ! 
' Book. And yet 'tis true. Did you obterve her 


eyes ? 


Peet. 
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Poet. Her ears rather, for there ſhe took the in- 
fection. She ſaw the Signior's viſage in his voice. 
Book. Did you not mark how ſhe melted when he 


_ 
cet. I ſaw her like another Dido. I ſaw her heart 
riſe up to her eyes, and drop again to her ears. 

Book. That a woman of ſo much ſenſe as the God- 
deſs of Nonſenſe ſhould be taken thus at firſt fight ! 
I have ſerv'd her faithfully theſe thirty years as a 
bookſeller in the upper world, and never knew ber 
guilty of one folly before. 

Poet. Nay, certainly, Mr. Curry, you know as 
much of her as any man. 

Bock. I think | ought; 1 am ſure I have made as 
Jarge oblations to her as all Warwick-Jane and Pater- 
noſter-row. 

Poet. But is ſhe, this night, to be married to Sig- 
nior Opera ? 

Bok. This is to be the bridal niche Well, this 
will be the ſtrangeſt thing that has happen'd in the 
ſhades ſince the rape of Proſerpine.—But now I think 
on't, what news bring you from the other world ? 

Poet. Why, affairs go much in the ſame road there 
as when you were alive; authors ſtarve, and book- 
ſellers grow fat, Grub-ſtreet harbours as many pirates 
as ever Algiers did. They have more theatres than 
are at Paris, and juſt as much wit as there is at Am- 
ſterdam; they have ranſack'd all Italy for fingers, and 
all France for dancers. 

Book. And all hell for conjurers. 

Poet. My lord-mayor has ſhorten'd the time of 
Bartholomew-fair i in Smithfield, and ſo they are re- 
ſolved to keep it all the year round at the other end 
of the town. 

Bock. I find matters go Forimumingly ; but I fancy 
I am wanted. If you pleaſe, Sir, 1 will ſhew you 
the way. 

Poet. Sir, I follow you. [Exeunt, 


Enter PUNCH. 


Punch. You, fiddler. 
| Luck. Well, Punch, what's hes matter now ? 


Punch. 
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Punch. What do you think my wife Joan is about ? 
Lack. Faith, I can't tell. | 
Punch. Odſbobs, the is got with three women of 
quality at quadrille. 
Luck. Quadrille! ha, ha! 
Punch. | have taken a reſolution to run away from 
her, and ſet up a trade. 
Luck. A trade? why, you have no ſtock. 
Punch. O, but I intend to break, cheat my credi- 
tors. and fo get one. 
Luck That bite is too ſtale, maſter Punch. | 
Punch. Is it? Then [Il e'en turn lawyer. There is 
no ſtock required there, but a ſtock of impudence. 
Luc. Yes, there is a ſtock of law, withont which 
you will ſtarve at the bar. 
Punch. Ay, but I'll get upon the bench, then 1 
ſhall ſoon have law enough; for then | can make any 
thing I ſay to be law. 
Luck. Huth, you ſcurrilous raſcal. 
Punch. Odibobs, I have hit it now. 
Luck. What now ? 
Punch. | have it at laſt; the rareſt trade! Punch, 


thou art made for ever. 
Lac. What conceit has the fool got in his head 
now? 

Punch. I'll een turn parliament man. 

Luck. Ha, ha, ha! Why, firrah, thou haſt neither 
intereſt nor qualification. | 

Punch. How! not intereſt? Ves, Sir, Punch i is very 
well known to have a very conſiderable intereſt in all 
the corporations in England; and for qualification, 
if I have no eſtate of my own, I can borrow one 

Luck. '1 his will never do, maker Punch You 
muſt think cf ſomething you have a better qualifica- 
tion for. 

Punch. Ay, why then I'll turn great man, that re- 
quires no qualification whatſoever. 

Luck. Get you gone, you impudent rogue. 
Gentlemen, the next figures are Some- body and No- 
body. come to preſent you with a 0 and a dance. 


1 Enter 
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Enter SOME-BODY and NO-BODY. 
> AIR VI. Black Jock. 


orf all the men in London town, 

Or knaves, or fools, in coat or gown, 
The repreſentatire am l. 

No. Go thro' the world, and you will find, 

In all the claſſes of human kind, 

Many a jolly No-body. 
For him a No-body ſure we may call, 
Who during his lite does nothing at all 

But eat, and ſnore, 
And drink, and rore, 


From whore to the tavern, from tavern to whore, 


With a lac'd coat, and that is all. 


2 Gentlemen, this f is the end of the firſt i inter- 
lude. 


* 


ſe 


Luck. * a I ſhall preſent you with 


the moſt glorious ſcene that has ever appear'd on the 
ſtage ; it is the Coux r oF Nonstxse. Play . 
ſoft muſic, and draw up the curtain. 


The curtain drawn up to ſoft muſic, diſcovers the Gop- 
DESS OF NONSENSE e @ throne ; ihe ORATOR 72 & 
tub; TraGED10, Cc. attending. 


Nanſ. Let all my votaries prepare 
To celebrate this joyful day. 
Luck. Gentlemen, obſerve what a lover of recita- 
tivo Nonſenſe is. 
Nonſ. Monſieur Pantomime! you are welcome. 
2 [Cuts a caper. ] 


Nonſ. Alas, poor gentleman ! he is modeſt : you | 


may ſpeak; no words offend, that have no wit in 
them. 

Maſt. Why, Madam Nonſenſe, don't you know 
that Monſieur Pantomime is dumb? and yet, let me 
tell you, he has been of great ſervice to you ; he is 

Vor. I. = 1 the 


— — — c—————<— 
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the only one of your votaries that ſets people aſſeep 
without talking. But here's Don Tragedio will make 
noiſe enough. 

Trag. Yes, Tragedio is indeed my name, 
Long lince recorded in the rolls of fame, 
At Lincoln's-Inn, and eke at Drury-Lane. 


Let everlifting thunder ſound my praiſe, 


And forked light'ning in my ſcutcheon blaze: 
To Shakeipcar, Johnſon. Dryden, Lee, or Rowe, 
rot a * no. not a thought, do owe, 
Me. tor ray novelty, let all. adore, 
For, 1s | wrote, none ever wrote bel ore. 

2ò½ /. thon art doubly welcome, welcome. 

Jag. That welcome, yes, that welcome is my due, 

'Two tragedies | wrote, and wrote for you ; 


And had not hiifes, hiſſes me diſivay'd, 


By this, I'd writ twe-tcoge, two fcore, by jay'd. 
Luck. By jay'd! Ay, that's another excellence of 

the Don's ; he does not only glean up all the bad 

words of other authors, but makes new bad words 


| of his own. 


Farc Nay, i'gad, I have ance new * and 


ſpoil'd old ones too, if you talk of that; I have made 
foreigners break Engliſh. and Engliſhmen break Latin. 


1 have as great a contuſion of languages in my play, 
as was at the building of Babel. 

Lucht. And to much the more extraordinary, be- 
canfe the anthor underſtands no language at all. 

Farc. No language at all ! tap my vitals. 

N. Dr. Orator, I have heard of you. 

Orat. Ay, and you might have heard me too; I 
bawl'd loud enough, I'm ſure. 

1Maf?. She might have heard you : but if ſhe had 
under ond your advertiſements, I will believe Non- 
ienſe to have more underſtanding than Apollo. 

Drut. Have naderiiood me, Sir! What has under- 
ſtan ding to do? Ny hearers would be diverted, and 
ther re ſo; which conld not be it naderitanding were 
necelſr y. becanſe very few of them have any. 

Neuf. You've all deferv'd my hearty thanks 
but here my treaſure I beſtow, [T5 Opera. 

Oer. Your highnals knows what reward [ prize, 


AIR 
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AIR VII. Lillibolera. 


Let the fooliſh philoſopher ſtrive in his cell, 
By wiſdom, or virtue, to merit true praiſe; 
The ſoldier in hardſhip and danger kill dwell, 
That glory and lienour may crown his laſt days; 
The patriot ſweat, 
To be thought great; 
Or beauty all day at the looking plaſs t toil; 
That popular voices 
May ring their applauſes. 
While a breath is the only rew ard of their coil. 


But would you a wile man to action incite, 
Be Tiches propos'd the reward of his pain : 
In riches is center'd all human delight; 
No joy is on earth but what gold can obtain. 
If women, wine, 
Or grandeur fine, 
Be moſt your delight, all theſe riches can; 
Would you have men to flatter? | 
To be rich is the matter ; 
When you cry he is rich, you ery a great man, 


| Neal. [ Repeating in an ecſtacy. J 

When you cry he is rich, you cry a great man. 
Braviſſimo! I long to be your wife. 
| Luck. Gentlemen, obſerve and take notice how the 

Goddeis of Nonſenſe is ſmitten by muſic, and falls 
in love with the ghoſt of Signior Opera. 

Nevel. If all my romances ever pleas'd the ear of 
my goddeſs if ever 1 found favour i in her ight—— 
Oh, do not rob me thus! 

N:rf. What means my daughter? 

Nerel. Alas, he is my huſband ! 

Curry. But though he were your huſband in the 
other world, death ſolves that tye, and he is at liberty 
no to take another; and I never knew any one in- 
ſtance of a huſband kere, who would take the ſame 
wife again, 


8 -* ATR 
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AIR VIII. Whilſt I gaz'd on Cloe trembling, 


Navel. May all maids from me take warning, 
How a lover's arms they fly: 
Left the firſt kind offer ſcorning, 
They, without a ſecond, die. 


How unhappy is my paſſion ! 
How tormenting is my pain! 

If you thwart my inclination, 
Let me die for love again. 


Carry. Again! What, did you die for love of your 
hutband? 

Novel. He knows he ought to have been ſo.— He 
w ore he would be fo. Yes, he knows I dy'd for 
love; fer I dy'd in childbed. 

Grat. Why, madam, did you not tell me all the 
road hither, that you was a virgin? 


AIR IX. Highland Laddy. 


Oer. I was told, in my life, 
Death for ever, 
Did difſever, 
Men from ev'ry mortal rife, 
And that greateſt plague, a wiſe, 


For had the prieſts poſſeſt men, 
That to Tartarus | 
Wives came after us, 

Their devil would be a jeſt then, 


And our devil a wite. 


Nonſ. Avaunt, polluted wretch! begone ; 
Think not I'll take pollution to my arms; 


No. no no. no no, no, no. 
Oder. Well, ſince I can't have a goddeſs, I'll cen 
prove a man of honour. I was always in love with 


thee, my angel; but ambition is a dreadful thing. 
However, my ghoſt ſhall pay the debts of my body. 
Novel. Now | am happy, verily. | 
Oper. My long loſt dear! 
Novel. My new-found bud 
AIR 


Oper, 


Loth. 
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AIR X. Duſty Miller. 
Will my charming creature 
Once again receive me? 


Tho' I prov'd a traitor, 
Will ſhe ſtill believe me? 


I will well repay thee, 
For paſt faults of roving, 
Nor ſhall any day be 
Without proofs of loving. 


On that tender lily breaſt 


Whilſt I lie panting, 


Both together bleſt, 


Both with tranſports fainting. ' 
Sure no human hearts 

Were ever ſo delighted : 
Death, which others parts, 

Hath our fouls united. 


AIR XI. 0 the Hills and far away. 


Oper. 


rat. 


Were I laid on Scotland's coaſt, 


And in my arms embrace'd my dear, 
Let ſerubbado do its moſt, 
I wou'd know no grief or fear. 


v. Were we caſt on Ireland's ſoil, 


There confin'd in bogs to dwell, 
For thee potatoes I wou'd boil, 
No Ir iſh ſpouſe thould feaſt ſo well. 


And tho' we ſerubb'd it all the day, 
We'd kiſs and hug the night away; 


Scotch and [Irith both ſhould ſay, 
Oh, how bleſt! how bleſt are they! 


Since my Goddeſs is diſengaged from one 


lover, may the humbleſt, yet not the leaſt diligent of 
| Her ſervants, hope ſhe wou'd ſmile on him. 

Luck. Maſter Orator, you had beſt try to charm 
the Goddeſs with an oration. 


T 3 | | | Crat, 
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Orat. The hiſtory of a fiddle and a fiddleſtick is 
going to be held forth; being particularly deſired in 
a letter from a cartain querilt on that point. 

A fiddle is a ſtateſman: Why? Becauſe it's hollow. 
A fiddleſiick is a drunkard: Why 2 Becauſe it loves 
ros'ning | 

Luck. Gentlemen, obſerve how he balances his 
hands; his left hand is the fiddle, and his right hand 
is the fiddleltick. 

Orat. A fiddle is like a beau's noſe, becauſe the 
bridge is often down; a fiddleſtick is like a mounte- 
bank, becauſe it plays upon a crowd. A fiddle is 
like a tockjobber's tongue, becauſe it ſounds different 

notes; and a fidcleſtick is like a Rockjobber's wig, 
| becauſe it has a great deal of horſehair in it. 

Lack. And your oration is like yourſelf, becauſe 
it has a great deal of nonſenſe in it. 


Nenſ. In vain you try to charm * ears, unleſs by 
muſic 


Crat. Have at you then. | 

Maft. Gentlemen, obſerve how the Doctor ſings in 
his tub. Here are no wires; all alive, alive, ho! 

Orat. Chimes of the times, to the tune of Moll 
Pately. 


AIR XII. Moll Pately. 


All men are birds by nature, fir, 
Tho' they have not wings to fly; 
On earth a ſoldier's a creature, fir, 
Much reſembling a kite in the {ky ; 
The phyfician is a fowl, ſir, 
Whom moſt men call an owl, fir, 
Who by his hooting, 
Hooting, hooting, 
Hootir.g, hooting, 
| Hooting, hooting, 
Tells us that death is nigh. 


The uſurer is a ſwallow, fir, | 
That can ſwallow gold by the; jorum; 
A woodcock is Squire Shallow, ſir; 
And a goole is oft of the quorum ; 
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The gameſter is a rook, fir; 

The lawyer, with his Coke, fir, 
Is but a raven, 
Croaking, croaking, 
Croaking, croaking, 

 _ Croaking, croaking, 

After the ready Rhinorum. 


Young virgins are ſcarce as rails, ſir ; 
Flenty as batts the night-walkers go; 
Soft Italians are nightingales, ſir, 
And a cock-ſparrow mimics a beau: 
Like birds men are to be caught, ſir; 
Like birds men are to be bought, fir: 
Men of a fide, 
Like birds of a feather, 
Will flock together, 
Will flock together, 
Both ſexes like birds will too. 


Nonf. Tis all in vain. 

Trag. Is Nonſenſe of me then forgetful grown, 
And mult the Signior be preterr'd alone? 
Is it for this, for this, ye gods, that I 
Have in one ſcene made ſome folks laugh, ſome ery? 
For this does my low bluſt'ring language creep, 
At once to wake you, and to make you ſleep ? 
Farc. And ſo all my puns, and quibbles, and conun- 

drums, are quite forgotten? Stap my vitals! | 
Orat. More chimes of the times, to the tune of, 
Rogues, rogues, rogues. 


AIR XIII. There was a jovial bane, 


The ſtone that all things turns at will 
| Fo gold, the chymilt craves; 
But gold, without the chymiſt's ſkill, 
| Turns all men into knaves. 
For a cheating they will go, &c. 
The merchant wou'd the courtier cheat, 
When on his goods he lays 
Too high a price but faith he's bit, 
For a courtier never pays. 
For 2 cheating, &e. 
we 
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The lawyer, with a face demure, 
Hangs him who ſeals your pelf ; 
Becauſe the good man can endure 
No robber but himſelf. 
For a cheating they will go, &c, 
Betwixt the quack and highwayman 
What difference can there be? 
Tho' this with piſtol, that with pen, 
Both kill you for a fee. 
For a cheating, &c. 
The huſband cheats his loving wile, 
| And to a miltre!s goes; 
VV hilt ſhe at home, to cafe her life, 
Carouſes with the beaus. 
For a cheating, &c. 
That ſome directors cheats were, | | 
Some have made bold to doubt; 
Did not the ſupercargo's care 
Prevent their finding out. 
-— WS cheating, &c. 
The tenant doth the ſteward nick, 
(So low this art we find) 
The ſteward doth his lordſhip trick, 
My lord tricks all mankind. 
For a cheating, ke. 
One ſe@ there are to whoſe fair lot 
No cheating arts do fall, 
And thoſe are parſons call 4, Cod wot; 
And ſo I cheat you all. 
For a cheating, &c, 


Enter CHARON. 


Char. An't pleaſe your majeſty, there is an odd 
fort of a man on t'other ſide the water ſays he's re- 
commended to you by ſome people of quality. —Egad, 
J don't care to take him aboard, not I. He days 
his name is Hurloborumbo——rumbo — Hurlobo- 
rumbolo, I think he calls himſelf; he looks like one 
of Apollo' s people, in my opinion; he ſeems t to be mad 
enough to be a real poet. 6 


Nonſ. Take him aboard. 


Char, 
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Char. I had forgot to tell your ladyſhip, I hear 
_ news; they ſay you are to be declared Goddeſs 
of Wit. | 

Curry. That's no news, Mr. Charon. 

Char. Well, ['ll take Hurloborumbo aboard. 

[ Exit Charon. 

Orat. I muſt win the Goddeſs before he arrives, or 
elſe I ſhall loſe her for ever.—Aa rap at the times. 


AIR XIV. When I was a dame of honour. 
Come all wlro've heard my cuſhion beat, 
Confeſs me as full of dulneſs 
As any egg is full of meat, 
Or full moon is of fulneſs: 
Let the juſtice and his clerk both own, 
Than theirs my dulneſs greater; 
And tell how I've harangu'd the town, 
When I was a bold orator. - 


The lawyer wrangling at the bar, 

While the reverend bench is dozing, 

The ſcribbler in a pamphlet war, 

Or Grubſtreet bard compoling : 

The trudging quack in ſcarlet cloke, 
Or coffee- houſe politic prater; 

Can none come up to what I have ſpoke, 
When I was a bold orator. 


The well-bred courtier telling lies, 
Or Levce hunter believing ; 

The vain coquette that rolls her eyes, 
More empty fops deceiving : ; 

The parton of diſſenting gang, 
Or flattering dedicator, 

Could none IF them like me harangue, 
When I was a bold orator. | 


Enter PUNCH. 


Punch. You, you, you. - 

Luck. What's the matter, Punch. 

Punch, Who is that? | 

Luc%, That's an orator, maſter Punch. 
Hes Punch. 
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Punch. An orator — - What's that? 

Luck, Why an orator is— egad, I can't tell what; 
he is a man that nobody dares diſpute with. 

Punch. Say you ſo; I'll be with him preſently. 
Bring out my tub there. I'll diſpute with you, III 
warrant, I am a Muggletonian. 

Orat. I am not. 

Punch, Then yon are not of my opinion. 

Orat. Sirrah, I know that you and your whole 
tribe would be the death of me; but I am refoly'd 
to proceed to confute you, as I have done hitherto, 
and as long as I have breath you {hall hear me; and 
J hope | have breath enough to blow you all out of 
the world. 

Punch. If noiſe will. 

Orat. Sir, I 

Punch. Hear me, Sir. 

Fen. Hear him; hear him; hear him. 


AIR XV. Hey Barnaby, take it for warning. 


Punch. No tricks ſhall ſave your bacon, 

Orator, Orator, you are miitaken ; 

Punch will not be thus confuted, 

Bring forth your reaſons, or you are nonſuited. 
Heigh ho. 


No tricks ſhall ſave your bacon. 
Orator, Orator, you are miſtaken. 
Orat. Inſtead of reaſons advancing, 
Let the diſpute be concluded by dancing. 
K 
[ They dies, 


Nen. Tis all in vain: a virgin I will live; and 


oh. great Signior, pr 'ythee take this chaplet, and {till 


wear it for my ſake. 
Luck, Gentlemen, obſerve how Signior Opera is 
created arch poet to the Goddeſs of NonſenſGG. 
Trag. And does great Nonſenſe then at length de- 
termine 


To give the chaplet to that ſinging vermin? 
Nonſ. I do. 
Trag. 
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Trag. Then Opera come on, and let us try, 
Whether thall wear the chaplet, you or I. 


A l R XVI. Be kind and love. 


Now. Oh, ſpare to take his precious life away; 
So fweet a voice mult fure your paſſion lay: 
O hear his gentle murmurs firſt, and then, 

It you can kill him, I will cry Amen. 


Trag. Since hut a ſong you aſk, a ſong [I'll hear; 
But tell him, that laſt ſong is his lull prayer, 
AIR XVII. 
Der. Parbarous cruel man, 
I'll ting thus while I'm dying, I'm dying like a _ 
A ſwan, 
A ſwan, | 
With my face all pale and wan, 
Zore fierce art thou than pirates, 
Than pirates, 
| Whom the Siren's muſic charms, 
Alarms, | 
| Diſarms; 
More fierce than men on the high roads, 
On the high—roads, 
On the high—roads, 
More fierce than men on the high roads, 
When Polly Peachum warms, 
The devil 
Was made civil, | 
By Orpheus's tuneſul charms ; 
And can-------. 


ooo. o<oo©ss —— n 7 


He gentler prove than man? 


Trag I cannot do it [ Sheaths his ford. 35 
Methin ks feel my fleſh congeal'd to bone, 
And know not if I'm fleſh and blood, or ſtone. 

| Pant \ Runs ſeveral times round the flage.] | 

Nonfſ. Alas, what means Monſieur Pantomime? 

Curry. By his pointing to his head, I ſuppoſe he 

would have the chaplet. 


Meg, 
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Nonſ. Pretty youth! 
Nov. Oh, my — how ſhall I expreſs the trouble 


df my ſoul ? 

Gper. If there be ſympathy in love, I'm ſure I felt 
it: for I was in a damnable fright too. 

Nov. Give me a buſs then. 


AIR XVIII. Under the Greenwood Tree. 


In vain a thouſand heroes and kings 
Should court me to their arms, 

In vain ſhould give me a thouſand fine things, 
For thee I'd reſerve my charms : 

On that dear breaſt, intranc'd in joy, 
Oh, let me ever be. 

er. Oh, how I will kiſs thee, 
How I'll embliſs thee, 
When thou art a-bed with me. 


Nonſ. [repeats.] Oh, how I will Kiſs thee, &c. 
Alas! what mighty noiſe ? 


| Luck. . the next is a meſſenger. 


Enter MESSENGER. 


Meſſ. Stay, PL nor with haſte the prize 3 
A mighty ſpright now haſtens here beneath; 
Long in the world your noble cauſe he fought, 
Your laureat there, your precepts ſtill he taught. 
To his great ſon he leaves that laurel now, 
And — to receive one here below. 

Nonſ. I can't revoke my grant, but he 
Shall manager of our players be. 


houſe in the Hay-market. 


Enter COUNT UGLY. 


Nenſ. Too late, O mighty count, you came. 
Count. J aſk not for myſelf, for I diſdain 
O'er the poor ragged tribe of bards to reign. 
Me did my ſtars to happier fates preſet, 
Sur-intendant dez plaiſirs d'Angleterre ; < 
2 


Luck. The next is Count s from the opera- 


CC 


If 


Trag. 
Count, 


Nanſ. 


Nov. 
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If maſquerades you have, let thoſe be mine, 
But on the — let the laurel ſhine. 
What is thy plea ? Has't written ? 

No, nor read. 

But if from dulneſs any may ſucceed, 

To that and nonſenſe I good title plead, 
Nought elſe was ever in my maſquerade, 
No more, by Styx I ſwear 

That Opera the crown ſhall wear. 


a 
Away each meek pretender flies, 


Opera thou haſt gain'd the prize. 
Nonſenſe grateful ſtill muſt own, 


That thou beſt ſupport' her throne, 


For her ſubſcriptions thou diſt gain 
By thy ſoft alluring ſtrain, 
When Shakeſpear's thought, 
And Congrzve's, brought 
Their aids to ſenſe in vain. 


Beauties who ſubdue mankind, 
Thy ſoft chains alone can bind; 
See within their lovely eyes 


The melting wiſh ariſe : | 
While thy ſounds inchant the ear, 


Lovers think the nymph fincere ; 
And projeQors, 
And directors, 

Lofe a while their fear. 


Enter CHARON, 


Luck. How now, Charon? you are not to enter 


yet. 


Char. To enter, Sir | Alack-a- day ! we are all 
undone : here ave Sir John Bindover and a 2 
coming in. 


Enter Sir JOHN, and CONSTABLE. 


 Canfe. „ 
Luck. Yes, Sir. 


V OL, I, U | Conft. 
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,Conft. Then you muſt along with me, Sir; [ Rove 
a warrant for you, Sir. 

Luck. For what ? 

Sir Jol n. For abuſing Nonſenſe, ſirrah. 

Conſt. People of quality are not to have their di- 
verſions libelF'd at this rate. 

Luck. Of what do you accuſe me, gentlemen ? 

Sir John. Shall you abuſe Nonſenſe, when the whole 
_ town ſupports it? 

Luck. Pox on't, had this fellow ſtaid a few moments 
longer, till the dance had been over, I had been eajy. 
Harkye, Mr. Conſtable, ſhall 1 only beg your patience 
for one dance, and then I'l] wait on you? 

Sir John. Sirrah, don't try to corrupt the magiſ- 
trate with your bribes : here ſhall be no dancing. 

Mv. What does this fellow of a conſtable mean by 
icterrupting our play? 


AIR XX. Fair Dorinda. 
Oh, Mr. Conſtable, 


Drunken raſcal, 

Would I had thee at the Roſe, 
May'ſt thou be beaten, 
Hang'd up and eaten, 

Eaten by the carrion crows. 

The filth that lies in common ſhores, 
May it ever lie in thy noſe, 
May it ever 
Lie in thy noſe, 
Oh may it lie in thy noſe. 
Lack. Mollify yourſelf, madam. 

Sir Fobn. That is really a pretty creature, it were 
a piece of charity to take her to myſelf for a hand- 
maid. [ 4/ide. 

Conft. Very pretty, very pretty truly :—If magit- 
trates are to be abus'd at 2 rate, the devil may be 
a conſtable for me. Harkee, Madam, do you know 

who we are? 1 

Ir. 


Nov. Ar 
Conſt. M „Tm a conſtable by tay; and a juſtice 
Nov, 


of peace by nigh t. 
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VWev. That is, a buzzard by day, and an owl by 
night. 9 90 


AIR XXI. New market. 


Cenſt. Why, madam, do you give ſuch words as theſe 
To a conſtable and a juſtice of peace? 
I fancy you'll better know how to ſpeak, 
By that time you've been in Bridewell a week; 
Have beaten good hemp, and been 
Whipt at a poſt; | 
J hope you'll repent, when ſome ſkin 
Lou have loſt. 
But if this makes you tremble, I'll not be ſe- 
vere; 
Come down a good guinea, and you ſhall ba 


C 


Nov. Oh, Sir John, you, I am ſure, are the com- 
mander in this enterprize. If you will prevent the reſt 


of our ſhow, let me beg you will permit the dance. 


AIR XXII. Charming Betty. 
Sweeteſt honey, 
Good Sir Johny, 

Pr'ythee let us take a dance, 

Leave your canting, 

Zealous ranting, | 

Come and ſhake a merry haunch. 

| _ Motions firing, 

Sounds inſpiring, 

We are led to ſofter joys; 
Where in trances 


Each ſoul dances, 
Muſic then ſeems only noiſe. 


Sir John. Verily, I am conquer'd. Pity prevaileth 
over ſeverity, and the fleſh hath ſubdued the ſpirit. 
I feel a motion in me, and whether it he of grace or 
no | am not certain. Pretty maid, I cannot be deaf 
any longer to your prayers; | will abide the perform- 
ing a dance, and will myſelf, being thereto mov'd by 

| 2 3 
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an inward working, accompany you therein, taking 
for my partner that reverend gentleman. 
Maſt. Then ſtrike up. 


Enter WITMORE, MONEY WOOD, HARRIOT, 
| BAN TOMITE. 


Wit. Long live his majeſty of Bantam ! 

Money. Heaven preſerve him! 

Bant. Your gracious father, Sir, greets you well. 

Luck. What, in the Devil's name, is the meaning 
of this ? . | 

Bant. I find he is intirely ignorant of his father. 
Wit. Ay, Sir, it is very common in this country for 
2 man not to know his father. 

Luck. What do you mean? 

 Bant. His features are much alter'd. 
Lack. Sir, I ſhall alter your features, if you pro- 
eeed. 

Bant. Give me leave to explain myſelf. I was 
Four tutor in your earlieſt days, ſent by your father, 
his preſent majeſty Francis IV. King of Bantam, to 
thew you the world. We arrived at London; when 
one day, among other frolics, our ſhip's crew ſhooting 
the bridge, the boat overſet, and of all our company, 
1 and your royal ſelf were only ſaved by ſwimming 
to Billingſgate : but tho' I ſaved my life, I loſt for 
Tome time my ſenſes, and you, as I then fear'd, for 
ever. When I recover'd, after a long fruitleſs ſearch 
ſor my royal maſter, I ſet ſail for Bantam, but was 
driven by the winds on far diſtant coaſts, and wan- 
der'd ſeveral years, till at laſt I arriv'd once more at 
Bantam. —— Gueſs how I was receiv'd——The kin 
order'd me to be impriſon'd for life At laſt ſome 
ſucky chance brought thither a merchant, who offer'd 
this jewel as a preſent to the king of Bantam. 

Luck. Ha! it is the ſame which was tied upon my 
arm, which by good luck I preſerv'd from every 
other accident, till want of money forced me to 
pawn It. 

Bant. The merchant being ſtrictly examined, ſaid 
he had it of a pawubroker ; upon which I was im- 

mediately 
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mediately diſpatch'd to England, and the merchant 
kept cloſe priſoner till my return, then to be puniſſidk 
with death, or rewarded with the government of an 
land. 

Luck. Know then, that at that time when you loſt 
your ſenſes, I alſo loſt mine. I was taken up halt- 
dead by a waterman, and convey'd to his wife, who 
ſold oyſters, by whole aſſiſtance 1 recover'd. But the 
waters of the Thames, like thoſe of Lethe, had caus'd 
an intire oblivion of my former fortune.—But now it 
breaks in like light upon me, and | begin to recollect 
it all. Is not your name Gonfalvo? 

Bant. It is. 5 | 

Luck, Oh, my Gonſalvo! 5 

Bant. Oh, my deareſt lord! [ Embrace. 

Luck. But fay, by what lucky accident you diſco- 
ver'd me. 

Bant. I did intend to have advertis'd you in the 
Evening-Poſt, with a reward; but being directed by 
the merchant to the pawnbroker, I was accidentally 
there enquiring after you, when your boy brought 
your nab. (Oh, fad remembrance, that the ſon 6: 
a king ſhould pawn a hat!) The woman told me, 
that was the boy that pawn'd the jewel, and of him 
J learnt where you lodg'd. 

Luck. Prodigious fortune! [A wing-horn without, 


Enter MESSENGER... 


Meß. An expreſs is arriv'd from Bantam with the 
news of his majeſty's death. 

Bant. Then, Sir, you are king. Long live Henry I. 
king of Bantam. 

Omnes. Long live Henry I. king of Bantam. 

Luck. Witmore, I now may repay your generoſity. 
Mit. Fortune has repaid me, I am ſure, more than 
ſhe o. d, by conferring this bleſimg-on you. 

Luck. My friend. — But here I am indedted to 
the golden goddeſs, for having given me an oppor- 
tunity to 8 the miſtreſs of my ſoul, and ſet 
her on the throne of Bantam. Come, Madam, now- 
you may lay aſide your maſk : ſo once repeat your 

U 3 accla- 
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acclamations; Long live Henry and Harriot, king 
and queen of Bantam. 
Omnes. Huzza! 


AIR XXIII. Gently touch the warbling lyre. 
Har. Let others fondly court a throne, 
All my joy's in you alone; | 
Let me find a crown in you, 
Let me find a ſceptre too, 
Equal in the court or grove, 
I am bleſt, do vou but love. 


Luck, Were I not with yon to live, 

| Bantam would no pleaſure give. 
Happier in ſome foreſt I 

Could upon that boſom lie. 

I wonld guard you from all harms, 
While you Lept within my arms. 


Dar. Would an Alexarder riſe, 
Hun I'd view wich ſcornful eyes. 


Lick. Would Helen with thy charms compare, 
Her l'd think not half fo fair: 
Dearzl|t ſhalt thou ever be. | 


{{ar. Thou alone ſhalt reign in me. 


Conſt. | hope your majeſty will pardon a poor ig- 
norant conſtable; I did not know your worſhip, I 
aflure you. A 
Luck, Pardon you Ay, more—— You ſhall be 
chief conſtable of Bantam—— You, Sir John, ſhall 
be chief juſtice of peace; you, Sir, my orator ; you 
my poet-laureat; you my bookſeller; you, Don Tra- 
vedio, Sir Farcical, Signior Opera, and Count Ugly, 
thall entertain the city of Bantam with your perform- 
ances; Mrs. Novel, you ſhall be a romance-writer ; 
and to ſhew my generoſity, Monſieur Marplay, you 
ihall ſuperintend my theatres, All proper ſervants 
tor the king of Bantam. ET 
Money. I always thought he had ſomething more 
than ordinary in him, FE 
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Luck. This gentlewoman is the queen's mother. 
Money. For want of a better, gentlemen. 


AIR XXIV. Oh ponder well. 
Money. Alack, how alter'd is my fate! 3 
What changes have | ſeen ! 


For l. who lodgings let of late, 
Am now again a queen. 


Punch, And I, who in this puppet- how 
Have played Punchinello, 
Will now let all the audience know 
I am no common fellow. 


Punch. If his majeſty of Bantam will give me leave, 
can make a diſcovery which will be to his ſatisfac- 


tion. You have chole for a wife Henrietta, princeſs 
f Old Brentford. 


Omnes How! 


Punch. When the king of Old Brentford was ex- 
pell'd by the king of the New, the queen flew away 
with her little daughter, then about two years old, 
and was never heard of ſince. But I ſnfficiently re- 
collect the pbiz of my 3 and thus I aik her 
bleſſing. 

Money. Oh, my ſon ! 

Har. Oh, my brother! 

Punch. Oh, my fitter ! 

Money. I am ſorry, in this pickle, to remember | 
who Il am. But alas! too true is all you've ſaid. 
Tho' I have been reduced to let lodgings, [ was the 
queen of Brentford; and this, tho' a player, is a 
king's ſon. 


Enter JOAN. 


Joan, Then I am a king's ant: for this gen- 
tleman is my huſband. 


Money. My daughter! 


Har. 
1 | My ſiſter ! 


Punch, My wite! 
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Luck. Strike up kettle - drums and trumpets . 
Punch, I will reſtore you into your kingdom at the 
expence of my own. I will ſend an expreſs to Ban- 
tam for my army. 

Punch. Brother, I thank you. And now, if 
you pleaſe, we will celebrate theſe happy diſcoveries 
with a dance. | | 


A DANCE. 


Luck. Taught by my fate, let never bard deſpair, 
Tho” long he drudge, and feed on Grubſtreet 
air: 
Since him (at laſt) 'tis poſſible to ſee 
As happy and as great a king as me. 


E PI. 


nnn 


1 POET, Mr. Jon ss. 
2 POET, Mr. Doves. 
3 POET, Mr. Maus uAL. 
4 POET, Mr. WeLLs jun. 
PL AYER, Mits Pauns, 
_ CAT, Mrs. Maxrix. 


Four Poers ſitting at a Table. 


1 Po. RRethren, we are aſſembled here to write 
An Epilogue, which muſt be ſpoke to-night. 

2 Po. Let the firſt Temes be to the Pit addreſs'd. 

3 Po. 1f critics too were mention d, it were beſt ; 

With fulſome flattery let them be cramm'd, 

But if they damn the play 

1 Po. | Let them be damn'd. 

2 Po, Suppoſing, ing, therefore, brother, we ſhou'd lay 
Some very great encomiums on the play? 

3 Po. It cannot be amiſs 

1 Po. —— Now mount the boxes, 

Abuſe the beaus, and compliment the doxtes. 

4 Po. — the beaus - But how? 

1 Po. — 0h! never mind, 5 


In ev'ry modern Epilogue you'll find 
Ennugh which we may borrow of that lind. 
3 Po. What, will the name of imitation ſoften? 
1 Po. 0h! Sir, you cannot ſay good things tos often ; 
And ſure thoſe thoughts which in another ſhine, 
Become not duller, by becoming mine. 
3 Po. Pm ſatisff'd. 
—— The audience is already 
Divided into critic, beau, and lad ; 
Nor box, nor pit, nor gallery, can ſhaw 
One, who's not lady, critic, ar a beau. 
3 Po. It muſt be very difficult to pleaſe 
 Fancies ſ odd, fo oppoſite as theſe. 


1 Po. 


. 2 „ ³˙ cap——__ n — 


| 
| 


1 Po. The taſk is not ſo difficult, as put: 

There's one thing pleaſes all. 
annum at is that? 
Smut. 

For as a whore is lik'd for being tawdry, 
So is an Epilogue for 
3 Po. ſin a paſſion. ] T orger you, 
On pain of my departure, not to chatter, 
One word fo very ſav'ry of the creature: 
For, by my pen, might I Parnaſſus ſhare, 
Pd not, to gain it all, offend the fair. 
1 Po. Tou are too nice fer ſay whate'er we can, 
Their modeſtly is ſafe behind a fan. 
4 Po. Well, let us now begin. 
4 Po. —_— But we omit 
An Epilogue's chief decoration, wit. | 
1 Po. It hath been ſo; but that ſtale cuſtom's broken; 
T h dull to read, "twill pleaſe you when 'tis 
ſpoke Ns | 


Enter the AUTHOR. 


2 Po. 
1 Po. 


— — ͤ wmàDm m —_—_ == 


Auth. H, gentlemen, the audience now hath flaid 


This half hour for the Epilogue — 
Al Po. — — — 77, nt made. 
Auth. How! then I value not your aid of that, 
ell have the Epilogue ſpoken by a Cat. 
Paſs, puſs, puſs, puſs, puſs, puſs, puſs. 


Enter CAT. 
1 Po. ————-—— u in a rage! 
When Cats come en, Poets ſhould leave the ſtage. 
[Exeunt Poets. 
Cat. Mew, menv. | 
Auth. Poor puſs, come hither, pretty rogue, © 
Who knows but you may come to be in vogue ? 
Some ladies like à cat, and ſome a dog. 


Enter a PLAYER. 


Play. Caſs! caſs ! caſs! caſs! Fy, Mr. Luckleſs, what 


Can you be doing with that filthy Cat ? 
[Exit Cat. 
Auth, 


Auth. 


Auth. 


Cat. 
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0h! curft misfyrtune—what can I be doing? 
This devil's coming in has prov'd my ruin. 
She's driv'n the Cat and Epilogue away. 

Sure you are mad, and know not what you ſay. 


Mad you may call me, Madam ; but you'll own, 


I hope, I am not madder than the town. 
A Cat to ſpeak an Epilogue —— 


Only to aft the Epilogue in dumb. ſhow. 


» Dumb-ſhow ! 


—Why, pray, is that ſo ſtrange in comedy? 
And have you not ſeen Perſeus and Andromeda? 
Where you may find ſtrange incidents intended, 
And regular intrigues begun and ended, 

Tho not a word doth from an actor fall; 
Als tis polite to ſpeak in murmurs ſmall, _ 
Sure, tis politer not to ſpeak at all. 

But who is this? e 


Enter CAT as a Woman. 


Ii her nt —— 
— — — tt 
Am now a Woman, lately was a Cat. TS, 
[Turns to the Audience. 


Gallants, you ſeem to think this transfermation 


As ftrange as was the rabbit's procreation ; 
That tis as odd a Cat ſhou d take the habit 
Of breeding us, as we ſhou'd breed a rabbit. 


1 warrant eating one of them wou d be 


As eaſy to a beau, as —— hiſſing me. 


I wou'd not for the world that thing ſhould 


catch us, 
— Sir Plume — Fore gad, my lord, 
be'd ſcratch us. | 
Vet let not that deter you from your ſport, 
You'll find my nails are pair'd excecding ſhort, 
But—Ha!—what murmurs thro the benches 
roam 


The huſbands cry Me ve cat enough at home. 


This transformation can be ſtrange to no man, 
There's a great likeneſs 'twixt a cat and Woman. 
I Cbang d 


K Can dt a a Rota — 7 
a — —_— — 8 — 


— —Uͤ — — 


—— 


8 


— 
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Chang'd by her lover's earneſt prayers, we're 
told, 
A Cat was, to a beauteous maid of old. 
Cu d modern huſbands thus the gods prevail on, 
0h Gemini! what wife wou'd have no tail on. 
Puſs won d be ſeen where madam lately ſat, 
And ev'ry Lady Townly be a Cat. 

Say, all of you, whoſe honey-moon is over, 
What won d ycu give ſuch changes to diſcover ; 
And waking in the morn, inſtead of bride, 

To find poor puſſy purring by your fide. 5 

Say, gentle huſbands, which of you won d curſe, 

And cry, My wife is alter'd for the worſe? 
Shou d to our ſex the gods like juſtice ſhow, 


And at our pray ri transform our huſbands too, 


Many a lord, who now his fellow ſcorns, 
Wau'd then exceed a Cat by nothing-— but his 
berns. 


8 plenty then weu'd be thoſe foes to rats, 


Henley might prove that all mankind are Cats. 
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THE 
LOTTERY. 
AS FARK CHK 


As it was ated at the 


 TrrarzE-Rovar in Drury-Lane, 1731. 


Vor. I. DT X 


rn een 
Spoken by Mr. CIB BER Jun. 


AS Tragedy preſcribes to paſſien rules, 

So Comedy delights to puniſh fosls ; 
And while at nebler games fhe boldly flies, 
Farce challenges the vulgar as her prise. 
Some fallies ſcarce perceptible appear 
In that juſt glaſs, which ſhews y:u as you are. 
But Farce fiill claims a magnifying rioht, 
To raife the oleit larger ta the ſight, 
And ſhew her inſect fools in ſtronger light, 
In:hlicit faith is to her poets due, 
And all her laughing legends ili. are true. 
Thus when ſome conjurer does ævives tranſlate, 
What dull, affected critic damns the cheat ? 
Or ſhould we fee credulity profound, 
Give to ten thouſand fools, Ten Thouſand Pound, 
Should we behold peor avretches horſe away 
The labour of a taueltemenib in a day: 
Nay, [hould our poet, with his muſe 490g. 
Show you an Alley-brekvr for a rogue, 
Tho" "tis a moſt imps/ible ſuggeſtion, 


Faith! think it all but Farce, and grant the queſtion, 


X. 2 


3 


DraMaTis PERSONR. 


M E N. 

Mr. S Tocx s,. Mr. HARPER. 
JACK STOTKS, Mr. Cinzer jun. 
Firſt BUYER, | Mr. BERR. 
Second BUYER, a * Sa. f 

_ CS * meim. | 
LOVEMORE, Mr. STq@yPtLAER. 
WIHII OBK, Mr. R. WeTHERLLE, 

WOMEN. 

CHLOE, Miſs Rarror. 


Mrs. STOCES, ſiſter- 

in- law to STOCKS, | Mrs. WETHERILE. 
JENNY, Miſs 18 
LADY, Mrs. OarzEs. 


Servants, Ge. 


SCENE, LONDON. 


THE 


LOT TRFR Y 


SCENE I. 
ir. STOCKS alone. 


ATR LF. 


LOTTERY is a taxation 
Upon all the fools in creation; 
And Heav'n be prais'd, 
It is eatily rais'd, 
Credulity's always in faſhion : 
For folly's a fund 
Will never loſe ground, 
While fools are to rite in the nation, 
[ Knocking without.) 


Enter 1 BUYER. 


1 Bay. Is not this a houfe where people buy lot- 
tery-tickets? | 

St:cks. Yes, Sir—l believe I can furniſh you with 
as good tickets as any one. 

1 Buy. I ſuppoſe, vir, *tis all one to you what num 
ber a man fixes on. 

S$t::ks. Any of my numbers. 

I Buy. Becauſe | wou'd be glad to have it, Sir, 
the number of my own years, or my wife's; or if 1 
cou'd not have either of thoſe, I wou'd be glad to 
have it the number of my mother's. 
| Stocks. Ay, or ſuppoſe, now, it was the number of 
your grandmother's ? | 

1 Buy, No, no! ſne has no luck in lotteries : : ſhe 

X 3 had 
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had a whole ticket once, and got but fifty pounds 

by it. 
S19:ks. A very unfortunate perſon, truly. Sir, my 

clerk will furniſh you, if you'll walk that way up to 

the office. Ha, ha, ha!—There's one 10,00 got. 

—— — What an abundance of imaginary rich men will 

one month reduce to their former poverty! 

| Knocking without.] 

Come in. | 


Enter 2 BUYER. 


2 Buy. Does not your worſhip let horſes, Sir? 

Stocks. Ay, friend. | 

2 Buy. I have got a little money by driving a hack- 
ney coach, and J intend to ride it out in the lottery. 
Stock. You are in the right; it is the way to drive 

Your own coach, 

2 Buy. | don't know, Sir, that—bnt I am willing 
to be in Fortnne's way, as the ſaying is. 

Stocte. You are a wiſe man, and it is not impoſſi- 
ble vou may be a rich one—' Tis not above ——no 
matter how many to one, but that you are this night 
worth ten thouſand pounds. 


ATR Free-maſon's tune, 
Here are the beſt horſes 


That ever run courſes, | 
Here is the beſt pad for your wife, Sir; 
Who rides one a day, Es 
If Luck's in his way, 
| May ride in a coach all his life, Sir, 


The ſportſman eſteems 
The horſe more than gems, 
That leaps o'er a pitiful gate, Sir; 
Bur here is the hack, 
It yeu fit but his back, 
Will leap you into an eſtate, Sir. 


2 Buy. How long a man may labour to get that at 
work, which he can get in a minute at play! 


AIR 


THE LOTTERY. 


AIR III. Black Jock. 
The ſoldier in a hard campaign, 
Gets leſs than the gamelter, by throwing a main,. 
Or dealing to bubbles, and all, all that: 
The ſtouteſt ſailor, every one knows, 
Gets leſs than the courtier, with cringing bows, 
And, Sir, Pm your vaſſal, and all, all that: 
And town-bred ladies too, they fay, 
Get leſs by virtue than by play : 
And dowdy Joan 
Had ne'er been known, 
Nor coach had been her ladyſhip's lot, 
But for the black ace, and all, all that. 


And belike you, Sir, I would 2 ride * the 
number of my coach. 
Stecks. Mr. Trick, let that gentleman have the 
number of his coach—[ 4fde.] No matter whether 
we have it or no. As the gentleman 15 riding to 
a caſtle in the air, an airy horſe is the propereſt to 
earry him. [ Knocking hard without. } Heyday ! this 
is ſome perſon of quality, by the 6 of the 

footman. 


Enter - LADY. 


Lady. Your ſervant, Mr. Stocks. 

Stzcks. I am your ladyſhip's moſt obedient ſervant. 

Lady. I am come to buy ſome tickets, and hire ſome 
hories, Mr. Stocks.—1 intend to have twenty tickets 

and ten horſes every day. 

Stecks, By which, if your ladyſhip has any luck, 
you may very eaſily get zo or 4c,005 l. 

Lady. Pleaſe to look at theſe jewels, Sir - they colt 
my lord upwards of 6000 1. —1 intend to lay out 
what you will lend upon em. 
Stocks. If your ladyſhip pleaſes to walk up into the 

dining- room, III wait on you in a moment. 


Enter PORTER. 
Well, friend, what's your buſineſs ? 


Porter. 
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Porter. Here's a letter for vou, an t pleaſe you. 
Stocks. [ Reading. ] 


« Brother Srocxs, 


« Here is a young lady come to lodge at my houſe 
„ from the country, has defir'd me to find out ſome 
© one who may inſtruct her how to diſpoſe of 10.0001. 
© to the beſt advantage,—T believe you will find her 
« worth your acquaintance. She ſeems a mere no- 
vice, and | ſuppoſe has juſt receiv'd her fortune; ; 
„ which is all that's needful from 


« Your affedtionate brother, 


„ Tinu. S rocks.“ 


Very well. — Tt requires no other anſwer than that 
1 will come. [Knocking hard wilhgut. 
Heyday ! more people of quality — ens ihe door, 


Enter JACK STOCKS. 
Ha! 
J. Stocks. Your ſervant, brother. 
Stocks. Your. ſervant, brother, — Why, 1 have not 
feen you this age. 
J. Stocks. I have been a man of great buſineſs 
lately. 
Stoch. J hope your buſineſs has turn'd to a 2 
account.— I hope you have clear d handiomely, _ 
F. Stocks. Ay, it has turn d to a very good account. 
—] have clear'd my pockets, faith ! -— | 
Stucks. Lam forry for that—but | hope you will 
excuſe me at preſent, dear brother. — Here is a lady 
of quality ſtays tor me; but as ſoon as this hurry of 
buſineſs is over, | thou'd be very glad to drink a diſh 
with you at any coffee houle you will appoint. | 
J. Stocks Uh! I thall not detain you long; and ſo, 
to cut the affair as ihort as poſſible, 1 deſire you wou'd 
lend me a brace of hundreds. | 
Stocts. Brother! 
7 Stocks \ brace of hundreds ! ! Two hundred 
pounds in your own langua 
Stocks, Dear Jack, you know 1 wou'd as ſoon lend 
you 


1 
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you two hundred pounds as one; but I am at pre- 
tent ſo out of caſh, that 

F. Stocks, Come, come, brother, no equivocation : 
two hundred pounds I muſt have, and will. 

Stocks, Mult have, and will !—Ay, and thall have 
too, if you can get em. 

J Stecks. Sdeath, you fat raſcal! what title had 
you to come into the world before me ? 

Stocks. You need not mention that, brother; you 
know my riches, if | have any, are owing to my in- 
du'try ; as your poverty is to your lazineſs and ex- 
travagance and l have rais'd myſelf by the Multi- 
plication table, as you have undone yourielt at the 
tiazard-table, 55 

7. St:cks. That is as much as to ſay, I have un- 
done myſelt like a gentleman, and you have rais'd 
yourſelf like a pick-pocket— Sirrah, you area ſcandal 
to the family; you are the firit tradeſman that has 


been in it, 


Stocks. Ay, and the firſt that has been worth a 
groat in it. And though you don't deferve it, I have 
thought of a method to put you in a way to make 
you the ſecond. There, read that letter. [J. Stocks 


reads it to himſelf.) Well, Sir, what ſay you to 


10,co0 | and a wife? | | : 

J. Stocks. Say! that I only want to know how to 
get them. | 5 

Stocks. Nothing ſo eaſy — As ſhe is certainly very 
filly, you may depend upon it ſhe will be very fond 
of a lac'd coat and a lord. Now, I will make over 
both thoſe to you in an inſtant. My Lord Lace 
hath pawn'd his laſt ſuit of birth-night clothes to me; 
and as [ intend to break before he can redeem em 
the clothes and the title are both at your ſervice. — 
So, if your lordihip pleaſes to walk in, I will but juſt. 
diſpatch my lady, and be with you. | 

J. Stecks, If I can but nick this time, ame's-ace I 


defy thee. 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 
Enter LOVEMORE. 


What a chace has this girl led me? However I 
have track'd her all the way, till within a few miles or 
this town. —If I ſtart her again; let her look to't.— 
I am miſtaken, or the began to find her paſſion grow- 
ing too violent before ſhe attempted this flight—and. 
when once a woman is fairly wounded, let her fly 
where ſhe will, the arrow ftill licks in her fide. 


AIR IV. Cloe is falſe, but ſtill ſhe is charming. 


Women in vain love's powerful torrent 
With unequal ſtrength oppoſe ; 
Reaſon a while may ſtem the ſtrong current, 
Love {till at laſt her ſoul o'erflows. 

Pleaſures 1 inviting, 

Paſſions exciting, 

Her lover charms her, 
| Of pride diſarms her; 

Down, down ſhe goes. 

Enter WHISK. 

30, Whiſk, have you heard any news? 
Whiſk. News, Sir ' ay, I have heard news, and 
fuch as will ſurprize you. 
Lore. What! no rival, I hope. | 
_ Whiſk. You will have rivals enough now, 1 ſup- 
poſe. — Why, your miſtreſs is got into fine lodgings 
in Pall-Mall —1 found her out by meeting that 
baggage her maid, in the ſtreet, who wou'd ſcarce. 
ſpeak to me. I follow'd her to the door; ; where, in 
a very few minutes, came out ſuch a proceon of 
milliners, mantua-makers, dancing-maſters, fiddlers, 
and the devil knows what; as I once remember at 
the equipping a parliament-man's n lady, to 
pay her firſt love. 

Love. Na! by all that's infamous, the is in keep- 
ing already; ſome bawd has made prize of her as ſhe 
alighted from the ſtage- coach. While ſhe has 

been 
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been flying from my arms, ſhe has fallen into the 


colonel's. 


For while ſhe flies this treach'rous bait, 


Then the encounters certain death, 


(lee. Oh Jenny! mention not the country, I faint 
at the found of it — there is more pleaſure in the 
rattling of one hackney- coach, than in all the muſic 
that romances tell us of finging birds and falling 


Jenny. Ay, Madam wou'd the 10,000 l. prize 
were once come up. ” 
Cloe. Oh Jenny! be under no apprehenſion. It 
is not only from what the fortune-teller told me, but 
I ſaw it in a coffee-diſth, and I have dreamt of it 
every night theſe three weeks ——LIndeed, I am ſo 
ſure of it, that I think of nothing but how I ſhall 


„ 


How hapleſs is the virgin's fate, 
Whom all mankind's purſuing ; 


From that the meets her ruin. 
So the poor hare, when out of breath, 
From hound to man is preſt, 


And ſcapes the gentler beaſt. [E xeunt. 
Enter CHLOE and JENNY. 


ATR YL 


Farewel, ye hills and vallies ; 
Farewel, ye verdant ſhades ; 

I'll make more pleaſant ſallies, 

To plays and maſquerades. 

With joy for town I barter 
Thoſe banks where flowers grow; 

What are roſes to a garter? 
W hat lilies to a beau ? 


lay it out. 
ZFenny. Oh, Madam! there is nothing ſo eaſy in 
nature, in this town, as m__y it out. 


Chloe. Firſt of all, Jenny, 


will buy one of the 
| beſt 
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beſt houſes in town, and furniſh it.— Then I ;ncend 
to ſet up my coach and fix, and have ſix fine tall foot- 
men.— Then I will buy me as many jewels as I can 
wear, —All forts of fine clothes I'll have too.—Thele 
J intend to purchaſe immediately: and then for the 
reſt, I ſhall make a ſhift, you know, to ſpend it in 
houſekeeping, cards, plays, and maſquerades, and 
other diverſions. 

Jenny. It is poſſible you may.——She has laid out 
twenty thouſand of her ten already. + | 

Chl:e. Well, I ſhall be a happy creature, —I long 
to begin, methinks. 


AIR un. tn Fuſes cad Anfiomcta. 


Oh what pleaſures will abound, 
When I've got ten thouſand pound ! 
Oh how courted | ſhall be 
Oh what lords will kneel to me! 
Who'll diſpute my 
Wit and beauty, 
When my — charms are found 1 ? 
O what flattery, 
In the lottery, 
When I've got ten thouſand pound ! 


An- t I ſtrangely alter'd in one week, Jenny | ? Don't 
begin to look as if I was born and bred in London, 
already? Eh! does not the naſty red colour go down 
out of my face? Han't I a good dale of pale quality 
in me ? 

| Jenny. Oh, Madam, you come on gloriouſly. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Serv. Madam! here's one Mr. Spadille at the door. 
Chloe. Mr. Spadille! Who is that? 


— It is your ladyſhip's Quadrille dis; Ma- 


Chir. Bid him come another time.] an't in a 
humour to learn any thing more this morning. 
P11 take two leſſons to-morrow tho'—for they tell me 
one is not qualify'd for any company, till one can 
play at Quadrille, | 

2 | Serv. 
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Serv. Mr. Stocks the broker too, Madam, is below. 
Chloz. Oh! that's the gentleman who is to diſpoſe 
of my my ten thouſand pound for me——defire him 
to walk up. Is it not pretty now to have fo many 
viſitants ? Is not this better than ſtaying at home for 
whole weeks, and ſeeing none but the curate and his 
wife, or the ſquire ? 
Jenny. It way be better for you than ſeeing the 
ſquire; for, if I miſtake not, had you ſtay d many 
werks lenger, he had been a dangerous vilitant. 
Chloe, | am afraid fo too—— tor 1 began to be 
in love with him, and when once a woman's in love, 
Jenny 
Jenny. Lud have mercy upon her! 


AIR VIII. 

_ Chlze, When love is lodg'd within the heart, 

| Poor virtue to the outworks flies; 

The tongue, in thunder, takes her part, 
She darts in lightning from the eyes. 

From lips and eyes with gifted grace, 
In vam we keep our charming fin; 

For love will find ſome weaker place 
To let the dear invader in. 


Ester STOCKS. 


Stocks. 1 bad the honour of receiving your com- 
mands, Madam. 

Chlge. Sir, your humble ſervant. — Your name is 
Mr. Stocks, I ſuppoſe. 

Stocks. So J am call'd in the Alley, Madam; a 
name, tho' I ſay it, which wou'd be as well meake'd 
at the bottom of a piece of paper, as any He's in the 
kingdom. But if I miſtake not, Madam, you wou'd 
be inſtructed how to diſpoſe of 10, oco l. 

(Cloe. I wou'd fo, vir. 

Stocks, Why, Madam, you kro at preſent, pub- 
lick interelt is very iow. and private jecurities very 
difficult to ger— and 1 am ſorry to fay it, I am 
afraid there are forne in the Alley who are not the 
boneſtelt nien in the kingdom. in thort, chere is one 

Vor. I. 1 way 
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way to diſpoſe of money with ſafety and · advantage, 
and that is to put it into the charitable corporation. 
og The charitable corporation! pray what is 

that? | 

_— Stocis. That is, Madam, a method invented, by 

ſome very wife men, by which the rich may be chari- 

table to the pour, and be money in pocket by it. 


Euter SERVANT. 


Cer, Madam, here is one my Lord Lace deſfires 0 
| know it you are at home, - 
Cle. Lord Lace! Oh Gemini! who's that? 
Stocks. He is a man of the firit quality, and one 
01 the beit eflates in the kingdom: why, he's as rich 
as a Supercargo. 


Enter JACK STOCKS, as Lird Lace. 


F. Stocks, Bid the chair return again an hour 
hence, and give orders that the chariot be not us'd 
this evening. —\Y>' adam, I am yocr moſt obedient 
humble ſervant.— Ha! Egad, Madam, I aſk tea thou- 
fand pardons, I expected to have met another lady. 

Stecks. 1 ſuppoſe your lordſhip means the counteſs 
of —= _ 5 

7. Stecis. Ay, the counteſs of Seven Dials. 

Stiche. She left theſe lodgings this day-fe'nnight, 
my lord, which was the day this lady came into 'em. 

7. £t2c/s. | thall never forgive myſelf being guilty 
of ſo great an error; and unleſs the breath of my ſub- 
miſſion can blow up the redandancy cf your good- 
nature. till it raiſe the wind of compaſſion, 1 thall 
never be able to get into the harbour of quiet. 
Scl. Well ſaid, faith the boy has got ſome- 
thing by following plays, I fee. *. | Aide. 

Chloe. Is this one of your proud lorès? Why, he 
is ten times more humble than the parſon of our pa- 
rich. b . 
7. St:cis. Ha! and are you then reſolv'd not to 
pardon me! Cal! it is 1 ow too late; you may pro- 
nounce my pardon with your tongue, when you have 
executed me with your er es. — 

| | AIR 
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. AIR IX. 
Chlre. Alas! my lord, you're too ſevere, 
Upon ſo flight a thing: 
And fince I dare not ſpeak for fear, 
Oh give me leave to ſing. 
A rural maid you find in me, 
Thar fate I've oft deplor'd ; 
Yet think not | can angry be 
With ſuch a noble lord. 


7. Stocks. Oh ravithing ! exquilite ! eeſtaſy! joy! 
tranſport ! miſery ! flames! ice | How ſhall | thank 
this goodneſs that undoes me ! 

Chloe. Undoes you, my lord! 

F. Stacks, Oh Madam! there is a hidden poiton 
in thoſe eyes, tor which nature has no antidote. 
Jenny. My lord has the ſame deſigns as the ſquire, 
I fear ; he makes love too violent for it to be honour- 
able. . | 

Chloe. Alas, my lord ! I am young and ignorant 
tho' you ſhall find L have ſenſe enough to make 
a good market. . LAlide. 

F. Stocks, Oh Madam! you wrong your own 
charms. — Mr. Stocks, do you ſend this lady the dia- 
mond ring you have of mine to ſet.— Shall I beg 
you wou'd honour it with wearing? It is a trifle, not 
worth above 3000 ].-— You ſhall have it again the 

day after we are marry'd, upon honour. 
| [ {fide to Stocks. 

Stocks. It ſhall be ſent to your lord{hip's order in 
three days time—— which will be after you are mar- 
ry'd, if you are marry'd at all. [Ade to him. 

Chlze. Indeed, my lord, I know not what to ſay. 

J. Stacks Nor I neither, rat me! [Aide] Say 
but you will be mine. „ 

Chlae. You are too haſty, Sir. Do you think I can 
give my conſent at firſt ſight ? . 

J. Stzcks. Oh! it is the town-way cf wooing; 
people of faſhion never ſee one another abovStwice 
before marriage ; 


9310 Stec t, 
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Stocks. Which may be the reaſon why ſome of 'em 

ſcarce fee one another above twice after they are 
marry d. 

J Stacks, I wou'd not preſume to aſk ſuch a thing, 
if | were not preſſed by neceſſity. For if I am not 
marry'd in a day or two, I ſhall be obliged to marry - 
another whom | have promis'd already. 

Chloe. Nay, if you have been once falſe, you will 
always be 1o, ot Ze We LE 

AIR X. 
I've often heard 

Two things averr'd 
By my dear grandmamma, 

To be as ture, - 

As light is pure, 

As knavery in law. 

The man who'll prove 
Once falſe to love, 
Will till make truth his ſcoff; 
And woman that 

Has —— you know what, 
Will never leave it off. 


Stocks. I ſee, Madam, this is a very improper time 
for buſineſs, ſo I'll wait on your ladythip in the af- 
ternoon. - SPICY „ 

F. Stocks. Let me beg leave, Madam, to give you 
a little advice. I know ſomething of this town -- — 


Have nothing to do with that fellow, he is one of the 


_ greatelt rognes that ever was hang'd. 
Chloe. I thought, my lord, you had ſpoke juſt now 
as if you had employ'd him too. | 
F. Stacks, Yes, Madam, yes, —the fellow has 
ſome 40 or 50, coo l. of mine in his hands, which it 
ever [ get out, I give you my hopour, if I can help 
it, ['l] never ſee his face again. But as for your 
money, don't trouble yourſelf about it, leave the 


diſpoſal of that to me.—I'Il warrant I find ways to 


lay it out. 


Enter 


0 
ad 
„ 
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Enter LOVEMORE. | 


Lorem. My Chloe! Ha! can you turn thus diſ- 
dainful from me ? 

Chloe. Sir, I know you not. 

L:;vem. Not know me! And is this the fellow for 
whom I am unknown? this powderpuff. Have 
you ſurrender'd to bim in one week, what I have 


been ages in ſoliciting. 


J. Stoch. Harkye, Sir — you are, I 
wou'd not have you think, becauſe I am a beau, and 
a lord, that I won't fight. 

Leven. A lord! Oh! there it is! the charms are in 
the title. — What elſe can you ſee in this walking per- 
fume-ſhop, that can charm you? Ts this the virtue, 
and the virtue. that yon have been thund'ring in mx 
cars? *Sdeath! I am diſtraced ! that ever a woman 


ſ:0u'd be proof againlt the arts of mankind, and fal 
a acrifce to a monkey. 


AIR XI. Son Cent 


Some confounded planet reigning, 
Mult have mov'd you to theſe airs; 
Or could your inclination 
Stoop ſo low, 
From my paſſion, 
To a beau? | 
Blood and thunder ! 
Wounds and wonder ! 
Can you under-rate me ſo ? 
Nut fince I, to each pretender 
My pretenſions mult ſurrender, 
Farewel all your frowns and ſeorns ; 
Rot me, Madam, I 
With wy rival joy! 
Mauch joy ! much joy of his horns. 
/.cunds ! and furies! can I bear it? 
Can I tamely ſtand the ſhock ? 
Sure —-ten thoufand devils 
Cannot prove 
Jla!t ſuch evils, 
As to love. 


24 BloOο 
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Blood and thunder! 

Wonnds and wonder ! 

Who'd be under 
Woman' s love? 


9 AIR XII. 
Chloe. Dear Sir, be not in ſuch a paſſion, 
There's never a maid in the nation, 
Who wou'd not forego 
A dull ſquire for a beau; 
: Love is not your proper vocation. 
Loavem. Dear Madam, be not in ſuch a fury, 
For from St. James's to Drury, 
No widow you'll find, 
No wife of your mind. 
Chloe. Ah hideous ! I cannot endure you. 
| Ah! ſee him——how nent 
Ah! ſmell him how ſweet ! 
Ah ! hear but his honey words flow ; 
What maid in her ſenſes, 
But muſt fall into trances, 


At the ſight of ſo lovely a beau ! 


F. Stocks. Ha, ha, ha! we are very much oblig d 
to you, Madam. — Ha, ha! — ſquire Noodle, faith you 
make a very odd ſort of a ridiculous figure, Ha, ha! 
Cbiloe. Not worth your lordſhip's notice. 

Leven. | wou'd adviſe you, my lord, as you love 
the ſafety of that pretty perſon of yours, not to let 
me find it at my return; for if I come within the 
ſmell of your pulvilio, I will ſo metamorphoſe your 
beauſhip 

J. Stacks. Impudent ſcoundrel ! | 

Chloe. I am frighten'd out of my wits, for I know 
he is very deſperate. 

F. Stocks. Oh, Madam! leave me to deal with him; 
Pl let a little light chro' his body. 

Chloe. Ah ! but my lord! what will be the conſfe- 
quence of that? 

F. Stechs. Nothing at all, Madam. I have kill'd 
half a dozen ſuch dirty fellows, ans no notice taken 


of it. 
Chloe. 
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0 Cilae. For =y ſake, my lord, have a care of your - 
elf. 


AIR XIII. 


Ah think, my lord! how l ſhou'd grieve, 
To ſee your lordlhip bang'd ; 
But greater til] my fears, believe, 
Leſt I ſhou'd ſee you hang'd. 
Ah! who cou'd ſee, 
On Tyburn tree, 
You ſwinging in the air ! 
A halter round | 
Your white neck bound, 
Inſtead of ſolitaire. 


J. Stocas. To prevent all danger, then, let us be 
married this inſtant. 


Chloe. Oh fy! my lord; the world will ſay I am a 
ſtrange forward creature. 

J. Stocks. The world, Madam, might be ſaucy 
enough to talk of you, if you were married to a pri- 
vate gentleman—— but as you will be a woman of 
quality, they won't be ſurpris'd at any thing you do. 

Cb lee. People of quality have indeed privileges, 


they ſay, beyond other people; and 1 long to be one 
of them. 


AIR XIV. White joke. 


Oh how charming my life will be, 
When marriage has made me a fine lady ! 

In chariot, ſix horſes, and diamonds bright, 
In Flanders lace and *broidery clothes, 
O how I'll flame it among the beaus ! 

In bed all the day, at cards all the ni he. 
O! how I will revel the hours away ! 
Sing it, and dance it, coquette it, and play; 5 

With feaſting, toaſting, 
lieſting, roaſting, f 
Rantum ſcantum, flanting j jantin * 


"A at all the world can fay. [Exeurt. 


Jenny. 
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Jenny. This is ſomething like there is ſome 
mettle in theſe London lords. — Our poor country 
ſquires will always put vs to the bluſh of conſenting 
theſe ſparks know a weman's mind beſore ſhe 
ſpeaks it, Well, it is certainly a great comfort to a 
woman, who has done what the ſhou'd not do, that 
lhe did it without her own conſent. 


Fnter LOVEMORE. 


L;vem Ha! floxn ? Mrs. Jenny, where's your mi- 
ſtrets ? 

Tenn. My miſtreſs, Sir, is with my maſter. 

Laren. Damnation! Where? Shew me this inſtant, 
and- 

Fenry. And what? It is ſurprizing to me how a 
man of Mr. Lovemore's ſenſe ſhou'd pur ſue a woman 
who uſes him ſo ill hen, to my certain knowledye, 
there is a woman in the world has a much poker u- 
tion of his merit. 
Loden. Harkye, Mrs. Minx, tell me where your mi- 
ſtreſs is, or I'll ſqueeze your little foul ont. 

Jenny, Oh, murder! murder! help! murder! 


Enter Mrs. STOCKS. 


Mrs. Sticks. Heyday! what's the matter? Who is 
this committing raurder in my houſe ? Who are von, 
Sir? What ratcal, what thief are Fon; Sw? Hey! —- 

Lovem. This 125 be the bawd, by the politeneſs, 5 
her language. [ 4fide.] — Dear Madam, be nc 
fuch a Þaflion; 1 am n0 bilking younger bro * 
and tho' I'm no lord, you may find me a good rex 
mer, and as good a paymailer as any Jac'd fop in 
Chriſtendom. 

Ars. Stocks. Sir, J keep no ſhop — nor want any 
of your cuſtom.— What has he done to you child ? 

[T- jenny. 

Jenny. He has done nothing to me, indeed, Na- 
dam, only ſqueez'd me by the n to tell him where 
my miſtreſs Was, 

Mrs. S:5cks, And what have you to do with her 
miſtreſs, 
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Lovem. Why faith, I am like to have nothing to do 
with her miltreſs, without your good offices. Look- 
ye. mother, let me have the firſt of her, and here are 
you |. at your ſervice. 


Ir Stocks. What does the ſaucebox mean ? 
Lovem. Ha, ha, ba ! 


AIR xv. 


W hen the candidate offers his purſe, 
What voter requires what he meant? 
Wien a great man attempts to diſburſe, 
What little man aſks his intent? 
Are you not then atham'd, 
When my miſtreſs I've nam'd, 
And my purſe I've pull'd out, 
Any longer to doubt 
My meaning, good mother? 


Mrs. Stocks. Mother ! Oh that ever I ſhou'd 
live to fee this day I that have eſcap'd the name of 
a whore in my youth, to be call'd a bawd in my old 
age — irrah, firrah, the mother that bore * was 
not an honeſter woman. 


Enter JACK STOCKS, and CHLOE. 


F, Stocks. What's the matter, Mrs. Stocks ? 

Mrs. Stocks. Oh, Madam! had you heard how 
I've been abus'd upon your account—Here's a filthy 
fellow has offer'd me money to | 

Cloe. What, dear Madam? 

Mrs. Stocks. To procure your ladyſhip——dear 
Madam. 

F. Stocks. Sir, I deſire you wou'd omit any farther 
ſolicitations to this lady, and on that condition, I 
forgive the paſt. This lady is now my wife. 

Loben. How! Is this true, Chloe? 

Chloe. Ev'n as you've heard, Sir. 

F. Stocks. Here's a fellow won't take a lord's word 
for a wife! 

Lovem. Henceforth, I will never take a woman's 
word for any thing. x 

7. Stocks. 
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4 Stocks. Then I with you'd take yourſelf away, 


Love. Sir, I ſhall take the liberty of ſaying here, 
becauſe I believe my company is diſagreeable to you. 
7. Stocks, Very civil, faith! Come, my dear, 
let us leave this ſullen gentleman to enjoy his ſpleen 
by himſelf. | 5 
Cloe Oh, my dear lord! let's go go the Hall to 
ſee the lottery drawn. F 
J. Stacks. If your ladyſhip pleaſes.— So, dear 
ſquire, adieu. [ Exeant J. Stocks and Chloe. 
Lorem. IIL follow her ſtill; for ſuch a cox comb of 
a huſband will but give her a better relith for a gal- 
lant. = [ Exit. 
Jenny. And T'l follow you ſtill; for ſuch uſage 
from one miſtreſs, will give you the better reliſh for 
another. | _— | [Exit.. 


SCENE II. GUILD-HALL. 


COMMISSIONERS, CLERKS, SPECTATORS, 
| MOB, &e. | 


1 Mob. What, are they not drawing yet ? 
Stocks. No, but they'll begin preſently. 


AIR XVI. South-Sea ballad. 
Stocks. The lottery juſt is beginning, 


»Twill ſoon be too late to get an eſtate, 
For Fortune, like dames fond of ſinning, 
Does the tardy adventurer hate. 
Then if you've a mind to have her, 
To- day with vigour purſue her, 
Or elſe to-morrow, 
You'll find to your ſorrow, 
She'as granted another the favour, 
W hich to-day ſhe intended for you. 


| 1 Mob. Never tell me, Thomas, it is all a cheat; 
+ what do thoſe people do behind the curtain? There's 

never any honeſty behind the curtain, | 1 
= 2 Mob. 
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2 Mob. Harkye, neighbour, I fancy there 5 is 3 
body in the wheels that gives out what tickets he 
Fleaſes; for if you mind, ſometimes there are twenty 
blanks drawn together, and then two or three prizes. 
t 11,5. Nay, if there be twenty blanks drawn to- 
gether, it mult be a cheat; for, you know, the man 
where [ hired my horſes told me there was not quite 
ten blanks to a prize. 

2 Mob. Pox take their horſes ! I am ſure they have 
run away with all the money I have brought to town 
with me, | 

1 Mob. And yet it can't be all a cheat, neither; 
for you know Mrs. Sugarſops of our town got twenty 
ound. | 
: 2 Lb. Ay, you fool; but Sens not her brother 
live with a parliament- man ? 
1 7:5, But he has nothing to do with the lottery, 
has he? 
2 Mob. Ah, Laud belp thee! — Who can tell 
what he has to do with it? 
1 155. But here's Mrs. Sugarſops herſelf. 


Euter Mrs, SUGARSOPS. 


Sug. How do you, neighbour Harrow ? 
2 1:5. Ah! Mrs. Sugarſops } you are a lucky 
woman. 

Sug. | wiſh you would make your words good. 

2 "Mb. . have not you got twenty — in 
the lottery ? 

Sung. Ah Lud! that's all rid away, and twenty 
pounds more to it. Oh ! 'tis all a cheat; they le t 
one get a little at firit, only to draw one in, that's all. 
I have hired a horſe to-day, and if I get nothing by 
that, I'll go down into the country to-morrow. 

1 Mob. I intend to ride no longer, nor neigbour 
Graze here neither.—He and I go halves in a ticket 
to-day.—See here is the number. 

. . As 1 live, the very ticket [ have bired my- 

elf! 
. Nay, that cannot be. It may be the ſar e 
number, perhaps, but it cannot be the fame ticket, 
for we have the whole ticket for ourſelves. 


Sug. 
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Sug. I tell you, we are both cheated. 
Iriſhman. Upon my ſhoal, it is very brave luck, 
indeed; the deel take me but this will be brave news 
to carry back to Ireland 

+ Mob Ay, there's he that has got the five thouſand 
pound which came up to-day. 
* 2 Mob. I give you joy of the five thouſand — 
Sir. 
Iriſhman. Ah honey! fait, I have not got it as 
pet but, upon my ſhoul, I was within a ticket of 


it, 


joy. 
3 Mob. I hope your worſhip will take care that my 
horſe be drawn to-day, or to-morrow, becauſe 1 ſhall 
out of town next day. 
' Stocks. Never fear, friend. | 
Sug. You are a fine gentleman, to let me the ſame 
ticket you had let before to theſe men here. | 
Stocks. Pſhaw! Madam, it's impoſſible; ; it's a miſ- 
take 
Sg. Here is the number, Sir; it is the ſame on 
both papers. 
Stocks. Ha! who Mr. Trick has made a little blun- 
der here indeed ! However, Madam, if it comes up 
a prize, you ſhall both receive it. —Ha, ha, ha! d'ye 
think my horſes won't carry double, Madam ? 
This number is a ſure card, for it was drawn a blank 
five days ago. LAlide. 


Enter COACHMAN. 


Coach. Oh Sir! your worſhip has jet me a very 
lucky horſe : it is come up twenty pound already. 
So if your worſhip would Jet me have the money— 
_ Stocks, Let me ſee, tickets are this day nineteen 
pound; and your prize is worth eighteen pound eigh- 
teen ſhillings; ſo if you give me two ſhillings, which 
are the difference, we ſhall be quit. 

Coach. How, Sir! how! 

Stocks Upon my word, friend, I ſtate the account 

right 
| , * Oh, the devil! and have I given three 
pound for the chance of lofing two ſhillings more: 

St;cks, Alas, Sir! I cannot help — 

2 ou 
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You have had ill luck; it might have come up a hun- 
dred, or a thouſand, or ten thouſand. 
Coach. Ten thouſand !-—ten thouſand devils take 


you all. Oons! if | can but once get a ſtock-jobber 
into my coach, if I don't break his neck !- 


A I R XVII. Buff. coat. 


In all trades we've had 
Some good and ſome bad, 
But a ftock-jobber has no fellow; 
To hell who wou'd fally, 
Let him go to Change alley, 
There are fiends who will make his ſoul bellow. 
| The lawyer who's been 
In the pillory ſeen, 
While eggs his complexion made yellow: 
Nay, the devil's to blame, 
| Or he'll own to his ſhame, 
That a ſtock. jobber has no fellow. 


E nter J. STOCKS and CHLOE. Commiſſioner; ad- 


vance to open the qubeels. 


IF Stocks. Well, my dear, this is one of the moll 
unaccountable rambles, juſt after matrimony i but 
you ſhall always find me the moſt complaiſant of 


_ huſbands. 


Chloe. Oh! my lord! I muſt * all the curioſities; 
the Tower, and the lions, and Bedlam, and the 


court, and the opera. 


J. Stocks. Yes, yes, my dear, you ſhall ſee every 
thing. —But the devil take me, if I accompany your 
ladythip. I think I will not talk to her of her for- 
tune before to-morrow morning. Ade. 

Chloe. I will not mention the ten thonſand pound 
before its come up: it will be the prettieſt furprize! 

LAlde. 


7. Stocks, So, the lottery i is going to begin draw- 
ing. 


Tar K = AIR 
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AIR XVIII. Now ponder well, ye parents dear. 


1 Proc]. Number one hundred thirty two! 
2 Procl. That number is a blank. 
1 Procl. Number one hundred ninety nine! 


2 Precl. And that's another blank. 


-» Procl. Number fix thouſand ſeventy one 
2 Procl. That number blank is found. 
+ Procl. Number fix thouſand eighty two, 
2 Procl, Oh! that is twenty pound. 


1 Mb. Oh! ho! are you come? I am glad to find 
here are ſome prizes here. 


AIR XIX. Durch kipper. Second part. 


1 Procl. Number fix thouſand eighty two, 
2 Precl, Is twenty pound, is twenty pound. 
: Proc!, Number fix thouſand eighty two ! 
2 Procl. Oh! that is twenty pound. 
You fee tis all fair, 
See nothing is there, 
T ointing to the boys, who hold up their bends. 
The hammer goes down, 
Hey Preſto! be gone, 
And up comes the twenty pound. 
Chorus, Lou fee tis all fair, &c. 


1 Procl. Fenty-five thouſand three hundred and ten. 
2 Procl. Blank. 
1 Precl. Sixty-· one thouſand ninety ſeven. 
4 Mob. Stand clear! ſtand clear! that's my ticket. 
2 Pracl. Blank. 


4 Mob. Oh Lud! Oh Lud! | [ Exit crying. 
: Procl. Number four thouſand nine hundred fixty. 
2 Pract. Blank. | [Chloe Janes. 


J. Stocks. Help! help! 
Sug. Here, here are ſome Hartſhorn and Salvola- 
. _ 
Nb. Poor lady! [ ſuppoſe her ticket is come up 
blank. 
2 Mob. May be her horſe has thrown her, neighbour. 
[The lottery continues drawing in dumb 4 
nter 
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Enter LOVEMORE ad JENNY. 


J. Stocks, What's the matter, my angel? 
Chl:e, Oh !—— that laſt blank was my ticket. 
F. Stacks. Ha, ha! and cou'd that give you any 
pain? 
Chloe. Does it not you 2 
J. Stocks Not a moment's, my dear, indeed. 
Chloe. And can you bear the diſappointment with- 
out upbraidin 
15 Stocks, F braiding you ! Ha, ha, ha! With 
what ? 
| _ Chlze, Why, did not you marry me for my for- 
tune ? 
J. Stacks, No, no. my dear I marry'd you 
for your perſon ! 1 was in love with that * my 
el. 
Chloe. Then the loſs of my fortune ſhall give me 
no longer uneaſineſs. | 
J. Stocks. Loſs of your fortune! Ha! How! What! 
What! 
Chloe. O my FI I had no fortune but what I 
promis'd myſelf from the lottery. 
F. Stacks, Ha! | 
Cle. So the devil take all lotteries, dreams, 4 
conjurors. 
J. Stocks, The devil take them, indeed ——and am 
I marry'd to a lottery-ticket, to an imaginary ten 
thouſand pound? Death ! hell! and furies! blood! 
blunders! blanks! 
Chloe. Is this your love for me, my lord ? 
J. Stocks. Love for you! Dem you, fool, idiot. 
Jenny. This it is to marry a lord ——he can't be 
civil to his wife the firſt day. 


Enter STOCKS. 


Stocks. Madam, the ſubſcriptions are ready 
and if my lord — 
* 4 Stocks. Brother, this is a trick of yours to ruin 


"wes, Heyday ! What's the matter now? 
4 2 . Stack; 
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J. Stacks, Matter! why, I have had a Levant thrown 
pon me. | 


Lorem. The ten thouſand pound is come up a blank, 
that's all. - 


Stocks. A blank? 
J. Stocks. Ay, a blank! do you pretend to be ig- 
norant of it? However, Madam, you are bit as well 
as Il am; for I am no more a lord, than you are a 


fortune. 


Chloe, Now I'm undone, indeed. 


AIR XX. Virgins beware. 

Lorem. Now, my dear Chloe, behold a true lover, 
Whom, tho' your cruelty ſeem'd to diſ- 
| Cain, | 

Now your doubts and fears may diſcover, 
One kind look's a reward for his pain, 
Thns to fold thee, | 

How bleſt is life! 
Love ſhall hold thee. 
Dearer than wife. 
W hat joys in chains of dull marriage can be, 
Love's only happy, when liking is Fee. 


As you ſeem, Sir, to have no overbearing fondneſs 
for your wife, I'll take her off your hands.—As you 

- have miſs'd a fortune with her, what ſay you to a 
e ertmne without her ?—Reſign over all pretenfions in 
Wt and ['l] give you a thouſand pound this 


r. | 
J. Stocks. Ha! pox! I ſuppoſe they are a thouſand 
pounds you are to get in the lottery. | 
| Lovem. Sir, you ſhall receive em this moment. 
W Stocks. Shall I? Then, Sir, to ſhew you ll be 
| before-hand with you, here ſhe is—take her and if 
ever I atk her back of you again, may I loſe the whole 
_ thouſand at the firſt fitting ! 
Chloe. And can you part with me ſo eaſily? 
J. Stocks. Part with you? If I was marry'd to the 
whole ſex, I'd part with em all for half the money. 
Loves. Come, my dear Chloe, had you been __ 


* 
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ry'd, as you imagin'd, you ſhou'd have loſt nothing 
by the change. 

Chloe. A lord! faugh! I begin to deſpiſe the name 
now, as heartily as I lik'd it before. 


Commiſſioners, Cc. cloſe the wheels and come forward. 


AIR XXI. 


Since you whom I low d, 
So eruel have prov d; 
And you whom I lighted ſo true; 
From my delicate fine powder'd ſpouſe, 
_ I retra& all my thrown away vows, 
And give them with pleaſure to you. 


Hence all women learn, 
When your huſbands grow ſtern, 
And leave you in conjugal want ; 
Ne'er whimper and weep out your eyes, 
While what the dull huſband denies, 
Is better ſupply'd by gallant. 


Stocks, Well, Jack, I hope you'll forgive me; for 
if I intended you any harm, may tickets fall, and 
all the horſes I have let to-day, be drawn blanks to- 
morrow ! | 

J. Stocks. Brother, I believe you; for as 1 do not 
apprehend you cou'd have got a ſhilling by being a 
rogue, it is poſſible you may have been honeſt. 
Lovem. Come, my dear Chloe, don't let your luck 
rieve ou you are not the only perſon has been 
Teceiv'd in a lottery. | 


"1K man. © 

That the world is a lottery, what man can doubt? 
When born, were put in, when dead, we're drawn 

out; 3 
And tho? tickets are bought by the fool, and the 

wiſe, f 
Yet tis plain there are more than ten blanks to a 
1 | 

Sing Tantararara, fools all, fools all. 
I Stockse, 
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Stacks. The court has itſelf a bad lottery's face, 

Where ten draw a blank, before one draws a 
place ; 

For a ticket in law who wou'd give you thanks? 

For that wheel contains ſcarce any but blanks. 

Sing Tantararara, keep out, keep out. 


Lorem, 'Mongſt doctors and lawyers ſome good ones 
are found ; 
But, alas! they are rare as the ten thouſand 
pound, | 
Ho ſcarce is a prize, if with women you deal, 
Take 8 you marry— for, Oh! in that 
w 
(Sing Tantararara) blanks all, blanks all. 


Stocks. That the ſtage is a lottery, by all 'tis agreed, 
| Where ten plays are damn'd, ere one can ſuc- 


The blanks are ſo many, the prizes ſo few, 
. We all are undone, unleſs kindly you, 
(Rog Tanmararcs) clap all, clap all. 


EPI. 


r %% een 
Spoken by Mis RAF TOR. 


| L D! Pm almoſt aſham'd to ſhow my face! 
Was ever woman like my Lady Lace? 
| Maids have been often wives, and widows ſbon, 
But I'm maid, wife, and widow, all in one. 
IWho'd truſt to Fortune, if ſhe plays ſuch pranks? 
Ten thauſandl and a lord! and both prove blanks ? 
A piteous caſe ! and what is ſtill more madding, 
To lsſe fo fine a Lord before I had him. 
Had all been well till haney-moon was over, 
It had been then no wonder to diſcover, | 
Ja new miſtreſs, he a rival lover. 
To wake fo ſcon from ſuch delicious dreams, 
Such pure, polite, extravagant fine ſchemes 
Of plays, and operas, and maſquerades, 
Gf equipage, quadrille, and powder'd blader, 
And all blown up at once — 0h! horrid ſentence ! 
Fore'd to take up at laſt—with—faugh ; an old ac> 
quaintance. „ 1 | 

But hold —— when my misfortunes J recal, 
Agad ! tis well ['ve any man at all. 
Yet, fince diſcarded once at ſuch ſhort warning, 

This tos may turn me off t9-morruw morning. 
1f that ſhould happen, I were finely flurd; 
What ſhould I then do? What! why get à third. 
Well, if be does, as I have cauſe to fear, 

Ti-morrow night, gallants, you'll find me here. 
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